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Post-War Aviation 


By P. G. JOHNSON 
President, Boeing Aircraft Co. 


The aircraft industry, which has 
a large responsibility in the 
prosecution of the war, will have 
a new kind of responsibility when 
the war is 
over. Because 
of war, this 
industry has 
been built up 
to huge pro- 
portions. Af- 
ter the war 
will come the 
job of build- 
ing up the use 
of peacetime 
aviation to the 
point where it 
can take the 
fullest pos- 
Sible advan- 
tage of the in- 
dustry’s war- 
time growth. 

T he. “air 
age” will have to be built, 
not inherited. It will not come by 
the mystic dawning of a new era, 
but only by a concerted program 
of development of commercial and 
civilian aviation, which may take 
a number of years, and by the 
perfection of new aircraft designs 
and airways facilities that will 
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Illinois 
Corporate-Municipals 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference te dealer 
activities in the above State starts 
on page 2166. 
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Packard Head Sees Ways To Speed 


Transition For Post-War Economy 


Geo. T. Christopher Says Legal “Paper Work” 
On Re-Conversion Should Be Handled 
In Advance To Hasten Production 


PLANT CLEARANCE IS PROBLEM 


Seven months of experience by the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany in planning for peace-time re-conversion while, at the same 


time, continuing to meet and beat 


made it clear that the transition from a war to a peace economy 
can be expedited so that post-war employment will be accelerated, 
Geo. T. Christopher, President and General Manager of Packard, 


its war production schedules, has 





declared while here last week for® 


a press conference at the Hotel 
Biltmore. 


“We want to shorten the inter- 
val between 
all-out war 
and. all-out 
peace produc- 
tion to provide 
the quickest 
possible post- 
war employ- 
ment,’’ Mr. 
Christo pher 
said. “To ac- 
complish this, 
definite deci- 
sions and ac- 
tion relating 
to the re-con- 
version period 
are necessary 





now on the 
part of both 
industry and 
Government. 

“Industry must plan its post- 
war production lines so it will 
be prepared to move quickly into 
peace-time manufacturing when 
it receives the green light. The 
Government must provide the 
necessary legal steps to demobil- 
ize its war production functions 
as soon as peace comes.” 


Mr. Christopher disclosed that 
he has been discussing the need 
for legal procedures with various 
representatives of the Govern- 


Geo. T. Christopher 
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ment who have agreed that 
prompt action, perhaps legislation 





by Congress, is necessary to in- 
sure the rapid demobilization of 
war plants, machines and war 
contracts when peace comes. 


War Plants Face Two Problems 


“Packard’s post-war re-conver- 
sion planning has been going on 
since last October without inter- 
fering in the slightest with our 
production of Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines for 
Lancaster, Warhawks, Hurricane 
and Mosquito planes and our pro- 
duction of engines for the United 
States Navy’s famed PT-boats,” he 
said. 

“Our five-man post-war plan- 
ning committee, consisting of 
motor-car production veterans, 
meets after hours and Saturday 
afternoons. They have discovered 
two major problems confronting 
future re-conversion. .These two 
problems can be broadly classi- 
fied as ‘paper work’ and ‘actual 
work.’ 

“The first of these major prob- 
lems is the lack of definite legal 
provisions that will enable us to) 
reconvert our war plants. These | 
plants were laid out, and highly- 
specialized equipment installed, | 


(Continued on page 2169) | 
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Can The United States Support 
A 300 Billion Dollar Debt? 


Can, and will, the gigantic post-war Federal debt be redeemed 


in money of present or pre-war 


repudiated directly or indirectly, in whole or in part? 


purchasing power, or will it be 
Dr. Olin 


Glenn Saxon, Professor of Economics, Yale University, undertook 
to supply an answer to this question of primary concern to the 
entire nation and, at the same time, discussed the vital stake of 


the millions of investors in war®— - 


bonds in the methods employed in 
working out a sound solution of 
the problem, in an extremely 
timely article, bearing the above 
caption, which appeared in the 
“Chronicle” of May 13. 

In line with its suggestion, the 
“Chronicle” received various com- 
ments regarding the views and 
conclusions set forth by Dr. Saxon 
in his article. Some of these let- 


, ters were given in previous issues 


and others are given herewith: 


WILLIAM K. PATON 


President, Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware, 
Dover, Delaware 


I was much interested in read- 

ing the article by Dr. Olin Glenn 
Saxon, Professor of Economics at 
Yale University, on the question 
of our being 
able to sup- 
port a na- 
tional debt in 
the neighbor- 
hood of three 
hundred bill- 
ion dollars. 
His approach 
to the subject 
makes sense 
to me. 

Personally, I 
feel that our 
people must 
be educated to 








the realization 
of having a 
permanent na- 
tional debt of 
some size. In 
place of, or 


William K. Paton 


perhaps in addition to, their usual | 
savings accounts, our citizens gen- 








Bond aida: 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St.- New York 
Tel. Digby 4-8400 Tele. NY 1-733 

















jralty must be sold on the idea 
of investing continually in United 
States Treasury Bonds as the 
years go on, very much as the 
British and French were for- 
merly accustomed to Consols and 
Rentes. To expect a budget which 
each year will include some amor- 
tization of our outstanding debt 
may place too heavy a tax burden 
on our economy. We will have 
to look to prosperous years with 
a budgetary surplus with which 
to gain reductions. 


NORMAN C. NORMAN 
New York 


I have just read the article 
written by Dr. O. Glenn Saxon 
“Can the United States Support 
a 300 Billion Dollar Debt.” 

It is indeed very interesting and 


(Continued on page 2174) 
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Trading Markets in: 
Nu-Enamel 
National Airlines 

Chic. & South’n Airlines 


United Gas Improvement 


Common 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pl., N.Y. HA 2-2772 
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Alabama Mills 
Debardelaben 4s, 1957 
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3s, 1971 
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De La Chapelle Pres. of 
Bond Club of N. Y. | 


- Richard de La Chapelle of 
Shields & Company, was elected 
president of the Bond Club of 
New-York at its annual meeting | 
held June 9 at the Bankers Club. | 
He suceeeds Albert H. Gordon, of | 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

The new president of the Bond | 
Club has been in the investment | 
businéss since shortly after the 
previous World War and is a | 
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a Gov. Bricker Hails Two Party System As 
| Guardian Of Liberty And Free Government 


Allen B. Du Mont Labor. “A” 
Axton-Fisher Tob. “B” The prelude to the destruction of any free government is the 
Refriz. 5’ & Stock | destruccion ot the party system, Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio 
Merchants Refrig. 9 s, | declared, speaking before the Republican Women’s Clubs of Missouri. 
Ft. Dedge, Des Moines & Sou. | Scoring the bureaucratic system of government, he said there is. no 
Com. & Bonds 


place in America for secret understandings. 
Pittsburg Hotel 5’s, 1962 & 1967 “Where there is open debate,’ Governor Bricker stated, ‘where 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 


there is competition upon issues* 
Mitchell & Company 
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for the votes of the people there; publicans and Democrats fight 
is no need for alarm. But when/and suffer and die. In war-time, 
we become a one-party govern- | leadership of both parties -should 
Members Baltimore Stock Exchange ment, when no} be used by any administration .to 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 
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Inc. 6s, 1952 
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Cities Service Co. 
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York Ice Mach. 
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Oreene onWomp any 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
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» one lifts his/ the full limit of their capacity. to 
voice in oppo-|serve. There are some who be- 
sition, then)|lieve and even say that in war 
the liberty of|reckless expenditures, unsound 
America will | business principles, political man- 
be dead. I|/ipulation and unsound financing 
congratulate! are the rule. I say to you that in 
you upon the | war, government ought to be even 
great gains;|more efficient. The best men 
made in the/should be utilized in every in- 
last election,|stance. Money should be more 
and upon the} carefully spent. Labor should dil- 
solid delega-|igently work. The amazing pro- 
tion which} duction of American business and 
you sent to/labor in this war is a bright spot. 
the lower)|There have been some stoppages 
house of the|of work. These should cease. 
Congress. You | Nevertheless, business and labor 
join Ohio in} have responded in a magnificent 
our honor of | way. 
having the| We should not let our judgment 

largest Republican delegation in be clouded by the apparent and, 

Congress of any state of the 1 grant you, all too many flagrant 

Union. |abuses; but there is a grave need 
War knows no party lines. Re- | (Continued on page 2174) 


Hoover Urges Reorganization Of Food System — 
Offers Nine-Poinit Program To Glear Up ‘Muddle 


Former President Herbert Hoover on June 8 called for reorgan- 
ization of the nation’s food system in order to win victory and secure 
| the peace. 

In an address delivered before the American Farm Bucesu Fed- 
| eration at New York City, Mr. Hoover offered a nine-point program 
“to clear up this muddle of uncontrolled food Prices, local famines,- 
profiteering, black markets ana©—— 
stifled farm production.” He said | pects before us for the 1943 food 
the only course “is to abandon | year. 
the obsolete methods now in use | I shall. from this experience and 
which were proved a failure in| the world need state our problem. 
other nations, in the last war, or | And I will make some recom- 
are copied from the British, whose | mendations for the future. 





Jehn W. Bricker 











situation is wholly different from; The strategy of the food front 
ours.” Mr. Hoover declared that | is second only to the _ military 
“remedy for the 1943 harvest is| front in winning total war. It) 
/now too late, as the planting is| is of more importance than the 
mostly done,” but he said there | military front in establishing 
|is still time to redeem the situa- | peace. Total wars can be lost on 
| tion if “drastic changes in national | the food front. Failure to recog- 
| policies” are made to build up the| nize the importance of the food 
| harvest for 1944. | front has lost wars before now. 


The text of Mr. Hoover's ad-| Through the glorious courage 
|dress follows, according to the | and ability of our Army and Navy 
New York “Herald Tribune”: we are making progress against a 

I propose tonight to make a| most cruel and mighty enemy. We 

| checkup on where we have got to| grow stronger on the military 


member of the firm of Shields & | 


Company. 
Henry G. Riter, 3rd, of Riter & |} 





120 Broadway, New York 
REctor 2-7634 


Teletype NY 1-2361 





Co., was elected vice-president of | 





the club, filling the post held by | 
Mr. de La Chapelle during the! 
past year. Other officers elected | 
at the meeting were W. Fenton | 
Johnston, of Smith, Barney & Co., 
secretary, and Walter W. Wilson, 
of Morgan Stanley & Co., treas- 
urer. 

Three members were elected to 
the Board of Governors for three- 
year terms. They are: T. Jerrold | 
Bryce of Clark, Dodge & Co.,| 
Frederic H. Brandi of Dillon, | 
Read & Co., and Henry C. Brunie | 
of the Empire Trust Co. | 

James Coggeshall, Jr., of The) 
First, Boston Corp., was elected a. 


Laboratories 
BONDS AND STOCK 
bought 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New.York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 


Dumont 


sold quoted 





governor to serve the unexpired | 





term of George D. Woods. 

Governors whose terms carry | 
over are: Harry W. Beebe of Har- } 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc., Eugene 
R. Black of The Chase National 
Bank, Joseph A. W. Iglehart of 
W. E. Hutton & Co., Joseph H. 
3| King of Union Securities Corp., 
and Lee M. Limbert of Blyth & 
Co., Inc. 
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STANY Ambulance 
Fund Drive Progresses 


Results of the first week of the! 
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campaign of the Security Traders) 





Association of New York to raise) 
funds to purchase ambulances for 
the United States Armed Forces 
has proved quite gratifying ac-.| 
|cording to the report from the 
|committee. Contributions should! 
be made to members of the com- 
mittee, checks made payable to 
the Security Traders of New York 
Ambulance Fund. 


Contributors to Date 


Samuel Goldschmidt 

Frazier,.Free & Co. 

Edwin F. Peet 

Charles W. Goodeve 

Goodbody and Co 

F. B. Ashplant & Co 
Gordon Saunders Co. 
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'on the food front. 


front. We must now build up the 


H. H. Egly 
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F. Taylor Root 


37 Wall St., N.Y. Tel. HAnover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 


Hornblower & Weeks 
William A. Rosshandiler 
Franklin and Co. 


(Continued on page 2178) 


Clothing Stock Looks Good 


An interesting descriptive cir- 
cular. on Fashion Park, Inc., which 
| the firm believes offers attractive 

[ ERAGE IRE Ee PRS EO | possibilities, has been prepared 


|for distribution by Simons, Lin- 
FASHION PARK, Inc. | 


burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
$3.50 Cumulative estore 


York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
Accumulations $17.50 per share 
as of April 1, 1943. 


this circular may be had from 
1942 in excess of $9.00 per share 


I propose to explore what hap-| food front. It should. be reorgan- 
pened during the 1942 food year.| ized again. Our job is not de- 
I shall then examine the pros- (Continued on page 2176) 
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Earnings | atest. 


ara 
Pell & Co. To Admit 


| Pell & Co., 14 Wall St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges, 
will admit Miss May Moore to 
|partnership in the firm as of 
June 17. 
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Our Real Estate Securities 
Department has specialized 
for the past twelve years in: 


Title Co. Certificates 
Prudence Co. Issues 
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Issued by 


New York City Banks 


Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 


40 Wall St., N.Y. WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


DEALER 
BRIEFS 


Easton, Pa. 


Business has had a remarkable 
pick-up since the first of the year. 
Confidence seems to be returning, 
but idle money is seeking seasoned 
securities. Inquiries denote a con- 
tinuance of good business for an 
indefinite period ahead.—lLeRoy 
- H. Snyder, LeRoy H. Snyder & Co. 


Shea & Co. Opens; 
Jas. Lynch Associated 


BOSTON, MASS. — Announce- 
ment is made of the opening, 
effective June 14, of Shea & Co, 
which will engage in a securities 
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OUR | 


REPORTER’S 


REPORT 


Bullish activity in secondary 
and speculative railroad obliga- 
tions was tempered considerably 
in the course of the past week and 
selling developed in 
spots to turn the average prices of 
such issues down to the levels of 
almost a month ago. 

Speculators who have been 
active in that section of the 
market, and it has been the 
backbone of the turnover in 
listed bonds, revealed evidence 
of censiderable confusion and 
when a smart trader finds him- 
self in that state he proceeds te 
shorten sail. 


It is widely recognized that the 
present prosperous state of the 
carriers in general is not the re- 
sult of the waving of any magic 
wand, but rather a direct outcome 
of vast war-created traffic. 

Consequently all the talk of 

impending collapse of Italy, and 
speeding up of preparations fer 
Allied invasion of the Eurepean 
continent have been interpreted 
as signalling the beginning of 
the end for the Axis, at least in 
that part of the werild. 

Rather liberal selling which 
came into the rail bond list, how- 
ever, seems to some observers to 
suggest quite hasty jumping to 
conclusions, even though it is rec- 
ognized that the cards are being 
stacked rapidly against our ene- 
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The Future Of The Oil Industry 
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|| At the annual meeting of stockholders held last week, Ralph W. | 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 ||| Gallagher, President of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, made 
| the following remarks regarding the peace time prospects for the 


oil industry: 
“Along with day-to-day effort to win this war, we are giving a 
great deal of thought to the post-war world. We are all interested in 


trying to foresee what the world@—————-——- Ae 
after this war holds for the oil in- | @ Much wider use of automobiles. 


dustry and for this company. Cars will be more comfortable, 
“In the 25 years since World| easier and cheaper to operate. 
War I, trans-| They will use super-highways fed 

portation in| by new secondary roads—roads 

the United) which will use newly developed 

States has petroleum asphalt products. 

been. revolu- | eauipped with two-way radio, air 

tionized. Au- Conditioning, portable refrigera- 

tomobile reg- tion and similar features will be 

istrations have @ constant inducement to owners 

incre asead)|toward greatly expanded use of 

-more than) the automobile for pleasure and 


500%. Ss on- travel. 
sumption of) “But the future of the oil in- 
motor fuel has| dustry -is not dependent alone 
incre ased/upon the autemobile. New fields 
more 600%.| of transportation are being opened 
Before ration-| up which will depend heavily on 
ing.this coun- | oil products. 
try was con-| “Before the war, airplanes were 
suming the) relatively small customers. The 
treme ndous| stimulus which the war has given 
total of 500,-| to aircraft will show itself in post- 
000,000 barrels| war development. It is currently 
of gasoline each year. | estimated that passenger travel by 
“They tell us that the auto-| air immediately after the war will 
mobile of the future will run bet- 
ter on less fuel. But there will be 


R. W. Gallagher 


(Continued on page 2177) 
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Bank Trust Participations 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asen. 
39 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1208 
































“Botany Worsted Mills 
Consolidated Textile 
*Punta Alegre Sugar 
Vertientes Camaguey 
Farnsworth Television 

*York Ice 


*Analyses On Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New ‘York Security Dealers Assn. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. ¥. 1-2480 
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Industrial Production Nearing its Peak? 

It is now obvious that the pace of the.rise in industrial produc- 
tion,'as measured by the Federal Reserve Index of Industrial pro- 
duction (seasonally-adjusted) has definitely slowed. From January 
to April this year the gain was only from 199 to 203, and May is 
probably only a point or two higher. Furthermore, the Federal 
Reserve statisticians have recently been tending to lower their final 
figures from the preliminaries and@——————_—____---—- mar i 
estimates. | ficient or even more than suffi- 

It is true that the January- cient, so that large contracts for 


April rise last year was only from| some war equipment (tanks, for 
171 to 173, and that the Index| example) are being canceled. 








mies. 


Yet even should the war be (jing 197 in December. 


leter that year rose rapidly, reach- | Of course, these contracts will 
But sur-|be replaced, from the over-all 














Stromberg-Carlson 
Federal Screw Works 


common and rights 


Bartgis Brothers 
Miller Tool & Mfg. Co. 


Memoranda on request 


RIO & lo. = 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 





business from offices at 31 State 
Street. Principal of the firm is| 
John L. Shea, and associated with | 
him will be James J. Lynch. 

Mr. Shea was formerly an} 
officer of Sears Corp. and its! 
predecessor, Sears & Co., Inc., for | 
many years. Mr. Lynch was with | 
the Sears Corp., and prior thereto | 
was in the trading department of | 
R. F. Marshall & Co. In the past | 
he wes a partner in the firm of | 
H. D. Knox & Co. 

Formation of Shea & Co. was) 
previously reported in the “Fi- | 
nancial Chronicle” of June 3. 


terminated suddenly, it is ar- 
cued, the vast jeb of world-wide 
rehabilitation might be expected 


-reunding conditions are now dif- | 
| ferent, and the peak of production 
|likely to be attained (which might 


to keep the railreads busy for (be in the 210-220 area) is not) 


some time in the future trans- |very far above present levels. 
porting the geeds of peace. | Moreover the rise in industrial 
But as one commentator put) production has now persisted for 
it, the speculator has not changed | about five years without a major 
and. still leans to the short-term | setback. 
view, perhaps in the hope of| The chief limiting factor is the 
catching another turn when more} labor supply. With the armed 
sober judgment takes hold. |forces still expanding, and with 
80% For Banks | the necessity for maintaining food 
Cen Ges aie ottenn its | Production, it is difficult to in- 
new $2,500,000,000 vee oredr the | crease the industrial labor force. 
call of the month: Waals Will be, Another factor is that conver- 
limited, in their subscriptions, to | 
80% of the total, or $2,000,000,000. 


Details of the new issue will 
(Continued on page 2174) 


about as far as it can, with some 
two-thirds of production along 
war lines. And in some types of 


'types of war equipment which are 


| Shortages. 


sion to war production has gone | 


| war materials, production is sui-' 


standpoint, by contracts for other 


still in insufficient suppiy. Any 
slack will undoubtedly be taken 
up by allowing larger civilian 
production in important lines with 


ln a normal economic cycle, in- 
dications that industrial produc- 
tion was nearing its peak would 
be highly significant, as it would 
indicate the approaching culmina- 
tion of the cycle, and once a de- 
cline set in, it would usually be 
considerable and probably rather | 
rapid. 

But, should it prove correct that | 
industrial production is now near ; 
its peak in volume, no such se-| 
quence is likely, at least while | 
(Continued on page 2177) 
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Central States Elec. Corp. 
Common, 6°, Pfd. & 7% 


Great American Industries 
Indiana Limestone Gs, 1952 
Berkeley-Carteret 542s, 1851 
Savoy Plaza 3-Gs, 1956 W.S. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 


(Va.) 
Pfd 











AIRLINES OV 


SOLD 


BOUGHT 


American Export Airlines 
Braniff Airlines 


Penn Central 


Telephone: 
| __ BOwling Green 9-7400 





Chicago & Southern Airlines 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


QUOTED 


Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 


Airlines Pfd. 





Teletype: 115 Broadway, New York 6 


NY 1-375 














The Permutit Company 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Bristol & Willett 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1493 
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Tel. BArclay 7-0700 








Ambulance 
Fund 


Suppert the Security Traders 

Association of New York 

drive for funds to buy Army 
Ambulances 


CRAIGMYLE, PINNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Erchenge 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORE 
Telephone WHitehali 4-5290 
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TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—HA-2-2400—tTeletype NY 1-376-377 


SHEPARD NILES 


CRANE & HOIST 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


$4.00 
$6.00 


1942 


APPROXIMATE MARKETS 
33142 — 35% 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland - Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 





41 Broad Street 
Telephone HAnover 2-2100 





New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
SERIES C-2 


Complete descriptive circular will be sent upon request. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-592 
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CORRIGAN, MILLER & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Announce 


Change of Corporate Name 


to 


& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


SECURITY BUILDING 


MIAMI 32, 


4 


FLORIDA 























SHEA 


Tel. LAF-4480 








ANNOUNCING 
OPENING FOR BUSINESS 
JUNE 14, 1943 


31 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ASSOCIATED WILL BE 
SAMESI. hat 


& CO. 


Teletype BS-555 








WANTED 
Bond Order Clerk 


for New York Stock Ex- 
change house; must be ex- 
perienced. Address giving 
full particulars 5-C, Post 
Office Box 26 Trinity Sta- 
tion, New ¥ork City. 











New England Public Serv. 
Situation Attractive 


The current situation in New 
England Public Service Co. has 
interesting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Exchanges. Copies of this | 
circular may be obtained from | 
Ira'Haupt & Co. upon request. 








Old Timer 


Out of the Street for 2 years with 
industry, wants connection with sub- 
stantial house with vision and per- 
sistence. Experienced in branch office 
and wire supervision, setting up new 
offerings, syndication and wholesale. 
Adept at developing out-of-town un- 
listed business. Intimate dealer ac- 
quaintance of long standing, west to 
Minneapeolis and south to New Or- 
leans. Box D8, Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, New 
York. 











N. Y. Title and Mtge. Ctfs. 


Series C-2 Interesting 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., Inc., 
41 Broad Street, New York City. 
have prepared an analysis of 
series C-2 first mortgage certifi- 
cates originally issued and guar- 
anteed by New York Title & 
Mortgage Co. 


Copies of this analysis may be | 
had from Seligman, Lubetkin & 


| Co: upon request. 





Real Estate Securities 


Prospects Appear Bright For Holders Of 
New York Title And Mortgage Go. Certificates 


PURCHASES AT PRESENT LEVELS OFFER 
PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 


The increased activity in the real estate market should have the 
effect of creating opportunities for the liquidation of real estate as- 
sets held by the Trustees of various certificated issues such as New 
York Title BK, F-1, C-2 and Q at more advantageous prices than 


for many years. 


The sound belief that the purchase of real estate as an infla- 


tionary hedge has, 
been in part responsible for the 
increase in open-market sales of 
Manhattan real estate. During the 
first four months of this year the 
total number of sales reached a 
higher point than for any similar 
period in any year covered by 
Real Estate Board statistics, and 
the dollar volume of trading 
higher than any except that of 
1937. 

Most of the properties held in 
these trusts, which the trustees 
are charged by the court to liqui- 
date, show an attractive net in- 
come on the trust’s cost (in most 
cases the amount of the foreclosed 
mortgage) and upon analysis 
should be sound purchases for the 
real estate investor. 

While no accurate estimate can 
be made as to the amount cer- 
tificate holders will receive in 
final liquidation of these various 
New York Title and Mortgage Co. 
trusts, it is generally conceded 
that some figure. between 75% 
and 85% is reasonable and in some 


we believe,o——_———— 








cases as high as 100%. A recent 
sale of a property by the trustees | 
of series C-2, with income | 
insufficient to cover operating) 
expenses and taxes, in fact wer | 
a drain on the trust for about 
$5,000 a year, was sold for all | 
cash at about 60% of cost. It seems 
reasonable to assume that if such | 
an asset can be disposed of at| 





and actuaily worked to the ad 


vantage of the trust estate in that | 


it raised the ratio ot liquidation 
to cost. In fact, the following ex- 
ample shows how this procedure 
resulted in a “Net Asset Gain to 
the Trust Estate” of $127,600.02: 


Cost of assets liquidated (plus 
brokerage) 

Rec'd by the trust in payment: 
Cash 
New mortgages 
Certificates in part payment 


$2,589,910.09 


1,333,855 .00 
829,100.00 
*554,555.11 


$2,717,510.11 


Net asset gain to trust 127,600.02 


*Actually the loss on the sale of the 
properties was $426,955.09, but due to the 
fact that the trust’s liability was reduced 
by the acceptance of these certificates the 
net asset gain resulted. 

Successors to Justice Franken- 
thaler upon his death did not al- 
low this procedure to be followed 
with the result that the liquida- 
tion problems of the trustees in 
maintaining a high ratio to cost 
became a little more difficult. 


Recently a new Justice has as- 
sumed jurisdiction over all re- 
organized certificated issues. The 
information coming to this column 
is that trustees of various issues 
intend to submit to the court for 


consideration certain proposals for 
i'sale which will involve accept- 


ance of certificates as part pay-| 


ment. The recent market activity 
in these securities wouid seem to 


such a figure, other ae con | indicate that such proposals will | 


showing substantial earnings can 


be liquidated at a much higher ra- | 
tio to cost. Even this sale at 60% | 
of cost in relation to current mar- | 
ket of series C-2 of around 38% | 
is an indication of how the secur-| 
present | 


ity is wunderpriced at 
levels. An analysis of the real 
estate assets of the various trusts 


shows very few properties that do | 


not carry fixed charges. Other 
recent sales show liquidations at 
100% and better than 90%. 
generally conceded 75% to 85% 
final liquidation estimate under 
these circumstances appears con- 
servative. As present market 


levels of the various series are! 
considerably below this estimated , 


ratio prospects seem bright for ap- 


preciation. 


* * ae 


Acceptance of Certificates in Part 
Payment on Sales 


At the time these trusts were 
created and jurisdiction retained 
by the New York Supreme Court, 
Justice Alfred Frankenthaler con- 
sidered proposals for sale of assets 
in which payment would be made 
to the trusts in part cash, part 
purchase-money mortgage and 
part certificates which the pur- 
chaser of the property would ac- | 
quire in the open market. This/| 
procedure seemed practical as it 
created an active market for the | 
benefit of the certificate holders | 


The | 














TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


$... 8.598 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. DIGBY 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 

















Active Markets 


N.Y. Titles Mtge. § 


Prudence Collatera 


and all other 
TITLE CO. CERTIFICATES & MTGS. 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. Digby 4-2370 
Bell System Teletype 1-1942 


Series 
A-18 





ST. LOUIS 





x & Co. 


SAINT LOWS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











at least be considered with an 
open mind from the most practi-* 
cal viewpoint. 

At present market levels, it 
seems logical for original purchas- 
ers to average cost and to inves- 
tors to consider purchases as an 
inflation hedge and for attractive 
yield and appreciation. 


Tomorrow’s Markets 


Walter Whyte 
Says 


Ry WALTER WHYTE 


Last week’s bear signals in- 
tensified last few days. Labor 
troubles not a cause but an ef- 
fect. Keep trading house in 
order and prepare for storms. 


The latter part of last week 
saw the stock market advanc- 
ing again. The leaders in this * 
move were the old line favor- 
ites Chrysler and General 
Motors. But while their ad- 
vance was gratifying to see it 
is not generally known that 
they started up not on so- 
called good buying but by 
shorts getting out over the 
week-end. 

ok 

There is the possibility, of 
course, that such a short “ 
in” can be the spark to set 
off a general advance. But 
that possibility was elim- 
inated by the subsequent ac- 
tion of not only the two stocks 
|'mentioned above but the rest 
of the market in the past two 


days. 








* He 





* * 


On June 5th the Dow aver- 
ages closed on their highs, or 


ve 


close to them, 143.08. A high 


close for Saturday is often in- 
dicative of at least two to 
three more days of strength. 
But the next trading day, 
Monday, they opened at 
‘142.92, reacted to 141.50 and 
finally closed at 141.82. But 
if the industrials closed well 
‘con Saturday the rails acted 
exactly opposite. I won’t bore 
you with figures. If you’re in- 
terested you can check the 
comparative action of the 
rails as against the industrials 
by examining various records. 
What I’m interested in is con- 
‘clusions. Here is one conclu- 


sion. 
* 


a Bd 


| A market which closes well 
|ut the end of the week but 
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REORGANIZATION 
RAILS 


Inquiries Invited 


NEWBORG & CO. 


MEMBERS 

New York Cocoa Exchange 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New York Cctton Ex e 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Compiodity Exchange, Inc. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


NEW YORE Tele. NY 1-2972 


New York Stock Exchange 
NWew York Curb Exchange 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 

Phi elphia Stock Exchange 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 

St. Louis Stock Exch. (Assoc.) 
Salt Lake City Stock Exchange 


HAnover 2-6540 30 BROAD ST.. 











PERSONNEL ITEMS 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel, please 
send in particulars to the Editor of the Financial Chronicle for pub- | 
lication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Albert D. 
Beliveau has joined the statistical 
department of R. M. Horner Co., 
30 Broad Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Ralph 
Edison Randall has been added to 
the staff of Thomsen & McKinnon, 
Johnston Building. In the past) 
Mr. Randall was with E. A. Pierce 
& Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—D. B. 


Chapman has become associated | 
with Hawley, Shepard & Co., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—M. 


Union Commerce Building. Mr-.| Carter Gunn, formerly connected 


: “4. | with Scott, Horner & Mason of 
Chapman in the past was with W! , ; 
Field, Richards & Co., Braun, Bos-| Lynchburg, Va., has been admit- 


ted to general partnershop in C. 

Cn ae Johnson, Kase! © Cassell & Co., 112 Second St.. 
’ |N. E. Mr. Gunn has been in the 
|}investment business for the last 
woene Se een See a | eight years and has specialized in 
DENVER, Colo.—Cortland 8.),andiling Virginia municipal 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, Maine.—Charles | 
E. Files is now with White, Weld 
& Co., 111 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Files was previous- 
ly with H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
and the Portland office of Town- 
send, Anthony & Tyson. In the 
past he represented Edward B. 
Smith & Co. in Maine. 


M. Carter Gunn Is Now 
G. F. Cassell Partner 








| board Air Line was handed to the federal district court in draft 





Dines is now with Merrill Lynch, | jonas. 


Pierce, Fenner & Beanne, First eee: 
| Peterson Now In N. Y.C. | 


National Bank Building. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 5 
, Peterson & Company is now do- 
©. Balsa has ‘become affiliated |i business. from offices at, 52 
. William Street, New York City. 
The firm was previously engaged 


with Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building. Mr. in the investment business in Pas- 
saic, N. J. Partners are Carl O. 


Baird was formerly with C. G. 
Peterson and A. M. Johnson. 





McDonald & Co. In the past he 
was secretary of M. L. Pardee ad 
Co. 
_Announce Change of Name 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) Corrigan, Miller & Company, 
MIAMI, Fla.—Mrs. Frances S.|Inc., Security Building, Miami, 
Huey has joined the staff of Cor-| Fla. announce a change of cor- 
rigan & Co., Inc., Security Build-| porate name of Corrigan & Com- 
ing. | pany, Incorporated. 





pi 
| “ST. PAULS”’ vs “MOPS” 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


GNE WALL STREET NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 TELETYPE NY 1-1310 














Chicago North Western 
Income 414s, 1999 
“When Issued” 


Circular on request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 














Réilroad Secustilts 


The long-awaited Special Master’s reorganization plan for Sea- 











form last week. . Hearings will be held on June 16 at which time 
objections and suggestions as to the treatment proposed for the 
various liens will be received. Although the Special Master had 
consulted at great length with committees representing bondholders’ 
groups prior to setting up his draft® 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 


SECURITIES 





Se 


British Columbia Telephone 
414s, 1961 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
3% & 4% Int'l 


Montreal Lt., Ht. & Power 
31s, 1956-73 


Shawinigan Water & Power 
4s, 1961-69 


Winnipeg Electric | 
5s, 1965 “A” | 


HART SMITH & CO. 


|: WILLIAM S8T., N. ¥. HAnover 2-0980 | 











report, it is generally expected 
that there will be many serious | 
objections to the treatment ac-| 
corded. Many rail men visualize | 
important changes before any def- | 
inite final plan can. be set up. 

The general disappointment 
with the proposal was evident in 
price declines throughout prac- 
tically the entire Seaboard list. 
This was particularly true of some 
Givisionals secured on strategic 
lines with good freight volume 
which did not even receive new) 
junior securities sufficient to 
satisfy their full claims. There 
was also considerable surprise 
that the formula used resulted in 
the claims of some of the best 
divisionals being settled by far 
more than 100% in face or stated 
value in new securities. In some 
quarters this is construed as de- 
signed to meet the “qualitative or 
quantitative” question brought up 
in the Supreme Court decision in 
the St. Paul case. Be that as it 


We maintain net trading markets in most 
of the medium-priced Rail Bonds, 
particularly obligations of 


New York Cenirai 
Illinois Central 
Lackawanna 
Lehigh Valley 
Southern Pacific, etc. 


We are generally able to offer 
registered bonds of these roads 
at substantial concessions from 
current coupon bond market. 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
WHitehall 3-34150 Teletype: NY 1-2050 
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MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(in reorganization) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 1932 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 





Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1962 
lowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 





may, such treatment will almost 
certainly be under fire from other 


Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 
time of the filing of this report 
and the Effective Date of the 
Plan, of any outstanding securi- 
ties for which provision is herein 
made, the securities of the New 
Company thereby released for 
distribution to the others will be 
allocated in accordance with 
the principles governing the 
secondary allocations herein set 

oa FF = 


It has been estimated that by 
the end of this year, not allow- 
ing for any interim bond retire- 
ments, Seaboard will have at 
least $50,000,000 and perhaps as 
much as $60,000,000 in cash or 
equivalent. On such a basis there 
should be between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 available for debt re- 
tirement. Retirement of the re- 
maining Receivers’ Certificates, 
the Carolina Central 4s, and the 
Florida, Central & Peninsula 5s 
(aggregate face value outstanding 
with the public $19,242,000) would 
appear as quite feasible. In the 





security holders who.,bear the 
brunt of the necessary sacrifices. 

The weakness that developed in 
Seaboard Air Line bonds is ap- 
parently based on the assumption 
that at least the over-all treat- 
ment. recommended by the Special 
Master is the best that can be ex- 








Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 





pected. This viewpoint fails to 
give any recognition at all to the 
strong cash position the road has 
already built up and the certainty 
that this will be further material- 
ly bolstered before any plan could 
be consummated. Press reports 
covering the draft ignored the 
factor of cash and this apparently 





led to an assumption on the part 
of many speculators and inves-| 
tors that the Special Master had} 
himself ignored the question of | 
utilization of cash and that the 
cash would have no influence on 


correspondingly more liberal al- 
locations to the remaining bond 
holders, but they would just as 
certainly have resulted in auto- 
matic upsetting of the respective 
plans. 


This inflexibility was also high- 
lighted by the District Court’s re- 
manding of the Rock Island plan 
to the Commission for reconsid- 
eration. In the Rock Island plan 
there were $11,000,000 of new Ist 
Mortgage bonds provided for cash 
which was needed at the time 
the plan was set up but which 





the reorganization or on the al-| would now be superfluous. The 
location of new securities. This | way the plan was drawn the new 
is a false promise. financing could not be eliminated 
particularly the earlier ones, has| factor was one of the major rea- 
been their inflexibility with re-|S0ns for remanding the proceed- 





spect to the use of large cash bal-/| ing to the ICC. 

ances that have been built up.| That Special Master Taylor is| 
This has been typified by refusal} alive to the possibility of some} 
of the courts to allow Western! similar development in the Sea-| 
Pacific, North Western, and Mis-| board reorganization seems obvi- | 
souri Pacific to pay off senior|ous from his remarks (Section | 
claims in cash. Such payments | X'VI—Subsection 3) that “In the| 
wauld obviously have allowed event of purchase, between the | 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 
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ARNHOLD and S. BLEICHROEDER, Inc. 


30 Broad St. New York 
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Prior to the issuance of our report on the significance of 
Special Master Taylor’s Reorganization Plan for the 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


which will be ready shortly after the hearings in Norfolk 
on June 16th, we have prepared a very brief comparison of 
the NET OPERATING INCOME of various systems with the 
Seaboard for the first four months of 1943. 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
120 broadway 
COrtlandt 7-0136 


Copies gladly furnished 


on request 
ny. Cc. 
Tele. WY 1-1293 

















plan these three issues are al- 
located a total of $13,284,000 of 
new list Mortgage bonds, in addi- 
tion to junior securities and, in 
the case of the Receivers’ Certifi- 
cates cash. 


The purchase of these three ob- 
ligations in their entirely would, 
therefore, presumably release the 
$13,284,000 new ist Mortgage 
bonds for allocation to other 
bondholders in accordance with 
the orginal formula. The implica- 


tions are obvious when it is con- 
sidered that there other bond- 
holders are now allocated a total 
of only $19,200,000 of new Ist 
Mortgage under the plan. Debt 
retirement might go even further 
than the events suggested above 
with a further material strength- 
ening of the other remaining out- 
standing bonds. With this back- 
ground it seems obvious that the 
recent pessimism over most Sea- 
board bonds is not justified. 
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We have prepared an 
analysis of 
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Chicago Brevities 


The reorganization of the war financing program effected by 
the Treasury Department was a lively topic of conversation in La 
Salle Street quarters last week. While official statements of opinion 


by commercial and investment bankers were lacking, 


it was quite 


definite that financial men generally found the move objectionable. 
The undercurrent of feeling was that the federal reserve banks were 
being relegated to a secondary® 


position in future major war fi- 
nancing drives, and that the Vic- 
tory Fund Committees, staffed by 
commercial and investment bank- 
ers, were being virtually side- 
tracked. 

The focal point of criticism 
eentered on the merger of the 
War Savings Staff and the Vic- 
tory Fund organization into a 
new unit, known as the War Fi- 
nance Committee. The new 
group has been set up along 
state lines, as was the War Sav- 
ings Staff, with a chairman in 
each state. These chairmen will 
report directly to the Treasury 
Department. Announcement 
was made late last week of the 
heads of the new committee for 
Hilincis. These appointments 
went te men that formerly 
headed the War Savings Staff 
in the state. 


Harold W. Swift, vice-chair- 
man of the board of Swift & Co. 
was named chairman of the new 
committee in Illinois. Norman B. 
Collins was named executive vice 
chairman, and Renslow P. Sherer 
was appointed executive Manager. 
Previously, Mr. Swift was chair- 
man of the War Savings Staff in 
Illinois. Mr. Collins was admin- 
istrator of this group, and Mr. 
Sherer served as assistant to Mr. 
Collins. 


Points of Criticism 


Persons aroused over the re- 
organization of the war fi- 
nancing set-up pointed out that 
the Treasury in the Deeember 
Victory Lean Drive asked for 
$9,000,000,000 in subscriptions 
and actually obtaimed nearly 
$13,000,000,000. Moreover, they 
asserted that the Treasury asked 
for $13,000,000,000 in the Second 
War Lean Drive of April and 
received $18,500,000,000. Now, 
instead of the groups chiefly re- 
spensible for the success of 
these drives being given credit 
fer a job well done, the major 
rele in future war financing 
drives is to be placed im other 
hands. The federal reserve 
banks spearheaded the April 
drive, and the Victery Fund or- 
ganization played a preminent | 
role in both the December and © 
April money raising campaigns. | 

Under the reorganization, the 
War Finance Committee will 
handle the sale of Treasury se- 
curities in war financing drives to 
the public, and the federal re- 
serve banks will confine their ef- 
forts to obtaining subscriptions 
from commercial banks, govern-: 
ment bond dealers, and insurance 
companies. 


One point appeared definite, 
however. This was that financial 
men, notwithstanding their feel- 
ings about the reorganization, 
would exert full efforts to make 
the third war lean drive a com- 
plete suecess. This drive is | 
scheduled to get under way | 
shortly after the middle of Sep- | 
tember. About the only com- 
ment leading financial men 
would make, when rumblings of 











discontent with the reorganiza- 
tien first were heard, was that 
the third war loan of the Treas- 
ury-must be made a success. 


Jay N. Whipple, president of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America has promised Mr. 
Swift the full cooperation of the 
association. Mr. Whipple, .who 
served as chairman for the Second 
War Loan Drive in Metropolitan 
Chicago, was in New York at the 
time a meeting was held there for 
the purpose of outlining plans for 
the War Finance Committee of 
Illinois. Mr: Swift’s appointment 
was announced following the New 
York meeting. 


Morgenthau at Meeting 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, attended the 
New York meeting. Also at- 
tending were representatives of 
the old War Savings Staff of Ill- 
inois and representatives of the 
Victory. Fund Committee for the 
seventh (Chicago) federal reserve 
district. Herbert E. Gaston, Theo- 
dore R. Gamble, and George Buf- 
fington, assistant secretaries of the 
Treasury, also were present. The 
meeting originally was seheduled 
to be held in Chicago, but it_was 
switched to New York. 

Representatives of the old War 
Savings Staff of Lllinois at the 
meetings were Messrs. Swift, Col- 
lins, and Sherer. C. S. Young, 
president of the Federal- Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, and F. F. Pat- 
ton, executive manager. of the 
Victory Fund Committee for the 
seventh federal reserve district, 
represented the Victory Fund or- 
ganization. 

When announcement was made 
of his appointment, Mr. Swift said 
the merger of the War Savings 
Staff and the Victory Fund or- 
ganization was ‘a recognition of 
the value of both organizations 
working as a unit.” He added 
that he hoped to announce short- 


| ly the organization of the merged 


| groups for 
| tion of war financing in Ulinois. 


the successful opera- 


TRACTION CASE 


Chieago’s ever-present trac- 
tien case crept into the lime- 
light again last week. Prentiss 
M. Brewn, head of the Office 
ef Price Administration, in a 
seathing rebuke of the Hlinois 
Commerce Commission,  de- 
manded that the regulating 
body rescind a recent order. au- 
thorizing a permanent fare of 
8 cents en the Chicago Surface 
(street car) Lines. He urged a 
reversion to the previous. rate 
of 7 cents or, as an alternative, 
a fare of 71% cents. 


At the same time, the City of 
Chicago and the Chicago Transit 
Co. filed separate, although sim- 
ilar petitions, asking the commis- 


'sion to set aside its order of May 


3, which rejected a plan to. unify 
the Chicago Surface Lines and the 
Chicago Rapid Transit (elevated 
lines) Company. The city also 
| filed another petition requesting 
‘the state body to vacate its order 


Our 
Research Department 
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equipped to furnish investors with a 
complete service. Inquiries on any 


industry or company are invited. 
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making the 8-cent street car per-| 
manent; and asked for a rehear- | 
ing on this matter. 


The Chicago Transit Co. is a 
new company that has been set up| 
to operate both the street car and | 
elevated lines under the unifica-| 
tion plan, which the commission 
rejected. 


The OPA in its petition charged 
that it was denied a full and fair 
liearing on the question of the 
street car fare. Prior to April 
20; 1942, a 7-cent fare was charged 
on the street cars. The commis- 
sion authorized the street car 
company to place an 8-cent fare 
into effect on a temporary basis 
and, in conjunction with its ruling 











on the unification plan last month, 
made this fare permanent. 


The petitions of the city and 
the Chicago Transit Co. relative 
to the unification plan asked for 
an opportunity to produce addi- 
tional evidence on the desirabil- 
ity and practicability of the pro- 
posal. The city expressed op- 
position to the order making the 
8-cent fare permanent, because 
the commission had not specific - 
ally required the street car 
company toe make correspend- 
ing imprevements in service. 


“This unification, which makes | 
possible improvements in service, 
was denied by the commission, 
while in the concurrent order en- 
tered on the same day a very 
substantial increase from 7 ‘to 8 
cents; was ordered as the perma- 
nent rate of fare,” the city’s peti- | 
tion said. 


; 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 

Cemments continued to be 
heard last week on the current 
strength ef the municipal bond 
market, which has shown a 
steady rise to higher ground for 
nearly two months. Local deal- 
ers remarked that they had 
made further markups in 
prices on bonds on their lists. 
The consensus appeared to be 
that the market as a whole 
probably did net meve higher 
last. week, but the markups 
made did serve to indicate that 
the broad upward movement 
had not been entirely arrested. 
The problem that many local 
dealers are experiencing these 
days is one of maintaining the in-| 
ventory position they would like. 
Every time a block of bonds is 
sold from their lists, they experi- 
ence the problem of how to re- 
place this inventory. Many of| 
the markups in prices that have 
oceurred recently is the result of | 
dealers buying bonds from waved 
houses to build up their inven-| 
tories somewhat. Yet, even at 
these higher quotations, the se- 
curities involved have been in 


demand. 


Geo. B. Branton With 
Daniel F. Rice & Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) j 
CHICAGO, ILL.—George B.! 
Brunton, member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has become as- 
sociated with Daniel F. Rice & 
Co,, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, | 











Exchange. 


| policy of 


| war financing. 
| liminary 
| study 
| part in the post-war were made at 


| South La Salle St., 


members of the New York Stock | 
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Phone 


‘IBA Pledges Support 
To War Bend Drive 


Jay N. Whipple, President of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, pledged “in- 
tensification” of the investment 
bankers’ ac- 
tivities in 
support of the 
Treas ury’s 
war. financing 
at the close of 
the regular: 
spring meet-: 
ing of the As- 
socia tion’s 
Board of Gov- 
ernors. His 











; announcement 
followed a 
} 

|forum on. war 


finanee at 


‘which Henry 
| Morgenthau 


Jr., Secretary 


|of the. Treas- 


Jay N. Whipple 


ury, diseussed 


| plans for fu- 
iture drives with the securities 


men. 


The IBA has had a clear cut 
complete cooperation 
with the Treasury in financing the 
war since before Pearl Habor, said 
Mr. Whipple who is a partner of 
the Chieago investment house of 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 

“In spite of the fact that more 
than 2,500 of our partners and 
| associates are now in the armed 


| services of our country, those of 
| us who are still left in the invest- 


ment banking field are fulfilling 
the promise of cooperation whieh 
we pledged in our convention two 
days before our country entered 
the war,” he said. “I know I speak 
for every member of our associa- 


| tion in pledging not only the con- 
| tinuance but the intensification of 
| these activities.” 


He added that the primary pur- 
pose of the meeting had been to 


| discuss and plan the part invest- 


ment bankers can take in future 
In addition, pre- 
reports of plans for a 
of investment banking’s 
the meeting by committees work- 
ing in the fields of industrial, rail- 
road, public utility and municipal 
finance. 

These studies are being directed 


| by the following men: 


Perey M. Stewart, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York, chairman of 


| the Industrial Securities Commit- 


tee; Albert T. Armitage, Coffin & 
Burr, Boston, chairman of the 
Public Service Securities Com- 
| mittee; John S. Loomis, Illinois 
Company of Chicago, chairman of 
the Railroad Securities Commit- 
tee; and H. Fred Hagemann, Jr., 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis, chairman of the Municipal 
Securities Corporation. 


Edw. Curran Dead 


Edward F. Curran, Treasurer of 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 120 
Chicago, Ilil., 
died. reeently after a brief illness. 
Mr. Curran’s entire business ca- 
reer had been spent with A. G. 
Becker & Co., whose employ he 
entered in 1906 as an office boy. 
For the last several years he 


served as Treasurer. 





+ Harry Payne Elecied Chairman Of Board Of | 
Governors Of Chicago Stock Exchange 


i 


‘leave of absence wth the ‘Alien 
‘Property Custodian, has rejoined 
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Hornbiower & Weeks 
Add G. D. McCracken 


(Special to The Financial Curonicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Gordon D. 
McCracken has become associated 
with Farwell, Chapman & Co., 
208 South La Salle St., members 
of the New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. McCracken 
formerly associated with 
& Weeks for many 


was 
Hornblower 
years. 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—Harry M. Pa 


Co., was elected Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Chicago 


Stock Exchange, at the Annual 


ceeding Arthur M. Betts who has served five consecutive terms. 


Joseph E. Dempsey, Dempsey 
lock, F. S. 


Moseley & Co.; and Charles R. Perrigo, Hornblower & 


yne, partner of Webster, Marsh & 
Election of the Exchange, suc- 


-Detmer & Co.; F. Fletcher Gar- 





Weeks were 
of the Board to serve three years. | 
Arthur M. Betts, former Chair- 
man of the Board, Alfred L. Baker 
& Co.; John 
W. Billings, 
Sadler & Co.; 
Frederick J. 
Stannard;| 
Barrett Wen-| 
dell, Lee Hig-| 
ginson Corp.;) 
and Edwin T.! 
Wood were 
elected mem-| 
bers of 





the | 
Board to serve 
three years;!| 
Elmer A.!' 
Kurzka, Fred; 
W. Fairman & 
Co. was elect- 
ed to a two- 
yearterm, 
and John R. 
Burdick, Jr. 
was elected to a one-year term. 
They succeed Messrs. Walter J. 
Buhler; M. Ralph Cleary, Cleary 
& Co.; Thomas E. Hosty, Sincere 
& Co.: Harry M. Payne; Richard 
W. Phillips; Sampson Rogers, Jr., 
McMaster, Hutchinson & Co.; and 
R. Arthur Wood. 

Paul B. Skinner, of Hornblower 
& Weeks, was elected Chairman 
cf the 1944 Nominating Commit- 
tee and Messrs. Leo M. Apgar, 
Apgar, Daniels & Co.; William A. 
Fuller, William A. Fuller & Co.; 
John J. Griffin and Henry L. Veh- 
meyer were elected members of 
the Committee. 


Harry M. Payne 





Platin With Link, Gorman 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Sven V. Pla- 
tin has become affiliated with 
Link, Gorman & Co., Inc., 208 
South La Salle St. Mr. Platin 
was previous connected’ with 
Joseph F. Dixon & Co., Thompson 
Ross Securities Co., and Demp- 
sey-Detmer & Co. 


Withdraws As Partner 


J. Carney Howell retired. from 
partnership in McMaster Hutch- 
inson & Co., 105 South La Salle 
St.. members of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, as of May 31. 


] icInerney Rejoins Fairman 


CHICAGO, ILL.—E. J. MclIn- 
erney, sales manager of Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, members of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange, who was. on 


the firm. 


With Negley, Jens & Rowe 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PEORIA, ILL.—Harold M. Roe 
has become associated with Neg- 
ley, Jens & Rowe, Jefferson 
Building. Mr. Roe was formerly 
district agent: for United Securi- 
ties Company of Missouri. 





reelected members® 


Ggo. Bond Traders Club 
Members In Services 


The following members of the 
20nd Traders Club of Chicago 
are in the armed forces: 

Set. Richard J. Aldworth, Salo- 
mon Bros; & Hutzler; Pvt. Joseph 
G. Ballisch, A. C. Allyn & Co.; 
Pvt. N. B. Baum, Selected Invest- 
ments Co.; Lt. K. S. Beall, killed 
in line of duty, Cruttenden & Co.: 
Lt. George Fabian Brewer,: Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Corp. Frank Buller, 
Hickey & Co.; Sgt. James J. Cal- 





lan, Riter & Co.; Major John W. 
Clarke, John W. Clarke, Inc.; 


|RT 2 James E. Czarnecki, Harris, | Life insur. Payments 


Hall & Co.; Lt. Richard Cooley, 
Thomson & McKinnon; Corp. Wal- 
ter E. Cooney, Fred W. Fairman 
& Co.; Lt. J. Smith Ferebee, Chi- 
cago; Ensign John H. Fyfe, Harris; 
Hall & Co.; Richard H. Goodman, 
Cohu & Torrey, New York; Lt. 
Wm. A. Grigsby, John Nuveen & 


| $205,253,000 





Co.; Pvt. Charles Hofer, Ernst & 
Co.; Petty Officer Henry Jensen, 
Blair Securities Corp.; Lt. Fred F. 
Johnson, Brown, Bennett & John- 
son; Pvt. Hugh Kearns, Doyle, 
O’Connor & Co.; Lt. W. W. Leahy, 


Chicago Recommendations _ 


Brailsford & Co., 208 So. La| Common, Cansolidated Gas Util-| 
Salle Street, have recent figures| ities, Common, and North Shore) 
on Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co.,' Gas Co., Common. 

Common, Leece-Neville Co., Com- | * * * 

psy do ea Corp. Common.) John J. O’Brien & Co., 231 So. 
j _La Salle Street, will send on re- 
oe ee | quest late figures on Braniff Air-| 

Doyle, O'Connor & Co., 135 So, ways, Ine. 
La Salle Street, have prepared | “ 
recent figures on Peoples Light & | 
Power Co. Preferred Stock, and 
wiH send same on request. 

* * * 


Straus Securities Co., 135 So. La 
Salle Street, have prepared recent 
|analyses on Palace Travel Coach 

Corp., Common, American States 

Farroll Bros., 208 So. La Salle| Utilities Corp., Preferred and 

Street, have prepared complete | Common, and Feote Bros. Gear & 


data on new 4s of 91 of Ft. Dodge, | Machine Corp. Sent on request. 
Des Moines & So. Ry. and a new ° ° +d 
comprehensive circular on Stand-| 
ard Silica Corp. These are avail-| Salle Street, have prepared in- 
able for the asking. | teresting memoranda on Ham- 

st 3k | mond Instrument Co. and Western 
| Groeer, copies of which may be 


Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade | : ; Ray “2 : 
Building, will furnish late fig. | Obtained from the firm upon re- 


ures on Globe American Corp. | 2Uest- 


Caswell & Co., 120 South La 


Enyart, Van Camp & Co., 100 
| West Monroe Street, will furnish 
|auotations on Chicage and Suburb- 


Down 10°% In April)*” *™* “8 on ee 


: | William A. Fuller & Co., 209 
Total payments to American}. . “ 
families by the life insurance com- South La Salle Street, will supply 


. upon request late information on 
panies of = peer eel Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 


with $227,512,000 in the same) reas <5 

month of last year, it was re-| : Straus Securities Company, 135 
ported June 10 by the Institute | South La Salle Street, will send 
of Life Insurance. The 10% de-| UPON reduest copies of a detailed 
crease, the Institute reports, is due | tryst sinking fund 5% gold bonds 
in large part to the very sharp|of the Chicago City and Connect- 
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We Maintain Active Trading Markets 


Francoeur, Moran & Co.; Sgt. Ed. 
decrease in emergency calls for) 


ing Railways. in the Leading OQver-Counter Securities 


Liening, Valiquet & Co.; Sgt. 
Donald R. Muller, Harris, Upham 
& Co.; Lt. Paul M. Ohnemus, En- 
yart, Van Camp & Co.; Sgt. Ar- 
thur Sacco, Alexander & Co.; Pvt. | 
George R. Torrey, Kebbon, Mc- 
Cormick & Co.; Pvt. Richard J. | 
Wallace; Remer, Mitchell & Reit- | 
zel; Pvt. Thomas D. Walsh, Doyle; | 
O’Connor & Co.; Pvt. Raymond C. | 
Wauchop, Doyle, O’Connor & Co.;| 
Pvt. Chapin N. Wright, Fred E.| 
Busbey & Co.; Lt. Burnham Yates, | 
Weeden & Co. 





| 
| 
} 





Chicago Bond Traders | 
To Hold Summer Outing 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Bond! 
Traders Club of Chicago ane | 
nounces that its annual golf and 
summer outing will be held on 
Saturday, June 19, at the Mohawk | 
Country Club (Bensenville, IIL). | 
Features of the outing will be 
golf, baseball, tennis, horseshoe 
pitching and bridge. 

Peter J. Conlan, of Hornblower | 
& Weeks, is Chairman of the | 
Program /Committee, assisted by | 
Thomas R. Montgomery of Glore; 
Forgan &.Co.; Charles G. Scheuer | 
of Valiquet & Co.; Charles Enyart |! 
of Enyart, Van Camp. & Co:;. Gil-| 
bert E. . Egbert 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Officers of the club are: Rich-| 
ard W. Simmons of Lee Higgin- | 
son Corporation, President; James 
H. Murphy of Cruttenden & Co., 
Vice President; Loren A. Cochran | 
of Glore, Forgan & Co., Secretary, | 
and F. Girard Schoettler - of | 
Wayne Hummer & Co., Treasurer. | 

Thirty members of the Bond) 
Traders Club are now in. the} 
armed services. 


policy cash values, these being | 
$26,630,000 in April, 39% less than 
in April a year ago. 

For the first four months of the | 
year total payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries were $826,- 
593,000, compared with $852,893,- 
000 in the same period of 1942. 

Death benefit payments are still | 
running ahead of a year ago, the 
April payments of $93,508,000 
comparing with $92,409,000 in the 
same. month last year. For the 
year to date, they are 9% greater 
than last year. 

April payments reported by cad 


Institute were: 
April, 1943 
$23,508,000 





April, 1942 
$92,409,000 


Death benefits 
Matured endow- 
ments 
Disability 
Annuity payments 
Surrender values 
Dividends to pol- 
icyholders 


23,404,000 | 

7,943,000 
13,694,000 
43,415,000 | 


31,709,000 

7,710,000 
14,016,000 
26,630,000 


31,680,000 46,647,000 | 


$227,512,000 


Total $205,253,000 


| Weekly Review has some interest- 
‘ing statistics with 


| out 


oe * 8 


Zippin & Company, 208 South | 
La Salle Street, will furnish on} 
request late data on Foreign Se- 
eurities, including bonds, stocks, 
coupons, and scrip. 

Saal 2 = 


Thomson & McKinnen’s current 


reference to 
railroad earnings. This issue is 
correlated with their Weekly 
Bond Review, which devotes con- 
siderable space to the Atchison 
Bond Retirement, the St. Paul 
Plan and Rail Wage Increases. | 
Recognizing the growing public 
interest in the subject, they have 
also just issued a special release 
on the Plastic industry, pointing | 
the tremendous long-range | 
growth possibilities and discussing | 





| leaders in this field. 


Copies of any or all of these re- 
views may be obtained free for | 
the asking, by communicating | 
with Thomson & McKinnon’s | 
Statistical Library, 231 South La-| 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 


We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of seecuri- 
ties, providing investment dealers 
with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in no way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Inquiries in- 
vited. 
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Chieago 
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Lorp, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street, New York 


JERSEY CITY 


Prospectus on request 


LOS ANGELES 

















Invesiment Trusts 
The ABC Of Something Or Other 


When the Government sells bonds to the commercial banks, new 
deposits are created—$1 of new deposits for every $1 of bonds sold. 
(That’s easy.) The Federal debt stands today at approximately $135 


billion. 
this debt. 


The commercial banking system holds about $54 billion of 
That’s the main reason why commercial bank deposits 


are about $85 billion now as compared with only $22 billion back 


in 1917: (Are you still with me?)” 


Suppose the Federal debt goes 
to $250 billion (and that’s being 
conservative), where will bank 
deposits be? Well, if the banks 
continue to take bonds in about 
the same ratio as _ heretofore, 
they'll sop up approximately $46 
billion more, or 40% of the in- 
crease. That will boost total de- 
posits to $131 billion, or about 
$1,000 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. (Brother, 
that ain’t hay!) 

There’s a lot more to the story, 
including money in circulation, 
savings bank deposits and a mere 
$85 billion of Federal debt now 
held by the “public.” But why 
get all fussed up with figures? 
(All I want to know is who’s go- 
ing to have the first billion-dollar 
investment company!) 


Investment Company Briefs 


Calvin Bullock’s Bulletin points 
out that the true situation with 
respect to many companies is 
much better than net earnings 
after reserves would indicate. 
This is because of the heavy allo- 





Prospectus and additional 
data obtainable from your own 
investment dealer, or from 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Established 1894 
One Wall Street, New York 
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Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 4 IN BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 
Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 
THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 














RAILROAD 
SHARES 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GRO UP, InconporaTeD 


63 WALL STREET—-NEW YOR 











cations to Special Reserves. For 
example, ten companies whose 
stocks are held in Dividend 
Shares’ portfolio reported total 
net earnings of $438,469,811 last 
year after taxes but before special 
reserves. $116,427,315 or nearly 
27% of this amount was allocated 











to special reserve funds. 
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National Securities & Research 
Corp.’s Investment Timing dis- 
cusses the trend of industrial pro- 
duction and concludes that while 
the peak may be near in point of 
volume, it might be a year or 
more off in point of time. The ser- 
vice continues to forecast the in- 
termediate trend of stock prices 
as being upward. 
B % 


Fr 


Hugh W. Long & Co.’s New 
York Letter draws heavily on 
New York newspaper talent. The 
lead article, “Wall Streeters In 
Washington,” is by John G. For- 
rest, Financial Editor of the New 
York Times. Another feature is a 
reprint of 
Wall Street” by Ralph Hender- 
shot, World-Telegram Financial 
Editor. 

Another innovation by the Long 
Company is the mailing of a com- 
plete engineering report of the 
well-known technical research 
firm, Kerr & Co., on the steel in- 
austry outlook to all affiliated 
dealers. It is hard to see how 
dealers can respond other than 
favorably to such friendly, helpful 
service. 

° ad % 

With the market today about 

where it was in 1940 before the 





“Public Returns To! 
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| 














| 
fall of France, Keystone Corp’s| 
Keynotes asks: “Is the outlook | 
better today than it was in June, | 
1940?” 

Granted that the range of se-| 
curities offered by Keystone| 
Custodian Funds facilities a| 
specialized marketing technique, | 
a good deal of credit is due the! 
sponsor for the effectiveness of 
the tools developed to aid dealers 
in merchandising the Funds. The' 
“Block of Capital” forms, the| 
“Security Selector” and the ‘‘Posi- | 
tion” and “Transfer Schedule” | 
forms have undoubtedly had quite | 
a little to do with the $18,000,000 | 
increase in net assets this year. | 

a 2 3 

“Imagine a demented farmer | 
who first spent all his income and | 
then spent all the proceeds of a| 
mortgage to the full value of his| 
farm—all to buy hay for a giant 
bonfire. When the fire is out how | 
will he pay the interest on his 
mortgage? Only a great increase | 
in the price of farms and of his 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Savs 


(Continued from page 2164) 
does not live up to its prom- 
ises in the subsequent week 
is immediately to be consid- 
ered dangerous. This is 
further heightened if one set 
of averages does not confirm 
the bullish indication given) 
by the other average. 

Up to the time this was | 
written there was nothing in| 
the action of either of the 
averages or the market as a) 
whole to make me change the | 
position I took in last week’s | 
column. The danger signs I| 
called attention to last week | 
are not only still there but! 





seem to be gathering force. | 


| &@ 


Bank Stock Attractive 


Stock of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany offers an interesting possi- 
bility for investors according to 
circular being distributed by 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


we are painfully aware that 
under Prentiss Brown and 
Chester Davis the OPA and 
Food Administration has be- 
come a joke. Price ceilings are 
meaningless. The line is being 
held at one end and being 
blithely broken at the other. 
Legislation, such as the Con- 
nolly bill, to outlaw strikes 
will not settle the problem. 
Labor troubles are a natural 


‘result of the ferment the OPA 


farm products can save him aabengd fa eet ce why shiek are | and other bodies are stewing. 


bankruptcy. The farmer is power- | 
less to cause such a price increase. | 
But Government can, and does, 
increase the general price level 
when it is faced with essentially 
ihe same problem. 


| 
“But note carefully, Govern-| 
ment does not try to increase the | 
price level while it is spending | 
zreat sums for armaments. n 
the contrary it makes a deter-| 
mined effort, as now in this coun-| 
try, to keep prices from rising! 
while government is the big buy-| 
er. But after the war spending is 
over and the critical problem is| 
no longer victory but solvency, | 
the emphasis is reversed. Be-' 
cause interest on the war debt 
looms so large, prices are then| 
permitted, encouraged, forced to) 
go higher. It is the only way that| 
the debt can be brought into rea- 
sonable relationship to the value 
of the nation’s producing prop- 
erty. 

“Price rises will be moderate 
during the war—it is the post-war 
period which will bring the sub- 
stantial price advances.”’—From 
Distributors Group’s folder on 
“INFLATION—What It is . . How 
It Affects You... What You Can 
Do About It.” 


Investment Company Distrib- 
utors has published a leaflet 
showing the nine and one-quarter 
vear record of the Investment 
Company of America through 
March 31, 1943. In that period the 
total gain for the fund was 205.9% 
as compared with an average gain 
of 69.1% for 24 other companies. 
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Investment Company Reports 


Dividend Shares had net assets 
of $43,682,288 as of April 30, 1943. 
Net asset value per share gained 
20.04% over October 31, 1942 as 
compared with a gain of 18.77% 
for the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average in the same period. 


Keystone Custodian Fund Series 
“B2” reported total net assets of 
$8,516,012 on April 30, 1943 
equivalent to $25.10 per share. 
This compares with net assets of 
$5,816,848, or $21.45 per share a 
year earlier. As of April 30, 1943 
unrealized appreciation of securi- 
ties owned amounted to $1,184,147. 


Bond Investment Trust reports 
assets over $1,000,000 compared 
with approximately $47,000 last 








INCORPORATED 
INVESTORS 


Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


The PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 























Send for 


Prospectus 





| Republic 
| Investors Fund, Inc. 
| Distributing Agent 


W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO. Inc. 


40 Exchange Place, New York 
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'get this post war world and 


‘bursts of labor trouble 














based is difficult to explain. 
it’s something else. But what- | 


not only stop buying stocks | 
but stop thinking about what 
to do with what you have and 


ue * * 

There is a good deal of talk 
around about the post war 
world and how business will | 
adjust itself to it. My sug- 
gestion is that, so far as the 
market is concerned, you for- 





give more thought to what is 
going around you today. Yes, 
we are winning the war on 
the battlefronts, but we are 
losing it at home. 
2k x * 

Last week we were faced 
by another strike, a major 
strike in the coal industry. 
But this was just one strike. 
There were sporadic out- 
in 
other plants as well. It is all 
well and good to call Lewis, 
the coal miners and other 
etrikers a sabotaging dirty 
bunch of so-and-sos. But this 
outraged feeling no matter 
how justified doesn’t recog- 
nize the true picture. The 
harsh fact is that labor unrest, 
which hampers the war ef- 
fort, is a direct reflection of 
our week kneed home front 
policy. 

We all remember the Hold- 
the-Line order from FDR. Yet 





September when the trust became 
an open-end company. 


Dividends 


Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
—A dividend of 20c payable June 
25 to stock of record June 17, 1943. 

Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing dividends payable June 30 
to stock of record June 16, 1943. 

Class Extra Total 
Agricultural --- .05 -05 10 
Automobile — 

Aviation — _- 
ERE. 
Chemical _.. ~~ 
. Equipment_ 
ae . 
Fully Administ’d_ 
Gen’l Bond Shrs. 
Indus. Machinery 
Investing Co... . 
Low Priced_.__~- 
Merchandising -—-~ 
Mining 
Petroleum --.-~--~-. 
Railroad Rs 
Railroad Equip.-_ 
Steel 
Tobacco 
Utilities 


Union Trusteed Funds, Inc.— 


A dividend of 18c on UCSA and 
8c on UCSB payable June 19, 1943. 





'pen to you.” 
i 


|Business caught between 
Perhaps it’s the war; perhaps| WPB regulations and dissatis- 


fied labor is doing as good a 


‘ever it is the time is here to | job as can be expected but it 


too must eventually feel the 


grinding power of the mill- 


stones. 
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In discussing the above I’ve 
tried to be dispassionate and 
see what is behind the current 
market uncertainty. Perhaps 


‘my reasoning may be lop- 


sided. But I doubt if my con- 


clusions are. 


oe tk * 


Inflation, a wild eyed sort, 
may change the entire pic- 
ture. I hardly think, however, 
that despite its ineptitude 
that the administration will 
permit this to occur. I feel 
that more efforts to check in- 
flation will shortly be made. 
What they will be I don’t 
know. But the market in its 
own way will act accordingly. 
I recognize the possibility that 
governmental edicts do not 
permanently change economic 
laws. But even the threat of 
such a change will drive the 
market down. 

aK as 

Obviously no one will ring 
a bell and warn you when to 
get out. The market itself 
will give the signals. If you’re 
able to read them you will 
act If you can’t you'll be left 
high, but not so dry, scream- 
ing at ‘administrative mud- 
dling.’”’ So remember the stops 
given you last week and don’t 
start thinking “it can’t hap- 


wk 


nS co 1 


More next Thursday. 

—Walter Whyte 
expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


[The views 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Packard Head Sees Ways To Speed 
Transition For Post-War Economy 


(Continued from first page) 
for -mass-production of - Rolls-, ciently planned production lines 
Royce aircraft engines and Pack-)} will aid this result. 


NYSE To Continue 1% 
| Net Commission Charge 


| The Board of Governors of the 
|New York Stock Exchange ap- 
| proved on June 3 an amendment 
| to the Constitution to continue, at 


by the Exchange. Reductions in| . 
dues and other charges porox, | CoFrection In Report 


imately offset, at the then volume | On NYSE Borrowings 

of trading, receipts from the new | “Emil Schram, President of the 

bewty on vor app ie onl |New York Stock Exchange, issued. 
here appears to be a general! the following statement on June 


opinion among the membership|4 regardin a correction i 
that the Exchange should now | money boriewilaa cepict pa 


ard marine engines. “To speed employment and pro- 
- “Obviously, there will be plenty 
of legal ‘paper work’ before we 
can start re-arranging the plants 
and setting up the machines 
needed for motor car production. 
If this ‘paper work’ is postponed | 
until after the war, post-war em-| 
ployment.-will be correspondingly 
aelayed. Therefore, Government|! 
Steps to provide this legal ma- 
chinery are needed now. 

“The second major problem is 
that of mapping out our post-war 
plant lay-outs and installing the 
required production equipment. 
This is a tremendous job in itself, 
particularly with Packard, because | 
our plants were so completely 
torn up for war production. How- 
éver, we estimate that rearrange- 
ment can be rushed through in as 
short a time as it will be possible 
to get materials to produce auto- 
mobiles.” 

Mr. Christopher also pointed 
out that similar re-conversion 
problems face Packard’s 350 sub- 
contractors on war production 
work. Here again, Government 
steps to provide the necessary 
legal machinery are necessary, he 
declared. 


. “Unless the post-war situation 
is faced squarely now we may 
find it a whole lot harder and a 
lot longer to get out of war pro- 
duction than it was to get into it,” 
Mr. Christopher commented. 





Re-conversion Harder Than 
Conversion 


“When war was declared, pri- 
vate enterprise lost no time in 
converting to war production, 
leaving..the legal ‘paper work’ 
between Government and indus- 
try to follow along later. But that 
process cannot be reversed with 
equal ease. The ‘paper work’ will 
have to precede the changeover 
back to peace production or we 
will have to wait too long for 
authority to move a single Gov- 
ernment-owned machine out of 
the plants. 

“We may find our difficulties 
greater at Packard than those of 
some other plants because of our 
need to replace large numbers of 
our machines and tools released 
to help break production bottle- 
necks of other companies. Pack- 
ard was the first company to sup- 
ply a complete list of its available 
equipment to WPB and, as a re- 
sult, we were drawn upon heavily 
by other manufacturers who 
couldn’t get vital equipment soon 
enough from other sources.” 


Responsibility To Dealers 
Remembered 


In all of its post-war planning, 
the company is particularly con- 
scious of its obligations to the 
many loyal Packard dealers as 
well as to Packard employees, Mr. 
Christopher declared. It is in the 
interest of dealers as well as em- 
ployees that the gap between war 
and peace production be made as 
narrow as possible, he said. 

“Because our conversion from 
the manufacture of motor cars to 
war engines was so complete, our 
re-conversion will be like starting 
from scratch. Therefore, the Pack- 
ard post-war planning committee 
is working toward a totally new 
peace-time production arrange- 
ment. We will incorporate not 
only the best methods known to 
the automobile industry at the 
stoppage of car production in 
early 1942 but many new ideas 
which we have developed in the 
mass production of aircraft and 
marine engines. 

Post-War Production Line To Be 
More Efficient 
“We expect that our motor car 


production will be one-third 
higher than it was during our pre- 


duction, Packard intends to man-|a maximum 1% rate, the present 


ufacture its streamlined Packard! charge’ on net: commissions re- 
Clipper model. If we did not re-| tained by members and member 
sume with these models, produc-| firms on transactions effected on 
tion and employment would be! the Exchange but to remove the 
delayed for months during the de-| restrictions on total receipts. The 
signing and building of new dies| proposed amendment has been 
and tools for brand-new models.” | submitted to the Exchange mem- 
| bership for balloting. This sec- 
tion now provides that when re- 
Bacon Elected Gov | ceipts from this source during any 
° |year have exceeded $500,000 the 
Of NY Stock Exchan e rate of charge for the rest of the 
4 year shall be cut in half and when 
: _| receipts during any year have ex- 
var ol te Wee tek Saat ae ceeded $750,000 the charge shall 
change and a partner of Bacon, | be discontinued entirely during 
Stevenson & Co. since Sept. 1,| the remainder of the year. 
1927, was elected a member of} Ina letter to the members, Emil 
the Board of Governors of the Ex- | Schram, President of the Ex- 
change on June 3 to fill the va-| change, explained that removing 
cancy in the Board created by the} the restrictions is designed to per- 
election of John A. Coleman to; mit the Exchange to take advan- 
Chairman. Mr. Bacon will serve| tage of the recent increase in 
as a Governor until the next an-| volume of trading to strengthen 
nual election. 'its financial position. His letter 
The Exchange’s announcement/| further stated, in part: 
further said: “As you are aware, the Ex- 
“Born 44 years ago in Short! change has operated at substantial 
Hills, N. J., Mr. Bacon attended | deficits during recent years. The 
St. Paul’s School and was grad-| charge on net commissions was 
uated by Harvard University in| instituted a year ago as part of 
i921. While a student at Harvard,|a broad program designed to es- 
he enlisted and served with the) tablish the finances of the Ex- 
U.S. Army. He subsequently at-| change on a sound basis and to 
tended Magdalen College, Oxford; provide a fairer allocation of 
University. | charges in relation to the use by 
“Following 3 years employment 
with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co., and several months associa- 
tion, in 1927, with Edward B. 
Smith & Co., he formed his own 
firm.” 





members of the facilities of the 
Exchange. At that time (when 
volume of trading was averaging 
less than 400,000 shares a day) it 
was felt that no substantial addi- 
tional revenue should be sought 








vious peak year. Better utiliza- 
tion of floor space and more effi- 
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take advantage of the recent in- 
crease in volume of trading to 
strengthen its financial position. | 


Such a program would be in the) 


best interest of the Exchange. 

“During recent years the em- 
phasis of those responsible for the | 
administration of the Exchange) 
has necessarily been on reduction | 
of expenses, the lowering of| 
charges to members and the con-| 
servation of the cash resources of | 
the Exchange. The Exchange ex-| 
pects to continue its policy of eco- 
nomy and to hold expenses to the) 
minimum level necessary to pro- 
vide adequate facilities and ser- 
vices for the investing public. We 
are now in a period, however, 
when we should seek to do more 
than merely conserve the Ex- 
change’s existing resouces; we 
should plan to increase these re- 
sources reasonably in order that 
the Exchange may be equipped to 
meet its responsibilities in the fu- 
ture.” 





Insurance Stock Attractive 


The current situation in Home 
Insurance Company offers at-| 
tractive possibilities, according to 
a circular being distributed by 
Butler-Huff & Co. of California, 
210 West Seventh St., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Copies of this circular 
which contains a history of the 





company and interesting compar- 
ative figures may be had from 
Butler-Huff & Co. upon request. 


April 30: 

“The New York Stock Exchange 
regrets that, in its tabulation of 
the total amount of borrowings on 
collateral by its member firms, 


| as of the close of business April 
30, 1943, the amount of such bor- 


rowings on United States Govern- 
ment ‘securities was given as 
$219,709,310 when it should have 
been $362,043,810 and the amount 
of borrowings on all other col- 
lateral was given as $349,904,989 
when it should have been $365,- 
039,646. 

“Thus, the total of all borrow- 
ings on collateral as of the close 
of business on April 30, 1943, 
should have been reported as 
el at instead of $569,614,- 

The tabulation as made public 
at the time by the Stock Exchange 
appeared in these columns May 
20, page 1866. 


“St. Pauls” vs. “MOPS” 


A most interesting comparative 
study of the relative merits of 
“St. Pauls” and “MOPS” has been 
compiled by W. Wendell Reuss, 
partner in McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss, One Wall St., New York 


City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Copies of the 
study, giving the author’s reasons 
for his present preference for 
“MOP” securities may be had 
upon request from McLaughlin, 
Baird & Reuss. 
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764,500 
GULF OIL CORPORATION 


CAPITAL STOCK 


THIS IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THIS STOCK FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO 
BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF SUCH STOCK. THE OFFER is 
MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS, 


SHARES 


(PAR VALUE $25) 





PRICE $47. 


50 A SHARE 











PITTSBURGH, JUNE 7, 1943 


COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE UNDERSIGNED ONLY IN STATES 
IN WHICH THE UNDERSIGNED IS LEGALLY AUTHORIZED TO ACT AS A DEALER IN SECURITIES 
AND IN WHICH SUCH PROSPECTUS MAY LEGALLY BE DISTRIBUTED, 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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Laval Mobilizes More 


| “Rigorous 
Workers For Germany taxen against any one who tries | 


Pierre Laval ordered France’s 


work on June 5 and told the 
French people that 200,000 more 
workers must go to Germany, said 
Associated Press advices 
London on June 5, which also 
stated: 


Speaking on the Paris radio, the 
Chief of the Vichy government 
said: “French volunteers at the 
eastern front (Russia) demand 
that we equal their sacrifice. I 
have decided to call up the 1942 
class without exception for work 
in order to avoid arbitrariness. 
They will all go without excep- 
tion. I tell all not to withdraw 
from this obligation. 


from | 


| yourselves to the calling-up au- 
| thorities. 
be 


measures will 


to avoid the call-up. Two hun- 
the result of a convention between 
Germany and France between 
March 1 and July 1. Many have 
|said that during my recent trip to 
Germany I had to agree to strin- 
| gent measures. 


| “This is entirely untrue. On the | 


‘contrary Hitler was cordial and 
| understanding.” 

| Laval declared “I bear with you 
the burden of defeat” in the loss 
|of North Africa, and he cried out 
|against the black market, blam- 
|ing it for French food difficul- 
| ties. 

| “I know that only too many 


Present ' people expect salvation from Eng- would begin to measure 


1942 military class mobilized for dred thousand workers must go as | 


land, America and Russia,” he, 
|said. ““‘They rejoice at recent mili- | 


'tary events, but military events 
have not borne out that hope. It 
|took the Allies six month to re- 


| divisions. 


| “Those people forget that Eu- | 
|rope now is a fortress, that war is | 


everywhere in the air and sea and 
|Far East and that Russia herself 
|is invaded. 

| “Those who think that in order 
'to be free their women and chil- 


'dren must be killed are mistaken. | 
| 'S. Fink of Ira Haupt & Co., 111 


‘Indeed, it shows a profound upset 
|of our souls that any one can be- 
‘lieve this. I prefer my policy” 


On post-war prospects, Laval 
'said: “If the Anglo-Americans 
achieve victory .on the European 


| Continent, the Anglo-Saxon world | 
|request from Ira Haupt & Co. 


itself 


duce a few German and Italian 


with the Soviets and the results of 
that fight would not be in doubt. 
Bolshevism would then engulf 
Europe. Europe would then be a 
Soviet state.” 


Interesting Speculation 


The $3 preference stock of 
United Corporation appears as an 
interesting speculation in the 


public utility field, according to/| 
'a detailed memorandum discuss- 


ing the current situation affect- 
ing the corporation, prepared by 


Broadway, New York City, mem- 


| bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


change and other leading ex- 
changes. Copies of this memoran- 


dum which discusses the situation 
in some detail may be had upon 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 
In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 


ican way of life! 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dallars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 


and Tokio! 
You’ve undoubtedly 


got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 


your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 


gross payroll going into 


War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 


This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


You've done your bit 














tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 


dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


a 


* 


i Now do your best! 





Changes In Payment 
Of NY Stock Transfer 


Taxes By Stamps 


The attention of member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
was directed on June 4 to the ac- 
tion taken on the elimination of 
stamps in payment of Federal and 
New York State transfer taxes. 

The following is a_ circular 
mailed to members by Max Jac- 
guin, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Stock Exchange: 

“The New York Stock Exchange 
and the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms for a number of 
vears have been endeavoring to 
induce the Federal and State tax- 
ing authorities to permit the pay- 
ment of taxes due on sales, trans- 
fers and deliveries of securities, 
covered by their respective reg- 
ulations, other than by the phys- 
ical attachment of stamps as pres- 
ently required. 

“In so far as New York State 
transfer taxes are concerned, this 
required specific changes in the 
law. These changes were enacted 
by the New York State legislature 
end approved by Governor Dewey 
at the last session, and the New 
York State Tax Commission is 
now in the process of preparing 
appropriate regulations. It is ex- 
pected that these regulations will 
be issued in sufficient time so 
that these taxes may be paid 
through the Stock Clearing Cor- 
poration on or about July 1, 1943. 

“The attention of members is 
directed to the fact that the 
amendments in the New York 
State law provide for the payment 
of such taxes only in respect of 
transactions effected on a regis- 
tered securities Exchange located 
within the State of New York. 
Conversely, it will not permit of 
such payment of taxes in respect 
of over-the-counter transactions 
in listed securities. Members are 
urged to regulate their purchases 
of New York State Transfer 
stamps so as to have on hand after 
July 1, 1943, only such stamps as 
are necessary to cover over-the- 
counter transactions. 

“With regard to Federal taxes, 
Regulations 71 covering this mat- 
ter does not, in its present form, 
permit of a method for the pay- 
ment of such taxes suitable for 
our purposes in that, although it 
permits payment through a clear- 
ing house, the work entailed in 
providing and maintaining the re- 
quired records is prohibitive from 
a practical standpoint. After many 
conferences, we are confident that 
our proposals for amending Regu- 
iation 71 will be approved and 
said regulation will be amended 
in the near future. It is hoped 
that these amendments may be 
accomplished by the issuance of 
en appropriate Treasury Depart- 
ment during in sufficient time to 
enable us to proceed in this con- 
nection also, on or about July 1, 
1943. Members are similarly 
urged to regulate their purchases 
of Federal stamps accordingly.” 


NYSE Members To Vote 
On Amending Gratuities 


An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the New York Stock Ex- 
change with respect to gratuities 
payable to adopted children was 
approved by the Exchange’s 
Board of Governors on June 3 and 
has been submitted to the mem- 
bership for balloting. The pro- 
posed amendment to Section 4 of 
Article XVI provides that legally 
edopted children of a member of 
the Exchange would share in the 
gratuities payable on his death to 
the same extent as actua! chil- 
dren. The purpose of this amend- 
ment, which was suggested by the 
Trustees of the Gratuity Fund, is 
to give adopted children the same 
standing with respect to gratuity 
payments as they now have under 
the laws of the State of New York 
with respect to the estate of a 
parent who dies without a will. 
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Production Gosts Up Since Beginning of Year- 
Further Increase Expected: Conference Board 


Industrial production costs have risen rather generally since the) 


first of this year, and the upward trend is expected by the majority 
to continue during the next six months, according to returns to the 
National Industrial Conference Board which has just completed a 


survey of the current situation in a number of representative indus- 


trial concerns. 


Under date of June 9, the Con-® 


ference Board stated: 

“Three-quarters of the report- 
ing companies recorded an in- 
crease during the past four 
months. Costs held _ relatively 
steady for about one-seventh, par- 
ticularly those in the food and 
metal products industries. One 
executive in 12 reports a decline 
in costs. 

“Labor was the greatest pro- 
duction cost problem for over 
half of those reporting, while 
about a quarter found raw ma- 
terials their chief cost worry. La- 
bor productivity and efficiency 
have directly affected wage costs 
in the majority of reporting com- 
panies which state that declining 
efficiency has been the rule. 
Among the labor factors increas- 
ing production costs are man- 
power shortages, an increase in 
absenteeism, turnover, wages, the 
48-hour week, occasional work 
stoppages, and the greater cost of 
supervision. 

“Raw material costs are holding 
steady in about 45% of the con- 
cerns, particularly those in the 
heavy machinery, metal products 
and foundry industries. The 
paper, food and chemical indus- 
tries are prominent among the 
three-tenths reporting increases 
in costs of raw materials. Among 
the causes stated are shortages 
and higher prices, transportation 
difficulties and additional freight 
charges, subcontracting at higher 
prices, rationing, and the use of 
more expensive grades of substi- 
tutes. Except for certain food 
companies, all industries antici- 
pate an increase in raw material 
costs this year. 

“Most companies have been un- 
able to pass on any increase in 
costs and their profit margins 
have narrowed. About one-tenth 
report that they are not being 
‘squeezed,’ but most of these com- 
panies have been operating under 
‘cost-plus’ contracts or their unit 
costs have been lowered as a re- 
sult of a larger volume of pro- 
duction. 

“Costs of production are ex- 
pected to go higher by about 
three-fifths of those reporting. A 
very small percentage of the co- 
operators anticipate that produc- 
tion costs will hold steady or de- 
cline during the second and third 
quarters of 1943. 

“The paper, food and chemical 
industries are prominent among 
the three-tenths reporting in- 
creases in costs of raw materials. 
Among the causes stated are 
shortages and higher prices, trans- 
portation difficulties and addition- 
al freight charges, subcontracting 
at higher prices, rationing, and 
the use of more expensive grades 
of substitutes. Except for certain 
food companies, all industries an- 
ticipate an increase in raw ma- 
terial costs this year. 


Food Rationing In France 
Reported Most Stringent 


A young Frenchwoman per- 
mitted by the German government 
to leave Vichy, France, to join her 
fiance in the United States, speak- 
ing of food conditions in France, 
reported that there was “plenty 
of starvation” there. 

“If the people are lucky en- 
ough,” she stated, “they are able 
to get about 250 grams of fat 
weekly and 120 grams of meat, in- 
cluding bone. That is about the 
size of a big hamburger. They 
are allowed 200 grams of bread 
daily, equal to about four slices, 
and just a few vegetables. The 
children are allowed some milk, 
but there is no more concentrated 
milk in France.” 








Clarifies Status Of 
Persons Named On 
Beneficiary War Bonds 


Under a decision handed down 
in New York City on June 5 by 
Surrogate James A. Foley, the 
beneficial status of persons named 
on “beneficiary war bonds” ap- 
pears to be clarified, it was noted 
in the New York “Times” of June 
5. Stating that the ruling, involv- 
ing millions of dollars, was given 
in the case of the estate of Wil- 
liam J. Deyo, who died Dec. 25, 
1940, the “‘Times” reported as fol- 
lows regarding the decision: 

“In substance it holds that any 
war bond registered in the name 
of the purchaser and payable on 
his death to a beneficiary becomes 
the property of the beneficiary on 
the death of the purchaser. 

“A previous decision made at 
Special Term held that any such 
bonds were assets of the purchaser 
or the decedent’s estate and did 
not belong to the surviving bene- 
ficiary. 


“Surrogate Foley discussed at! 


length the contractual rights con- 
ferred on the beneficiary upon the 
purchase of any war bonds which 
will pass to another on the death 
of the purchaser. 

“In his decision the Court held: 

“*The rights of a beneficiary 
under these bonds is somewhat 
analogous to the rights of a bene- 
ficiary under an insurance policy, 
a beneficiary under a trust agree- 
ment, or a beneficiary of a ‘Totten 
Trust.’ The latter is the ordinary 
form of bank account which 
passes to the party named upon 


| the death of the original owner or 
depositor.’ ” 

A ruling similar to that of Sur- 
rogate Foley was contained in an 
International News Service dis- 
patch from Scranton, Pa., which 
appeared as follows in the “Wall 
Street Journal” of May 22: 

“Federal Judge Albert W. John- 
son has ruled that U. S. Savings 
and War Bonds cannot be consid- 
ered part of a decedent’s estate 
where there is a provision for 
payment of their redemption price 
to the beneficiary designated in 
the bonds. 

The court opinion also made 
the decision applicable to cases 
where the bonds were issued to 
co-owners, 


Denied SEC Registration 


A broker-dealer registration 
has been denied to William K. 
Archer and Edward G. Mader, 
members of the recently formed 
Archer, Mader & Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., on the ground that Mr. 
Archer’s past record did not jus- 
tify his re-entry into business. 
The action was apparently di- 
rected at Mr. Archer alone, as no 
mention was made of Mr. Mader 
except that he was a member of 
Rrcher, Mader & Co. 

The SEC had revoked registra- 
tion of W. K. Archer & Co. and 
ordered its expulsion from the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. on charges that it 
had violated fraud provisions of 
ithe Securities Act, and that Mr. 
| Archer had “over-reached” in his 
dealings with customers and fel- 
low broker-dealers and that he 
aided Claude Westfail, an em- 
ploye of a larger securities house 
in double dealing against the em- 
ploye’s own concern and its cus- 
tomers. 


McDonough Dead 


William E. McDonough, trader 
in. unlisted securities for Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago, Ill., died suddenly on May 
28. He had been connected with 
Paine, Webber since 1915. 

— 











s,8 
The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
Securities Must Be Sold—They Do Not Sell Themselves 


There is a wise old saying that goes “its not WHAT you know 
but what the other fellow thinks you know that counts.” Apply this 
to the securities business and half your battle is won. 

There may be those who deplore the fact the sales psychology 
must be used in order to convince many investors that they should 
do what is often best for their own interests. But it nevertheless is 
more than often times the case that many investors insist upon 
making serious investment mistakes just because some salesman 
didn’t have enough sales ability to convince them te do otherwise. 

No matter how attractive an investment may be, no one will 

benefit (either salesman or investor) unless someone goes out and 
tells investors in such a way as to convince them that they should 
take advantage of the opportunity. Even when it is necessary to 
use what some might call “tricks in the trade of selling” in order 
to reach a desirable objective it should be done. Some people have 
to be led, others cajoled, others enticed and there are even some who 
have to be shoved. That’s the way everything else in this world 
is accomplished and securities have to be sold in just the same 
manner. 
Here is an example. Let’s take the case of the procrastinating 
investor who always has an excuse for not doing business at the 
time that he should do so and as a result usually waits until the 
price of the security you have offered has advanced sharply in price. 
By this time the situation is usually too high to be an attractive 
purchase but in as much as he now insists upon doing something that 
was originally suggested by the salesman he is allowed to make the 
investment even at higher prices. Many times the security recom- 
mended originally at its first price was a real attractive purchase— 
later not the case. There is hardly a salesman who hasn’t met this 
particular brand of self styled investor; nor is there a salesman who 
hasn’t said whenever he met this rather exasperating individual— 
“what I’d give for a formula to make that fellow ACT WHEN HE 
SHOULD”! 

Sometimes salesmen have taken the frontal attack when they 
have bumped up against these cases. Usually this doesn’t work so 
well. We do know of one salesman who actually can “bawl the hell” 
out of these “think it over fellows” and he claims he gets away with 
it. In other cases its helpful at times to REVERSE THE PRO- 
CEDURE. Instead of presenting a security and its good points— 


MAKE IT HARD TO GET! 

_ One salesman we know handled one of these cases by telling 
his prospect that he didn’t have a security to offer but that he ex- 
pected to have some information on a very attractive situation in a 
short period of time. The second call back a week later he was still 
working on the matter—then he made a call and released a bit of 
information that was designed to “whet Mr. Hard To Get’s” appetite 
just a wee bit. Finally he sprung a really attractive railroad re- 
organization (that he had known about all the time) and it resulted 
in a substantial commitment for a very attractive investment that 
this investor is now mighty pleased he owns today. 

The not very strange part of the story is that of course this 
brilliant investor has told several of his friends at the country club 
about the “smart buy HE MADE in the rails’—when all the while 
he was practically anesthetized into making the purchase. 





a 
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Dated 





June 7, 1943, ” 





The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 
as an offering of these Debentures for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Debentures. 


$15,517,700 


Armour and Company of Delaware 
7% Cumulative Income Debentures (Subordinated) 


April 1, 1943 


— 





Due April 1, 1978 





OFFERING PRICE 110% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such dealers participating 
in this issue as may legally offer these Debentures under the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
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We offer, subject: 


3% Bonds due 





Dominion of Canada Gtd. 


Issued by Grand Trunk Pac. Rwy. Co. 


(Non-callable) 


Price 9834 and interest 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incerporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-920 


1 January 1962 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 
The new Canadian-American 


Securities 
WILLIAMS 
agreement for joint programming 


of exports to Latin America provides a further indication of the 
growing importance of Canada in the field of international com- 
merce, and exemplifies the attempts which are being made to solve 
the problem of the division of world trade, at least in part, by inter- 


national cooperation instead of competition. 
collaboration follows closely upon® 


the decision of the Joint Economic | 
Committees of the two countries) 
to’explore the possibilities of eco-!| 
nomic expansion in the million-| 
mile “area of northern British | 
Columbia, the North West Terri-| 
tories, the Yukon and Alaska. | 

| 


In the Canadian bond market 
the most interesting recent item | 
of news was probably the an- | 
nouncement by Mr. Garson, | 
Premier of Manitoba, of the 
sale in this country of $1,185,- | 
000 5-year refunding 2°4% de- | 
bentures callable in 3 years. A | 
significant feature of these 
bonds is that, contrary to the 
usual custom of issuing pro- 
vincial bonds with payment op- 
tional in U.S. or Canadian cur- 
rency, on this occasion pay- 
ment is in U.S. dollars only. 
This naturally suggests that the 
province has in mind the possi- 
bility that before the bonds are 
paid, the U.S.-Canadian ex- 
change will be at parity, with a 
consequent Saving of the 10% 
premium on U.S, currency., 


A certain revival of interest in 
Canadian internal securities re- 
cently may have resulted from 
observation of this point. Since 
the great activity in this section 
of the market some months ago, 
this market had been almost at a} 
standstill with a slight easing of 
prices. Recent sales have taken 
place on the basis of 10% dis- 
count. In some quarters it is felt 
that following the firmness of the 
Canadian dollar in thefree*mar- 
ket over a long period, andwith 
the present trend towards..parity,, 
it is conceivable that an invest-) 
ment demand might arise in the| 
U.S. for the internal bonds of the) 
Dominion. 

The market for external bonds} 
has continued to maintain its| 
firm tone with prices steadily ad-| 
Vancing in all sections. Manitoba) 
bonds, following the almost sur-! 
prisingly low coupon on the new} 
refunding issue, have improved) 
sharply. The 4%’s of 1956 at 105, 
now yield only a shade over 4%.| 
So remarkable has been the re-| 
cent improvement in these bonds) 
that long-term Manitobas now re-| 
turn less than comparable bonds! 
of the Province of New Bruns-| 
wick. As previously suggested, 
however, this situation should 
soon be corrected with the in- 
creasing recognition of the fact 
that New Brunswick 5’s of 1959, 
for example, at 108%4 to’ yield 
4%,% appear definitely under- 
priced. Saskatchewans still con- 
tinue to attract popular attention 
with the 123 of 1960 quoted 91- 
92. British Columbias continue in 
steady deniand with the 5’s of 
1954 now 110% *bid.* *.“ 

In the DominfOh~ guaranteed 
section, Canadian National Rail- 
way bonds move steadily, ahead, 
wand as anticipated, are slowly 
~eoming more into line with the 
direct obligations of the Dom-. 
inion. Canadian dealers are now} 


| 
| 

















This latest form of 





ing these bonds in Canada. It 
would appear that the long ex- 
pected exhaustion of this source 
of supply is now in sight. The 
4%4’s of 1955, the 4%’s of 1956 
and 1957 now yield only about 
34%. However, the 5’s of July 
1969 callable in 1 year still remain 


on about a 2% basis to call date.) 


It is possible that before long a 
commercial bank demand will 
arise for this bond when the call- 
able term is within one year. 
When compared with 1 year U.S. 
Certificates of Indebtedness on 
about a %4% basis, the July 1944 
Canadian Nationals, with the pos- 
sibility of earning the 5% coupon 
for a considerable period, appear 


i very attractive. 


There is a further possibility 
that the Dominion 2%’s of Jan. 15, 
1944 and the 21'4’s of August 15, 
1945-43 might be paid off to- 
gether at the maturity of the 
2%’s. It must be remembered 
that Canada has recently acquired 
quite a -considerable surplus of 
U.S. dollars. . Thus it would be 
possible in liquidating these ob- 
ligations to. reduce to a- consid- 
erable extent this seemingly em- 
barrassing surplus and to reduce 
the outstanding external debt at 
the same time. Should this ma- 
terialize, the C.N.R. July’s would 


| be the only short-term Dominion 


cbligations available. 


The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce has just presented 
some excellent proposals in con- 
nection with post-war reconstruc- 
tion among which is one which 
could very well bé dealt with 
without further delay.” That‘is the 
complete overhaul of the Can- 
adian tax structure. There are at 
present quite_a “humber of un- 
settled. tax. situations involving 
U.S. individuals and corporations 
which have mostly occurred be- 
cause the complicated Canadian 
revenue laws can easily give rise 
to misunderstanding and dispute. 


It is to be deplored that the 
good will created in this doun- 
try by other official depart- 
ments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as, for example, the 
Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, should be offset through 
failure to make a long overdue 
reform. Mr. Ilsley, Minister of 
Finance, who has already @one 
splendid work in his difficult 
department of the Government, 
has a wonderful opportunity 
still further to enhafice “his” 
reputation by presenting befere 
Parliament a bill to simplify 

» and.amend Canadian tax laws. 


Ideal Cement Interesting” 
The tcutrent situation in Ideal 
Cement Company offers interest- 
ing possibilities, with a promising 
post-war outlodk, according to a 


}-memorandum. issued by Amos C. 


Sudler & Co., First National Bank 
Building, Denver, Colo. Copies of 
this memorandum may be ob- 


haying the unusual experience of| tained from the firm upon re- 
encountering difficulty in secur- quest, 











. 


Subsidies Seen Increasing Danger Of Inflation 


And Removing Incentive For Efficiency 


A Real Price Rise is Concealed In Subsidies 
National City Bank Declares 


In citing objections to subsidies, the National City. Bank of New 
York in its June ‘‘Monthly Letter” observes that “subsidies naturally 
remove incentive for efficiency and low cost production and dis- 
tribution. By keeping prices to consumers down they make goods 
more attractive to buyers, and add to the’ difficulties of rationing. 
Finally, they are habit forming. .Once used they tend to spread and 





enlarge, and they 
drop.” 
also says: 

“Within limits, and particularly 
where they are confined to high- 
cost producers or designed to 
cover temporary and abnormal in- 
creases in costs, subsidies may be 
the least costly and most effec- 
tive method of accomplishing a 
necessary: objective. Where sep- 
arate study of each problem es- 
tablishes ‘the desirability of sub- 
sidies, their cost°may be added 
to the other costs of the war and 
accepted as inevitable undef the 
circumstances. 

“But the more extensive and 
elaborate a subsidy program the 
greater is the opportunity for mis- 
takes and the more’costly the mis- 
takes will be: also the greater is 
the ‘inflationary effect. As sub- 
Sidies widen and tend to cover all 
producers, and their costs mount, 
the argument that they save 
people more as consumers than 
they cost them as taxpayers 
naturally becomes weaker. The 
advocates of solving the stabiliza- 
tion problem by payment of sub- 
sidies running up to $3, $4 or $5 
billions, which are figures seen in 
the press, should give heed to the 
danger of creating a mechanism 
which is not only inflationary but 
has potentialities for evil in other 
ways.” 

Regarding the foods subsidy 
program the Bank also stated in 
part: 

“Food distributors welcome any 
modification of the OPA’s habit of 
appeasing both the farmer and the 
consumer by cutting the distribu- 
tor’s margin, but they are suspi- 
cious of the subsidy proposal. 
They find it improvised and 
vague, and they do not know what 
the eventual attitude of Congress 
will be. They know that the roll 
back will compel them to take 
markdowns on inventory. Whole- 
salers and retailers fear that pro- 
cessors will get the subsidy, and 


they. will gét the roll back. Basic- | 
ally, business men do not like sub- | 


sidies; they domnot want the ques- 
ton whether they aré to make a 
profit or loss to be determined by 
the decision of a government of- 
ficial as to a subsidy rate, and 
they fear the regulations that may 
go with subsidies. 


are hard to® 
The Bank in its comments, duction and distribution of these 


| commodities must be maintained, 
|and that subsidies cost the coun- 
l try less than an over-all price in- 
|crease, which is the alternative, 
| would cost. Where subsidies are 
|restricted to the higher-cost pro- 
‘duction, this claim is manifestly 
|}correct. For example, the OPA 
|caleulates that if market prices 
| of copper, lead and zinc were al- 
lowed to advance to equal the 
premium prices paid on a limited 
part of the production, the cost 
to consumers of the three metals 
would be raised by $400 millions, 
whereas the premium payments 
total only $20 millions. This high- 
cost production is clearly needed, 
and there is not much argument 
as to the appropriateness of gov- 
ernment payments in the circum- 
stances, 


“Even subsidies paid to all pro- 
ducers may cost the public less 
than advances in market prices, 
for when prices are held down 
at the source of production 
pyramiding of markups through 
the distribution system is avoided. 
In general, subsidies réstore an 
element of flexibility to a “frozen” 
price.system by providing means 
to stimulate production of essen- 
tial commodities (and correspond- 
ingly discourage production of 
non-essentials) without upsetting 
price levels or the stabilization 
program, They facilitate enforce- 


These are strong, practical, argu- 
ments in their favor. 


“On the other hand, reliance 
upon a greatly extended use of 
subsidies to solve all the problems 
of price stabilization would be 
largely deceptive. If the costs of 
maintaining production and dis- 
tribution are not borne by con- 
sumers through higher prices they 
must be borne by them either 
through taxes or through further 
inflation of government debt. 
Thus subsidies conceal a_ real 
price rise, which becomes more 
important as the subsidies grow. 
Arguments that they cost the pub- 
lic-ltess#han market price advan- 
ces may overlook the cost of ad- 
|ministration and of the mistakes 
| that administrators make. Sub- 
|sidy programs are not automatic 








“The initial cost, of ‘thé subsi-| in theirroperation and impersonal 


dies on meats, butter and coffee 
is estimated at upward of $300 
millions.a year. The funds will 
be provided by the Defense Sup- 
lies Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The RFC, however, can- 
not finance a program of great 
magnitude and if that is intended 
it will come under Congressional 
review. The attitude of Congress 
towards subsidies has in general 
been highly critical. It has re- 
jected all proposals for huge ap- 
propriations to finance elaborate 
subsidy schemes. 

“While the new program is the 
most important application of the 
subbidy_pfintiple yet made in this 


peountry,.. subsidies amounting to 


an estimated $700 millions an- 


nually areralready being paid for, 


various purposes. /'These include 
payments to cover extra trans- 
portation costs, caused by the war, 


‘on sugar® gasoline and coal; pre> 


miums paid for productiotr-of 
high-cost copper, lead and zinc; 
payments»to produc@gs of vege- 
tablekiand fruits for canning; and 


subsidies on clH@ese productioli,’ 


oilseed crushing and processing, 
and some other commodities. 


in theif’ judgment, as are prices 
in free markets. They must be 
administered by overhead author- 


ment of price ceiling regulations. | 





ity, and at every point along the 
line the authority must make de- 
cisions. The way is open not only 
for errors in judgment but foér 
political abuses, for discrimina- 
tion, and for another entering 
wedge for detailed government 
control of business and agricul- 
ture.” 


Montreal Bank Reports 
Canadian Crops Late 


Crops are late throughout the 
Dominion of Canada due to the 
backward season, and wheat seed- 
ing has been virtually completed 
in the Prairie Provinces with the, 
sowing of coarse grains well ad- 
vanced, according to the current 
crop report of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, issued June 4. Germination 
is satisfactory but crops are late 
and warm weather is now re- 
quired to stimulate development. 
Early sown crops show a healthy, 
even growth. 

The bank’s report continued: 

“In the Province of Quebec 
seeding of grain is under way and 
planting of field and root crops 
is general in most districts. The 
season is from two to three weeks 
later than normal. Hay lands and 
pastures show good growth. Fruit 
trees are blossoming well and 
strawberry plants. show promise 
of a good crop. Moisture is ample 
and warm weather is required to 
stimulate growth. 

“In Ontario operations on the 
land have been greatly curtailed 
by excessive rainful and cool 
weather. ... The acreage seeded 
to spring cereal grains is expected 
to be reduced materially and sub- 
stitute crops of corn roots and 
buckwheat will be planted. 
Pastures are in good condition. 

“In British Columbia below-av- 
erage crops of tree fruits are in- 
dicated generally. Soft fruits and 
vegetables are making progress, 
but the season is backward, owing 
to lack of sufficient warmth.” 


N. Y. Analysts To Meet 


Subjects of discussion at com- 
ing luncheon meetings of the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Inc., will be: 

June 11—Netherlands in Eur- 
ope and in the East Indies from 
the Standpoint of Investments— 
Dr. Edward Von Saher, Chair- 
man of the Netherlands Circle. 

June 14—Rate of Return on 
Public Utilities—discussion group 
to be led by E. Ralph Sterling, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 

June 16—The SEC and the 
Street—Robert H. O’Brien, mem- 
ber of the SEC. Preceding Mr. 
O’Brien’s speech, Benjamin Gra- 
ham will render a report to the 
membership from the Committee 
on Standards. 

All meetings will be held at 56 
Broad St., New York, at 12:30 p.m, 





I'll save it , 


for special ¥ 


occasions! 








~“What atreat... 


/ = 7 








“The justification offered for the 


60% grain neutral spirits. Blended whiskey, 86 proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 





subsidies is that the necessary pro- 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1] 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£98,263,226 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital 28,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 

223,710,006 


Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 


General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
end largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
end London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 


countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
ndon, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 








NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 





The Morgenthau And 
Keynes Stabilization Plans 


| By CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS 


| Head of the Department of Economics, 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
The Morgenthau and Keynes Plans are simply proposals for | 
|erecting a grandiose and elaborate mechanism for accomplishing a | 
| desirable objective (post-war exchange stabilization) which can be) 
‘achieved much more effectively in a simple, direct, frank, and | 
straightforward. way — and to accomplish other purposes some of | 








Bendix, Luitweiler To 
Admit Philip G. Volpe 


Philip G. Volpe will acquire the 
New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Leeds Johnson as of 
June 17, on which date he will be 
admitted to partnership in Ben- 
dix, Luitweiler & Co., 52 Wall 
St., New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Attractive Situations 


The current situations in Strom- 
berg-Carlson, Federal Screw 
Works, Bartgis Brothers, and Mil- 
ler Tool & Manufacturing Co. of- 
fer interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to memoranda issued by 
Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of these mem- 
oranda may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


which are not to be fully understood by the public. 





| 
it will, that the Administration’s 
' policy will be to force the Amer- 


| ican 


|such plans (plus unsoundly con-| indeed, 


| ceived plans for international 
AAA’s, WPA’s Food Stamp Plans, 
etc.) on the one hand, and no plan 
|at all for international cooperation 
on the other hand, I can foresee 
'in the future a rise of what will 
| be termed “Isolationism.” 

Sincere and serious interna- 
tional cooperation by the United 
States in meeting post-war prob- 
lems is not dependent upon the 
creation of Rube Goldbergian 
structures. The United States can 
best engage in international co- 
operation for exchange stabiliza- 
tion after the war by simply tak- 
ing the lead. This means, first of 
all, setting our own house in order, 
checking domestic inflation, deter- 
mining definitively the par or gold 
content of the dollar, restoring a 
fully functioning gold standard, 
taking the lead in reducing tariffs 


giving the world a sound inter- 
national standard money to which 
other countries could tie or adjust 





If it turns out, as I am afraid@ 


|}and rehabilitation. 
public to choose between | going to make these loans? Who, 


'and other trade barriers, thereby | 
| own funds to another country for 


agreed-upon 


their currencies and bring about | 


countries for their reconstruction 
Just who is 


is in position to make 
| them, and who is expeeted by all 
| the world to furnish practically 
|}all of the loans? The answer, of 
| course, is the United States. 


| Why, then, erect an elaborate 
| structure which may tend to cam- 
| ouflage these operations and de- 

ceive the American people into 
| thinking that the funds loaned to 
‘various countries for exchange 
| stabilization, reconstruction and 
‘rehabilitation are coming from 
'some “international organization” 
|rather than mainly from their own 
| pockets? If we are to do most 


i 


'of the lending for all of these 
| worthy purposes, why not do it 
| simply, directly, and in an honest 
|and straightforward manner, ac- 
| companying each loan with condi- 
'tions to insure its productive use 
| by the borrowing country? 


| 
The lending by a nation of its 
purposes (budget 


balancing, exchange stabilization. 
etc.) may be called imperialism 


It will be necessary for some-| by New Dealers. Apparently what 


one to make loans to many coun- 


they would prefer would be an 


tries in order to assist them in| international organization in which 


| world-wide exchange stabilization, | or some other disparaging word 
} 


| restoring sound monetary systems 


|and effecting exchange stabiliza- | 


tion, and it will be necessary for 
someone to make loans to many 


| the debtor countries would have 
the power to force a creditor na- 
| tion to furnish them its funds upon 
their own terms. 





re Utilities 


We have been asking ourselves this question for some months 
It is, of course, obvious that the better grade utility operating 
'company bonds and preferred stocks are, with few exceptions, selling 
The equity side of the picture is quite different, 
‘however, for here the price structure is historically low. Leaving 
'out the many “special situations’ 
;company field, the question can® 


past. 


| at fancy prices. 


| be narrowed down still further to 
/a consideration of the position of 
‘operating company common 


| stocks. 


| We believe that as a group) 


‘these securities have considerable 
'attraction for the patient investor 
'who is looking for a better than 
/average current return, some 
'chance of a modest capital appre- 
ciation and a reasonably secure 
position in the postwar period. 
This conclusion rests very largely 
on these three beliefs, none of 
which we can prove: (1) belief 
that the political trend is in a 
conservative direction and hence 
favorable to privately owned util- 
ities; (2) belief that utility earn- 
ings and dividends are pretty well 
stabilized around present levels 
for the duration and that the post- 
war outlook is for some moderate 
improvement (this in spite of the 
continuing inflation threat); (3) 
belief that, given increased con- 
fidence in the political situation 
and the maintenance of dividends, 
utility common stocks will not 
continue indefinitely to sell at 
prices to return present compara- 
tively high yields ranging from 
6% to 8%. ; 

We aren’t expecting big appre- 
ciation from the better grade 
operating company common stocks 
because we are not overly im- 
pressed with the long term 
growth prospects of the utility 
field as far as the stockholder is 
concerned. We prefer to approach 
these securities more largely 
from an income standpoint and 
we hope for a nice current return, 
|some modest capital appreciation 
from present levels and a satis- 











| plus of $4,000,000 the company has | 











Hartford 
Fire Stocks 


Irving Trust Co. 


| A the : 
Descriptive circular on request | 
| | 


Bought—Sold—Quoted . 


AMA NALCO. | |) t2ird, Bissett & Meeds 
| 


Memoers New York Stock Exchange ‘ 
and other leading exchanges Ine SROAOUAE, HEW LORE: GEE 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Digby 4-2525 


Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
\(L. A Gibbs, Manager Trading Department’ 

















Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


__ The Securities Insurance Company of New Haven recently filed 
with the Securities Exchange Commission registration covering 50,000 
shares of capital stock, $10 par, to be offered to stockholders. This 
is the first time in many years that an important old-line fire insur- 
ance company has made such an offering. Present capitalization of 
the company comprises 200,000 shares of $10 par stock, while its net 
surplus as of December 31, 1942¢————_-_—— — 
was $4,000,000. The offering price | 
of the new issue has not yet been! 
announced, but assuming it at) 
$30, or three times par, their capi- | 
tal would become $2,500,000 and! 
net surplus $5,000,000, represent-_ 
ing a 25% increase in capitaliza-| 
tion. In addition to the net sur-| 











| INSURANCE & 


BANK STOCKS 
Bought Sold Quoted 


Analyzed - Reviewed - Compared 
Special Bulletin and Booklet Service 
to Dealers & Brokers. 
Trading daily 7 a. m, to 5 p. m. (P. C. T.) 
Inquiries invited. Orders solicited. 


Butler-Huff & Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


voluntary reserves as of Decem- | 

ber 31, 1942 amounting to $764,868. | 
This action naturally causes! 

some speculation as to the poem | 

bility of other insurance compan- 

ies making similar offerings and! pt bepbae Pmn A  ae 

increasing their capitalization. | New York - Chicago i San Francisco - 

The question also arises as to why | : ye 

Security should need additional!  cestatenareratnniiinecmemmmecneaies 


capital funds, particularly in view | 
of its conservative dividend li 1942 was $1,571,000, greater than 
bem snips gros A in 1925, or 27.7%, and unearned 


over many years whereby a large | : 
share of its annual net earnings| Premium reserves $102,000 or 
From these figures 


have been retained in the busi-| 1.9% greater. 
ness. It may be of interest, there-| it would not appear that Secur- 


fore, to review the operations and| ity’s present capitalization is in-~ 
financial situation of the company | ®dequate. Certainly the proposed 
trom the year 1925, and to com-| 29% capital increase will place 




















’ that exist today in the holding 


pare this with the aggregate fig- 
ures of a group of thirty repre- 
sentative fire companies, which 
includes Security of New Haven. 

In 1925 Security’s capital was 
$1,500,000, surplus funds $2,486,- | 
000 and total capital funds $3,-| 
986,000. This capitalization sup-| 
ported a premium volume of $5,-| 
687,000 and unearned premium | 


Undervalued? 


tactory performance under peace 


the company in position to write 
a substantially larger volume of 
business. 

It is now of interest to review 
aggregate figures for the group of 
thirty representative companies. 

In 1925 their aggregate capital 
was $117,800,000,000, surplus 
$240,148,000 and, thus, total capi- 
tal funds $357,948,000. This capi- 


conditions. 

Unusual discrimination should 
be exercised in selecting utility 
equities under present conditions. 
In particular it appears to us that 


‘the recent speculative splurge in 


low priced holding company com- 
mon stocks has been more in the 
realm of fancy than demonstrable 
fact.—From the Portfolio Review 
of the George Putnam Fund of 
Boston. 


reserves of $5,310,000, or $1.43 and| talization supported a premium 
$1.33 per dollar per capital funds| Volume of $416,190,000 and un- 
respectively. In 1928 capital was| €arned premium reserves of $368,- 
increased to $2,000,000, surplus! 615,000, or $1.16 and $1.03 per 
funds to $4,375,000 and thus total! dollar of capital funds, respective- 
capital funds to $6,375,000. Pre-| ly. In 1942, aggregate capital was 
mium volume in 1928 was $6,277,- | $135,047,000, surplus $598,546,000 
000 and unearned premium re-|#nd total capital funds $733,593,- 
serves, $6,007,000, or $.98 and $.94 000. Premium volume in 1942 was 
per dollar of capital funds re-| $501,521,000 and unearned pre- 
spectively. There has been no mium reserves $384,557,000, repre- 


increase in capital since 1928, and| senting $0.68 and $0.52 per on 


surplus funds have increased but 
slightly to $4,765,000 as of Decem- 


of capital funds, respectively. 
will be noted that as a group, 
capital funds have expanded dur- 


Continental Air Lines 


Post-War Outlook Bright 


Continental Air Lines offer in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular just issued by Ward 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, which states that although 
war-stimulated traffic has been a 
major factor in building “Conti- 
nental’s” business and profits, the 
growing industrial importance of 
the area served tends to assure it 
increasing future business. Copies 
of this circular, describing the 
situation in detail, may be had 
upon request from Ward & Co. 


Seaboard Air Line Data 


Prior to the issuance of their 
report on the significance of 
Special Master Taylor’s reor- 
ganization plan for the Seaboard 


City, have prepared a brief com- 





of 1943. 





Air Line, which will be ready|is amply capitalized to handle 
shortly after the hearings in Nor- | quite 
folk on June 16, L. H. Rothchild & | business, particularly when pres- | $1.00. 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York | ent ratios of premium volume and | $1.28, Hanover 
unearned premium reserves to; and Providence Washington 
parison of the net operating in-| capital funds are compare \ 

come of various systems with the! the higher ratios which prevailed | wrote only 


Seaboard for the first four months | 


ber 31, 1942, providing total capi- | 


tal funds of $6,765,000. Premium! ing the eighteen year period from 


volume in 1942 was $7,258,000 and | $357 ,948,000 to $733,593,000, an in- 
unearned premium reserves $5,-' crease of $375,645,000 or 104.9%. 
412,000, or $1.07 and $.80 per dol-| Premium volume in 1942 was $85,- 
lar of capital funds, respectively. | 331,000 greater, approximately 
Over the eighteen year period; 20%, than in 1925, and unearned 
capital funds have increased from| premium reserves $15,942,000 or 
$3,986,000 to $6,375,000, or by $2,-| 4.3% greater. 
389,000 equivalent to approxi-| For the sake of clarity the above 
mately 60%. Premium volume in| figures are recapitulated below. 
1925 
Premium Volume 


Per $ 
of C. F. 


$1.43 
1,16 


Unearned Premium Res. 
Per $ 
of C. FP, 


$1.33 
1.03 


Amount 


$5,310,000 
368,615,000 


Amount 
$5,687,000 
416,190,000 
1942 
6,765,000 7,258,000 
733,593,000 501,521,000 
Increase, 1942 over 1925 
60.0% 


Capital Funds 


$3,986,000 


Security Ins. Co 
357,948,000 


Thirty Companies —- 


0.80 
0.52 


1.9% 
4.3% 


5,412,000 
384,557,000 


1.07 


Security Ins. 
0.68 


Thirty Companies __- 
27.7% 


Security Ins. 
masts Caan 20.0% 


Thirty Companies --_-_- 
To judge from the ( 
ures, the fire insurance in 


above fig-| more than a dollar of premium 
dustry | business for each dollar of capital 
a'tunds. Security is one such com- 
of pany, writing in 1942 $1.07 per 
Others are: Agricultural 
$1.09, Home $1.14 
$1.12. 
d with On the other hand, Continental” 
39c per $1.00, Fidelity- 
'Phenix 41c, New Hampshire 46c, 
(Continued on page 2174) 


substantial expansion 


in 1925. : 
Few companies today write' 
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Gov. Bricker Hails Two 


Party System As 


Guardian Of Liberty And Free Government 


(Continued fr 


for cleaning out political para- 
sites that have attached them- 
selves to many boards, bureaus, 


and commissions and have handi- 
capped the war program. Every 
man on the public payroll, who 
is using this time of high emotion 
and danger to attach to our sys- 
tem of government his own per- 
sonal revolutionary ideas, should 
be driven from his position of 
power at once. It should not be 


necessary for Congress to do this. | 


The administration itself ought to 
do it without delay. The favoring 
pedof special groups should be 
stopped at once. This is the time 
for united action. If every man on 
the federal payroll, and we have 
ninety thousand of them in Ohio 
as compared with twenty thou- 
sand five hundred State employ- 
ees, were to give their every ef- 
fort to the winning of the war. 
the fear of the effects of internal 
mismanagement would be im- 
mediately dissipated. The win- 
ning of the war would be nearer 
and the cost of it all would be 
greatly lessened. 

Every agency of government 
. Should be utilized to the limit of 
its ability to aid in the war ef- 
fort. The use of federal funds 
for the spreading of New Deal 
propaganda should cease at once. 
There are many opportunities for 
federal, state and local coopera- 
tion. Federal money should be 
spent through local government | 
wherever possible. This adminis- | 
tration has not used local | 
ment either to the extent of 
ability to serve or their desire to 
aid in the war program. 

Civilian Defense throughout the | 
nation is an example of what 
federal and local government can 
do in the war eftort. Yet even| 
today constant vigilance must be 
given to prevent the Office of 
Civilian Defense being used by 
the Office of War Information for 


|and their best interests. 


om page 2162) 
reaching to the table of 
American citizen not only 
but for many years to come. We 
work to produce the food. We 
have a right to know what our 
government is planning to do with 
it or its use and distribution. 
America will make any sacri- 
'fice to win the war. We are sac- 
rificing that others might be 
helped, but certainly America is 
lentitled to know the aims and 
purposes of our government in its 
foed program or any other acti- 
vity so vitally affecting the indi- 
vidual lives of our people, both 
during and after war. The Con- 
gress of the United States should 
immediately order an investiga- 
tion to determine the reason for 
this secrecy and the action of the 
conference. When this has been 
done, it then should reveal the 
facts to the people of this country. 


One of the most humiliating ex- 
periences of this whole war is that 
much information which concerns 
our liberties, our rights and our 
participation in the war comes to 
us from foreign countries before it 
is released by our own govern- 
ment. 

We are told that we are fight- 
ing for freedom around the world. 
Well, then, let’s fight for freedom 
here at home. Our soldiers are 
fighting in strange lands. They 
are fighting among people whose 
languages they do not understand. 


every 
now, 





|'They are lighting anew the fires 


of liberty around the werld. They 
must not be dimmed here at 
home. The ballot box may be our 
last recourse. Unless I misread 


| the signs of times, the American 
| people are going to demand that 
|the federal government, even in 


war must properly represent them 
If, in 
some way, we could only have 
the efficiency in civil government 
that the army and navy are now 


the selfish benefit of the New | %isplaying in the conduct of the 


Deal and its satellites. Let us 
keep civilian defense what it was) 
intended to be and what it is, a) 
great civilian effort to defend our- | 
selves from attack and from all | 
subversive elements within or} 
without our society. It also can 
render great aid in time of crisis, 
storm, accident and fire, as it has 
already done throughout the coun- 
try. it is a noble and inspiring 
example of the peoples’ response 
to need. It is self-government in 
its highest form. Even in time 
of war, local government can be 
strengthened and _ utilized, not 
only for the winning of the war, 


but for the preservation of the} 


very foundations of free govern- 
ment. 


war, new light would’ shine 
across this land—a new confi- 
dence would inspire the American 
people—a new determination 
would arise everywhere—and our 
boys at the battlefronts would re- 
spond with new strength and 
sourage and faith. 


Armour Of Delaware 
Bonds On Market 


A banking group of ninety 
firms, headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., offered June 7 $15,517,700 of 
Armour & Co. of Delaware 7% 
income 





| cumulative 





The bureaucratic system of 
government, greedy for power, 
constantly must be watched in 


every state and in every com- 
munity. In education, welfare 
and health, the ever-expand- 
ing power of centralized gov- 
ernment reaches out into new 
fields. It not only is increasing 
the burden of government upon 
the citizens themselves, but too 
often is costing much more than 
is justified by sound business of 
efficient government. 

I have no fears for the future 
ot my country if we preserve free 
government, if the party system 
is maintained, if the right to vote 
is not imperilled, and if the chan- 
nels for information and unbiased 
education are kept ever open. 

I have an adiding confidence in 
the judgment of the people of our 
country when they know the facts. 
There is no place in America for 
secret understandings. There is no 
place here for secret conferences. 
One of the black marks upon the 
war effort has been the use of the 
army to keep newspaper reporters 
and the elected representatives of 
the people, their congressmen, out 
of the food conference at White 
Springs. That conference may be 


interest. Other principal under- 
writers are: The First Boston 
Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., 


'tnc., Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and 


the Lee Higginson Corp. 
| Lehman Brothers. 


| The debentures are the unsub- 
| scribed portion of a $35,000,000 
_issue offered recently to holders 
of the 7% preferred stock under 
rights expiring June 3. They ma- 
ture in 1978 and are redeemable 
for sinking fund on any April 1, 
at 110 to and including April 1, 
1966, and thereafter at diminish- 
ing premiums. Other than for 
sinking fund, the debentures are 
eallable at any time at 112% until 
April 1, 1948, at 110 during the 
succeeding twenty years and 
thereafter on a descending scale. 


Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem the balance of the 7% 
guaranteed preferred stock. Up- 
on completion of this operation 
the company’s capitalization will 
consist of $44,220,000 of first 
mortgage 4% bonds due in 1955; 
$18,676,000 of 4s due in 1957: the 
new income debentures, 173,581 
shares of 7% preferred stock and 


100,000 shares of common stock, 
| both stocks of $100 par value. 





debentures} 
(subordinated) at 110 and accrued; 


Our Reporter’s 
Report 


(Continued from page 2163) 
be made known within a week 
or so, but it was indicated that 
the maturity of the bonds would 
not exceed ten years, suggest- 
ing an interest rate of around 
2%. 

The balance of the loan will be 
available for subscription by in- 
stitutional investors, other than 
banks. Such individuals as sub- 
scribe will be given full 
ments even though this occasions 
the total loan exceeding the set 
figure. 


A Pioneering Job 


The syndicate now engaged in 
marketing the $15,517,000 of 
Armour & Co. of Delaware 7% 
subordinated income debentures, 
comprising some 90 firms, is un- 
derstood to have placed in excess 
of 50% of the issue up to this 
time. 

The securities represent the un- 
subscribed portion of a total issue 
of $35,000,000 recently offered to 
holders of the 7% guaranteed cu- 





~_- 


rights expired June 3. 

Bankers in the group point 
out that the stage was not set 
in this instance for a “fast deal.” 
Rather they contend that it is 
really an “investment bankers’ 
engineering job,” pointing out 
that an entirely new type of 
security is involved. Thus far 
they are represented as more 
than satisfied with the progress 
made in distribution. 


Guif Oil Corp. Stock 
Bankers disposed of the 764,000 
shares of capital stock of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation, for the account 
of Mellon interests and affiliated 
trust funds, with great rapidity. 
This undertaking was handled 
by an unusually substantial 
marketing group which included 
some 149 firms, though it in- 
volved only some 8% of the to- 
tal of 9,078,202 shares of the 
company’s outstanding stock. 
Quick consummation of 
transaction suggested to market 
observers the disposition of in- 
vestors to absorb seasoned equi- 
ties in lieu of more normal flow 
of fixed obligations in the cor- 
porate field. 


Big Refinancing In Sight 

Another large piece of poten- 
tial refinancing came into sight 
with the revelation by the head 
of United Drug, Inc., that the com- 
pany contemplates redemption, 
later in the year, of its 25 year 5% 
“ebentures which are not due un- 
til March of 1953. 

Last reports showed some 
$30,499,000 of this issue out- 
standing exclusive of some §$72,- 
500,000 held in the Treasury. 

Funds for the retirement of the 
5s will be raised chiefly through 
the sale of new securities and the 
company and bankers already are 
discussing the form which the 
new issue will take. 


Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 


(Continued from page 2173) 
and Great American, about aver- 
age, 67c per $1.00. With regard 
to unearned premium reserves, 
the ratio is even more conserva- 
tive. Seeurity shows 80c per $1.00 
as already noted, Agricultural 
shows approximately $1.00, Fire 
Association 87c, Home 9lc and 
Aetna 75¢c. Companies with ex- 
ceptionally low ratios of unearned 
premium reserves to capital funds 
(i. e. conversely, high ratios of 
capital funds to unearned pre- 
mium reserves) include: Boston 
34c, Continental 34c, Fidelity 
Phenix 33c, Hartford 48c, Ins. of 
North American 35c, Phoenix 21c 
end St. Paul 3lc. 














allot-: 


mulative preferred stock on which | +2). of the country to the ex-| 


pediency of politics and the gath- | 
cring in of votes at the elections. | 
Moreover, the type of person ap-| 


_ Gan U. S, Support A 300 Billion Dollar Debt? 


(Continued from first page) 


enlightening and since you re- 
quest comments on the views ex- 
pressed I address this letter to 
you. 

I only hope that the views ex- 
| pressed by Dr. Saxon will prevail 
and that however heavy the bur- 
'den, the people will decide to pay 
|the debt we are building up in 
| honest dollars. However I have 
my doubts. 

In 1935, or to be exact in 1934, 
I instituted an action against the 
|B. & O. Railroad for payment of 


some coupons in gold or its 
| equivalent as a test of the “gold 
| clause” in contracts. That suit 


was one of those which since be- 
came known as the “Gold Clause 
Cases,” which were decided in 
February 1935. Everyone today 
admits that the decision of the 
Supreme Court was one not only 
ot bad law but expediency to say 
the least. And at that time we 
had an unpacked court to decide 
cases on their merits. 

Since that time the New Deal 


my opinion has sacrificed the wel- 


pointed to high office has been 
such that they have cared little or 
uothing of financial morals. 

They have among other things 
led the people to believe that the 
Government owes everyone a liv- 
ing, has not hesitated to dig into 
the public treasury via WPA, 
|NYA and a host of other schemes 
'to hand out money to the people 
|in return for votes. The result is 
that today the American people 
'are soft, bankrupt in ethics and 





Rollback Of Fresh Vegetable Prices. 


financial morals, unwilling to put 
up with any hardships and the 
politicians in both parties have 
come to see that the way to ob- 
tain office is to cater and pander 
to the unthinking element of the 


population. 


After the war, I fear that the 


people will not give a damn about 
the debt, or the bonds they 
bought, or the insurance policies 
they have paid for, or the money 
they may have in the savings 


banks, but ruthlessly rebel at the 
imposition of crushing taxes and 
cemand repudiation of the debt, 
on the erroneous theory that the 
other fellow will be hurt and not 
themselves. At that time the dire 
prophecies of Lord Macauley in 
his now famous letter to John 
Randall written 100 years ago, 
wherein he predicts disaster for 
our country and in which he out- 
lines the exact method will no 
aoubt come true. 


RUSSELL WEISMAN 


Professer of Business & Eco- 
nomics, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Chief Editorial 
Writer, The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


I have read Dr. Saxon’s article 
with interest and profit. I am very 
glad that attention is being called 
by your publication and by others 
to the serious implications of 
rapid public debt expansion. It 
seems to me current discussions of 
the inflation danger stress too 
much the matter of current prices 
rises and altogether too little the 
ultimate effects of heavy in- 
debtedness upon the stability of 
cur economy. 


has made its own record and in| 


Cannot Be Enforced Senator Taft Declares 


In spite of a warning by Senator Taft that the Office of Price 


_Administration’s fresh vegetable price rollback plan would not have 
|; a chance to be enforced, Richard Gilbert, OPA official, disclosed on 


|June 8 that the OPA was planning a rollback of fresh vegetable 


/on June 8, which went on to say: 


| Mr. Gilbert, economic advisor tc¢ 


Price Administrator Brown, ques- 
tioned at a Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee investigation, 
declared that “no affirmative ac- 


ition on the part of Congress is) 


|needed,” to give OPA subsidy 
| powers, 
| Senator Taft challenged this, 
saying: 


“I don’t think Congress had any | 


|such idea when it passed the Price 
|} Control Act and I do think the 
|OPA has greatly stretched the 
, intent of the act.” 

| “A very poorly administered 
OPA is responsible for our present 
increases in living costs,’ Senator 
Taft added. 

The OPA, Mr. Gilbert disclosed, 
also. is 
canned goods, the latter program 
being “still under consideration. ’ 

Senator Taft bitterly criticized 
the planned rollback on vegetable 
‘prices, calling it “the hardest of 
all to enforce.” 


Washichek Made A Director 
Of US Junior Chamber 


Bernard J. Washichek, of A. W. 





planning a rollback on | 


this | prices, said an International News Service dispatch from Washington 


Interesting RR. Situations 

The current situation in Dela- 
ware Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co., Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and Kansas City, St. 
Louis & Chicago Railroad Co. of- 
fer interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a discussion of the cur- 
rent position of these issues con- 
tained in “Railroad Securities 
Quotations” issued by B. W. Piz- 
zini & Co., 55 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of the June is- 
'sue of the “Quotations,” contain- 
ing comparative figures on guar- 
anteed rail stocks, underlying 
mortgage railroad bond quota- 
tions, reorganization railroad 
bond quotations, minority stock 
quotations and guaranteed tele- 
| graph stock quotations, may be 
| obtained from B. W. Pizzini & Co. 
|}upon request. A four-page com- 
prehensive financial analysis of 
_Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
may also be had from the firm 
for the asking. 





Attractive Possibilities Seen 
In Davis Coal & Coke ! 


Common stock of the Davis 





Benkert & Co., Inc., New York, 
has been elected a National Direc-|Coal & Coke Co. offers an at- 


tor of the United States Junior | tractive situation, according to a 


Chamber of Commerce, it was an- . : 
nounced June 8. Mr. Washichek|™€morandum just issued by Hill 


will address the Executive Com- | Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
mittee of the Chamber in Chicago| way, New York City, which calls 


tomorrow (June 11). That meet-| .ttention to the fact that the 1942 


ing will be followed by the BOn | aicideade on this stock were over 


nual meeting of the delegates, | 
representing 1,000 or more local|13% on present price and the 


groups of the Chamber in Chicago 'stock itself is selling currently at 
| from June 12 to June 14. The less than net quick asset value. 
| Chamber is at present conducting Copies of this interesting memo- 
'a national drive to help recruit) randum describing the situation in 
| 90,000 WAACS for the Army by detail may be had from the firm 


July 1. upon request. 
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Municipal News & Notes | 


made 
of all 


cities 
reduction 


American 
largest annual 


time in their bonded debt struc-| 


tures during 1942, the National 
Municipal Review reported June 
4. 


population 
during the year to 
downward trend in evidence for 
a six-year period. On Jan. 1, the 


343 cities had an estimated gross | 


bonded debt of $8,492,000,000. 


Resina Mohaupt, statistician 
for the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, wrote in 
the June issue ef the review 
that the debt represented a per 
capita lead of. $166.75, as com- 
pared with a 1942 figure of $171, 
and a federal per capita debt of 
$814.50. 


The decline in bonded debt of 
the municipalities, Miss Mohaupt 
said, resulted in a large measure 
from the part taken by the Fed- 
eral Government in financing lo- 
cal capital improvements during 
the depression and to present in- 
ability of local governments to 
undertake improvements because 
of war restrictions. The policy 
adopted for financing of post-war 
programs will do much to accel- 
erate or counteract this trend, she 
said. 

Gress debt of a group of 240 
cities reporting from 1938 to 

1943 increased by \% of 1%, the 
report said, but added _ that 
without the “undue influence” 
of New York City because of 
its disprepertionate size, the 
gross debt fell 10% im the same 
period. 
Trends Listed 


The report listed the following 
trends: 

1. Per capita net debt of four 
cities of more than 1,006,000 
populatien, New York excepted, 
declined from $101.56 in 1942 te 
$98.72 in 1943, but these cities 
which “have shown the great- 
est reduction in debt over the 
last five years apparently are 
having difficulty in maintain- 
ing this enviable record.” The 
1943 decrease was 2.8%. 

2. Per capita debt reduction in 
nine cities (500,000 to 4,000,000 
population) remained constant at 
5.5% in 1942 and 1943. Their five 
year debt reduction was 16.6%, 
second only to that of cities of 
more than 1,000,000. 

3. Per capita debt of medium- 
sized cities (250,000 to 500,000) 
was reduced 4.8% for the second 
successive year. 

4. Per capita debt reduction of 
smaller cities (30,000 to 250,000) 
was equal to or greater than the 
everage of all cities of 4.7%.” 

The per capita net bonded debt, 
excluding utilities, reported for 
representative cities included: 

New York, $117.61; Chicago, 
$71.59: Philadelphia, $133.63; 
Detroit, $151.72; Les Angeles, 
$57.95; Cleveland, $98.39; Baliti- 
more, $1v3.19; St. Louis, $64.59; 
Beston, $77.90; Pittsburgh, 
$98.75: Washington, D. C., no 
bonded debt; San Francisco, 
$57.92: Milwaukee, $49.19; Buf- 
fale, $144.52; New Orleans, 
$136.11; Newark, N. J.. $152.79; 
Kansas City, Mo., $105.83; At- 
lanta, $26.53; Dallas, $80.16. 


Port Authority To 
Assess Military Vehicles 


The Commissioners of The Port 
of New York Authority have de- 
cided’ to assess tolls against mili- 
tary vehicles using Port Authority 
crossings, it was announced June 
7. The step was made necessary 
by curtailed revenues resulting 
from the gasoline and rubber 
shortage. A method of billing will 
be worked out permitting military 
traffic to pass through toll lanes 
without interruption, as has al- 
ready been dene by other public 


the | 


The total gross bonded debt 
of 343 cities of more than 30,000) 
declined 3 per cent) 
continue a) 
| District which compete with the 














bridge agencies. Existing Army 
regulations authorize the pay- 
ment of tolls by military vehicles 


on ferries, toll bridges and for all 
forms of rail, air and other trans-| 
portation. Military tolls are 
charged by many publicly owned 
bridges in New York State, in- 
cluding the Lake Champlain, 
Rouses Point, Thousand Islands 
end Peace Bridges. Fourteen 
ferries in the Port of New York 


interstate bridges and _ tunnels 
charge tolls to military vehicles. 


Local Units Empowered To 
Establish Post-War Reserves 


Wide interest of the nation’s 
municipalities in preparing now 
for the postwar era is reflected by 
1943 legislation giving cities. and 
towns legal authority to build up 
cash reserve funds for public 
works construction after the war. 

Seven state legislatures gave 
their local governments such au- 
thority this year, raising to 16 the 
number of states where local gov- 
ernmental units have been given 
legal authority by the state to lay 
money aside for the future, the 
American Municipal Association 
reports. 


States taking action this year 
were Arizona, Connecticut, 
Nerth Carolina, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. The nine states 
enacting the legislation previ- 
ous to 1943 were Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, New York, 
Michigan, Washington, Ken- 
tueky, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts. 


Three of the latter states— 
Michigan, New Jersey and Ore- 
gon—broadened their previously- 
cnacted statutes this year. Ore- 
gon, the association pointed out, 
was the first state to authorize 
municipalities to build up reserve 
funds, taking the action in 1931. 
Reason for the move at the time, 
a reason which the association 
says holds good today, was to help 
cities out of situations where they 
would be paying off long-term 


State Income Tax | 
Revenues Reviewed | 


Revenues from State income} 
taxes have assumed new impor- | 
tance since the national economy | 
has been geared to war, and they | 
undoubtedly will inerease in | 
amount and importance as reve- | 
nues from excise taxes fall off. 


This conclusion was reached by | 
the Federation of Tax Adminis- | 
trators after study of the State} 
income tax picture for the last | 
few years. The study showed the | 
following: | 


After reaching a high of nearly | 
$400,000,000 in 1988, based on/'| 
1937 incomes, collections for 1939 | 
fell to approximately $330,000,000. 
But in succeeding fiscal years in- | 
come tax collections increased at 
an accelerated rate, passing the | 
$400,000,000 mark in 1941 and the | 
$500,000,000 mark in 1942. | 


It should be noted, however, | 
the Federation said, that individ- | 
ual State income tax collections | 
made virtually no gains from 1941 | 
ito 1942, whereas corporation in- | 
come taxes jumped from $153,- 
J00,000 to $269,000,000, an in- 
crease of 65%. 

Figures for the first three | 
quarters of the 1943 fiscal year | 
continue the upward trend, the | 
Federation said, though the rate | 
of increase has fallen off con- 
siderably. Figures based on 
calendar years, which reflect | 
more accurately changes in tax- 

| 


| 


able income, reveal substan- 
tially the same trend. 


Individual variations among | 
States are great, the Federation | 
said. In the 1942 calendar year, ; 


Mississippi collected more than 


/candidate for 


Joh 


n Rust Heads Slate 
Of Municipal Forum 


John J. Rust, Assistant Vice- 
President of Equitable Securities 
Corporation, has been chosen by 
the Nominating Committee as the 
presidency of The 
Municipal Forum of New York 
for the fiscal year 1943-44. 

Other officers selected for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting to be 
held shortly are: Phillips T. Bar- 
bour, of The First Boston Corpo- 
ration, Vice President; Elmo P. 
Brown, of United States Trust 
Company, to sueceed himself as 
Secretary, and John R. Camp, of 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, Treasurer. 

Nominated for membership on 
the Board of Governors to serve 
three-year terms are: Carl O. 
Sayward, of United States Trust 
Company, and Thomas F. Mc- 
Entee, of Adams, McEntee & Co., 
Inc. 


Members 
Committee are: W. Manning Barr, 
of Barr Bros. & Co., Inc., chair- 
man; Arnold Frye of Hawkins, 
Delafield & Longfellow; Otto H. 
Goettert, Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company; Sanders 
Shanks Jr., of The Daily Bond 
Buyer, and A. Edward Scherr, Jr., 


‘of the Dime Savings Bank. 


Herbert J. Lacy ls 
With Van Tuyl & Abbe 


Herbert J. Lacy is now associ- | 


twice as much—203.5%—from in-| ated with Van Tuyl & Abbe, 72 | 


come taxes as it did in 1941, while | 
collections for South Dakota 
contrast decreased 30.5%. 


in 


In| their trading department. 


Wall Street, New York City, in| 


Mr. 


of the Nominating | 


| Barnett 


Gulf Oit Stock 
Offered Publicly 
At $47.50 A Share 


Mellon Securities Corp. and as- 
sociated underwriters offered 
June 7 764,500 shares of Gulf Oil 
Corp. capital stock at a price of 
$47.50 a share. The issue was fully 
subscribed. 

The offering of the stock was 
made in behalf of a group of 
shareholders which includes Mel- 
lon Securities Corp., owner of 
546,400 of the shares, and manager 
of the underwriting group. Mem- 
bers of the Mellon family and 
various trusts are listed in the 
prospetus as owners of approxi- 
mately 70% of the 9,076,202 shares 
of Gulf Oil Corp. stock outstand- 
ing. The 764,500 offered yester- 
day represent approximately 8% 
of the total. The stock, which has 
a par value of $25, is traded on 
the New York Curb Exchange. 

The prospectus, issued by Gulf 
Oil Corp. for the offering, reveals 
net crude-oil reserves amounting 
to $1,076,000,000 barrels in the 
United States, and $600,000,000 
barrels in Venezuela. Of the Vene- 
zuelan reserve, one-half is under 
contract to be sold as produced. 

The prospectus further discloses 
ownership, by a_ wholly-owned 
subsidiary, of 50% of the Kuwait 
Oil Co., Ltd. The latter company 


a 


'has a long-term concession, states 


the prospectus, to produce and re- 


|fine crude oil in an area of ap- 


proximately 3,897,155 acres of the 
State of Kuwait on the Persian 
Gulf. 


Florida Bond Quotations 


Clyde C. Pierce Corporation, 
Building, Jacksonville, 


most instances, variations can be | Lacy was formerly in the trading | Fla., has prepared an interesting 


accounted for to some degree by | department of J. F. Reilly & Co. 


distribution of war activities or 
by legislation changes. 


The 25% cut in New York’s in- | 





ioans long after the projects for 
which the money was borrowed 
had worn out. 

Of the 16 states, California, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, New 
York and Washington have the 
breadest laws. California cities 
are authorized by a 1937 law to 
set up cash reserve funds by er- 
dimance which specifies their 
use, with no limit on the amount 
of tax levied for the purpose or 
the time levies may be imposed. 

Connecticut cities and towns, 
under the new state law, may use 
surplus funds to build up a re- 
serve fund, or they can make 
special levies up to 2 mills on the 
dollar. Such funds may be spent 
only for postwar’ construction. 
Under the Minnesota law local 
governments may levy taxes to 
support postwar funds, which may 
not be spent until one year after 
the end of the war. 

The New York act authorizes 
the local governing body to 
make levies without limit on 
time or amount and. without 
election; Washingten’s law is 
similar, but requires that pur- 
pese of any preposed levy must 
be specified in the ordinance 
making the levy and may be 
changed enly by a majority vote 
at a general or special election. 

The association said that cities 
of several states, including Wis- 
econsin, have been setting up re- 
serve funds by charter amend- 
ment, an action authorized by 


home rule provisions of the states. 





In addition to postwar reserve 
fund .measures enacted by the 
various states this year, two Can- 
adian provinees— Ontario and 
Quebec—adopted legislation al- 
lowing their municipalities to set 
up cash reserves for the postwar 
period. Laws of the two pro- 
vinees, broad in scope, are sim- 
ilar to those of several of the 
states. 





dividual income tax payments, by | 
far the largest in the United 
States, offset increased collections 
in other States to hold down the 
1942 total individual income tax 
collections. Iowa followed in 
1943 with a 50% cut, while South 
Dakota and West Virginia re- 
pealed their laws this year. South 
Dakota, however, will collect on 
1942 income. Oregon has made 
several changes in its laws which, 
it is estimated, will reduce taxes 
on 1943 income in that State by 
as much as a third. 

“The tendeney for income 
tax collections to rise in the 
future will be offset by several 
factors,” the Federation said. 
“Legislatures of States with 
large cash balances may repeal 
taxes or slash rates. Deduction 
of Federal taxes, permitted in 
most States levying the State 
income tax, will have an ad- 
verse effect on collections, par- 
ticularly in States which derive 
large revenues from taxing 
corperate income, although the 
full effect of recent inereases 
will not be felt until 1944. More 
and more potential taxpayers 
are entering the armed forces, 
thereby reducing their taxable 
income almost to the vanishing 
peint. 

The Federation said predictions 
of widespread adoption of State 
income taxes in those States 
which do not have them “seem 
thus far unfulfilled, although 
other States may follow the ex- 
ample of Delaware in levying flat 
rate income taxes similar to the 
Federal ‘Victory tax.’ ”’ | 


' 


With J. W. Yeaman 


MARTINSVILLE, Va.—George 
C. Wiebel has become associated 
with John W. Yeaman, Burch 
Building, securities dealer, and 
will be in charge of the insur- 
ance end of the business. Mr. | 
Wiebel has been assistant prin- | 
cipal of the Martinsville High 
School for a number of years. 





| 


and prior thereto was with Doty, 
Fay & Co. and J. Arthur War- 
ner & Co. 





= 








1.10% Rural Credi 
Certificates of 


or any interest payment date t 


These Certificates, to be issued 
opinion of counsel will co 


the full faith and credit of 


Maturity Price 
July 1, 1951 
January 1, 1952 
July 1, 1952 
January 1, 1953 100.7 


subject to the approval of legality by 
whose opinion will be furnished upon 
be obtained in any state in which t 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
B. J. VAN INGEN & CO. INC. 


Dated July 1, 1943. Principal and semi 
payable in New York City or St. Paul, Mi 
tion of $1000 registerable as to principa 


sidered reliable, 
believe it to be corr 


June 7, 1943. 





$2,700,000 
State of Minnesota 


Due $675,000 semi-annually July 1, 1951 to January 1, 1953, 
inclusive 


These Certificates are subject to redemption at par on July 1, 1946, 


Legal Investment, in our opinion, for Savings Banks in 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut 


tions of the State of Minnesota for the payment of which 


101.00 
100.875 
100.875 


These Certificates are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and 


only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offer- 
ing these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


EDWARD LOWBER STOKES & CO. 


The information contained herein has be 1 
and while not guaranteed as to comp'’eteness or accuracy, 


_circular containing quotations and 

information on Florida Municipal 

bonds. Copies of this circular may 

/be had upon request from Clyde 
C. Pierce Corporation. 


t Deficiency Fund 
Indebtedness 





hereafter upon 20 days notice. 


for refunding purposes, in the 
nstitute valid general obliga- 


the State are pledged. 





Approximate 
Yield to 
Optional Date 


0.760% 
0.804 
0.804 
0.844 


Approximate 
Yield to 
Maturity 


0.969% 
0.992 
0.998 


5 1.017 





Messrs. Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, 
delivery. The offering circular may 
his announcement is circulated from 


Incorporated 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 


BACON, STEVENSON & CO. 


-annual interest, January 1 and July 1, 
nn. Coupon certificates in the denomina- 
1 enly, or as to principal and interest. 
en carefully compiled from sources con- 
we 
ect as of this date. 
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Hoover Urges Reorganization Of Food System— 
Offers Nine-Point Program To Clear Up ‘Muddle’ 


(Continued from page 2162) 


structive criticism. It is to con- 
tribute constructive suggestions. 
The only thing that counts now 
is to win victory and secure the 
peace. 

To those who are not familiar 
with food problems, let me say 
that our food year is approxi- 
mately from July when the har- 
vest starts to the next July when 
it begins again. 

We are still eating mostly on 
the 1942 production. 

Newspaper headlines of official 
statements from Washington as to 
our present food year read: 

“The most abundant harvest in 
41 years.” ; 

“Harvest per acre 12% above all 
records:” 

“There are abundant food sup- 
plies.” 

“The ever-normal granary as- 
sures no shortages of food.” 

“Greatest food production in our 
history.” 

“We have more beef cattle, dairy 
cows and hogs than ever before.” 

' “Food Administrator says food 
outlook is good.” 

This happiness and exultation in 
Washington did not seem to be re- 
flected in the realistic land of 
housewives. A few quotations 
from many thousands of city press 
headlines over the last four 
months carry less enthusiasm. 

' ‘New York City: “City* facing 
first famine in our history.” “Less 
than 20% of normal meat supplies 
for eight weeks.” “Shops cannot 
supply the Government ration.” 
“Prices above ceilings.” “1,055 
“black market convictions.” 

_ “Mayor comes to the rescue and 
‘imports 600,000 pounds of pota- 
toes.” 

Thus the Mayor was lighting up 
the dark scene with one potato for 
every third person among the 7,- 
000,000 people in New York. The 
headlines blazed for days over the 
Mayor’s having “secured 1,000,000 
pounds of meat.” That nourished 
each person with a gorge of meat 
equal to the weight of two silver 
dollars for just one meal. The 
Mayor, however, was doing his 
best to keep up good cheer. 

Boston: “A desperate food short-. 
age.” Meat and vegetables non- 
existent to thousands of families.” 
“Arrivals lowest in history.” 
“Hundred indicted in black mar- 
kets.” 

San Franciseo: “Shortage meat 
and vegetables critical all along 
the coast.”” And even in the food 

belt we hear: 
“Chicago: “Shortage of meat, 
vegetables; black markets all 
about.” “Housewives cannot find 
meat promised on ration cards.” 


In Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Omaha, St. 
Louis and a dozen other cities are 
headlines of the same import. 
“Scarcity,” “Famine,” “Black Mar- 
kets,” “Shops Closing; Cannot Get 
the Ration in Meats, Fats, Veg- 
etables.” 

Somewhat all this leads me to 
the notion that the situation is 
bewildering. 

The statistics are also perplex- 


ing. The Department of Agricul-| 


ture states that the extraordinar- 
ily favorable weather at t har- 
vest gave us a 12% greater yield 
an acre than ever before in our 
history. It shows a greater pro- 
duction of meats and fats than 
ever before in our history. Lend- 
lease says we are shipping under 
10% of our total meats and fats 
abroad. O. P. A. says it has ra- 
tioned down meat consumption 
by 30%. Seaboard city marketing 
officials say not half of the meat 
and fat ration is available in the 
markets. Perhaps some statisti- 
cians can tie these figures to- 
gether. They might also try to 
tie up the potato figures. I am 
@ware of all the explanations. But 
one thing is certain. If the statis- 
tics are correct, and I do not chal- 


lenge them, then some bureau-| year. 
' Canada. 


cracy is strangling the flow ‘of 


food from the farmer to the 
housewife. 

But underlying all this turmoil 
| there is a fundamental disorder. 
|It may surprise some people to 
| know that in the seven years be- 
| Seam the harvests of 1932 and 
| 1939, through Government restric- 
tions, the acreage in 17 leading 
crops harvested was reduced by 
| 47,000,000 acres: These 17 crops 
| are about 95% of. our whole har- 
| vested area. 

When lend-lease was passed in 
March, 1941, we undertook there- 
by a vast increased burden of 
food production. Yet payments 
to farmers to restrict production 
were not all removed for the two 
plantings of °41 and °42. By 1942 
we had recovered only 9,000,000 
of these 47,000,000 lost acres in 
the 17 leading crops. 

During the last year we were 
saved, and our Allies were saved, 
from disaster by the _ super- 
bumper crop. It is not likely to 
be repeated soon. 

However, we have eaten our 
way to the end of that super- 
bumper crop. We may, therefore, 
explore the prospects for the next 
food year that is now just coming 
on the horizon. 

Two years ago, one year ago, 
six months ago you and I warned 
that failure to place food produc- 
tion on an equality with muni- 
tions would bring disaster. Last 
Winter the Mid-West Governors, 
Congress, your organization, all 
of us, demanded drastic reforms 
in food control, increased man- 
power for the farms and more 
farm machinery. We wanted to 
recover more of the 47,000,000 
lost acres. 

Following this, the Department 
of Agriculture issued a report on 
“farmers’ intentions to plant,” in- 
dicating an increase of 4% in the 
acreage the coming year over that 











of last Summer. The implication 
of that figure to the public was a 
probable increase of 4% of food 
over the super-bumper harvest of 
last year. We vitally needed an 
increased production over last 
year. But to assure this with nor- 
mal yields we should have had 
not a 4% inerease but a 15% in- 
crease in planting. However, the 
use of this comforting 4% figure 
led the country into a statistical 
paradise. And such is the power 
of statistics that the demands for 
reform were flattened out. We 
were told we were alarmists and 
something worse. 

We did secure part reforms. 
They were not accepted with the 
speed of light. But finally the 
War Department, after unkind re- 
marks, gave concessions by defer- 
ring some farm boys from draft. 
The W. P. B. authorized a modest 
increase in farm machinery. One 
more agency was added to the 
eight separate and _ conflicting 
agencies dealing with food. It 
was all too little and too late. 





Now let us examine what has 
become of this statistical paradise 
|of increasing food supply. To pre- 
|sent to you an independent view, 
I have canvassed the agricultural 
| authorities in several leading farm 
| States. These reports indicate that 
| the 4% increase is likely to van- 
‘ish. And the indication is that 
we shall have a normal, not an 
extraordinary, yield like that of 
last year. If so, we will have a 
decrease in the national grain 
crops of anything from 10% to 
15% from that of last year. The 
outicok for wheat and rye is cer- 
tainly a decrease of 260,000,000 
bushels less than 1942, or at least 
26%. 

We have increased our flocks 
and herds beyond our ability to 
feed them without the lost 47,000,- 
000 acres. The agricultural ex- 
perts are estimating a shortage of 
10% to 15% in full supply of feed 





for our animals during the next 
We can get some feed from 
But it appears that we 





] 
will have about exhausted the) 
surplus of feed of the whole North 
American continent during the) 
next twelve months. Already we | 
are feeding large amounts of | 
wheat to our livestock and we are | 
using it for industrial alcohol. By 
this time next year we will have 
a little surplus of bread grains be- 
yond our own needs. 

Thus our supply of food is de- 
clining while at the same time the 
demand is dangerously rising. 
And these decreases cannot be 
blamed upon floods which have 
destroyed less than one-half of 
1%, nor upon the weather, for 
that promises about normal crops. 
Nor can they be laid upon the 
farmer. 

The American farm folks are 
the most skilled farmers in the 
world. They produce more per 
person than any agricultural peo- | 
ple on earth. They have done a 
heroic job in planting this crop 
with but little help. In January |! 
last they were promised an agri- 
cultural army of 3,500,000 city 
fokks. But it has not arrived at 
the food front yet. They must be 
there before the harvest. 

The blunt conclusion from all 
this is: (a) Our cities will have 
less food supply during the next 
winter and spring even than they 
had in the last few months; (b) 
We will not starve; (c) We can, 
by better organization and by 
tightening our belts, continue to 
feed our Allies; (d) If the war in 
Europe should come to an end 
within the next twelve months, 
we should have no consequential 
food supplies with which to meet 
three or four hundred millions of | 
starving people. 

Remedy for the 1943 harvest | 
year is now too late, as the plant- | 
ing is mostly done. We must be- 
gin to build up the harvest of a 
year from now. That is in 1944. 

We still have time to redeem 
the situation. If it is to be re- 
deemed, we must have far wider 
vision. We must have drastic 
changes in national policies. 

We simply must take seriously 
certain elemental facts. We must 
realize that the major burden of 
the world’s food front falls on the 
North American farmer and the: 
American consumer. We must! 
realize that in peace time on bal- 
anee, we are a food importing 
country and today we are block- 
aded against many imports. We 
must furnish extra food to our 
military forces. We must ship 
large amounts of food to our allies 
to suppert them in the war. We 
must realize that there is a min- 
imum level in food for our 130,- | 
000,000 civilians without impair- | 
ing their physical and moral re-| 
sistance. 

And we have also pledged our- 
selves to hundreds of millions of 
people in the world that they will 
be rescued from the terrible | 
famine which has been brought 
upon them by a monstrous enemy. 
Without this action there will be 
no peace. 

We must realize that this food 
shortage will last for a minimum 
of four and possibly six years. | 
These are stupendous burdens. 

But we have an answer to Hit- | 
ler. 

We can ration down our own | 
consumption further with good) 
management. And we can make 
sure that we do not lose the war | 
on the food front if we stop the) 
degeneration in agriculture ap 
bring in a far greater production | 
in 1944. We must-do it. Other-| 
wise we are headed for a world 
trouble. We have the resources 
to do it. 

As a foundation for 1944 we 
must get all that lost 47,000,000: 
acres back into cultivation. To 
do that, our authorities must de- 
cide whether they will spare the 
manpower and farm machinery 
manufacture from other activities. 
And we must begin now or again 
it will be too late and too little. | 
Organizing the food front 
means far more than just increas- 
ing acreage, manpower, and farm 
machinery. It also requires wise 
co-ordination, of prices, of proces- 























sors, of distributors and rationing. 

A month ago the press reported 
a spokesman of the O. P. A. as 
saying “food priees and food. dis- 
tribution are out of control.” It 
was denied by another spokesman 
the next day. But the second 
spokesman had not discussed it 
with the housewives nor with the 
farmers. However, when we are 
fighting a war grief over spilled 
milk: does not make more milk. 
Our question must be, where do 
we go from here? 

There is only one course which 
will clear up this muddle of un- 
controlled food prices, local fam- 
ines, profiteering, black markets 
and stifled farm production. That 
is to abandon the obsolete meth- 
ods now in use which were proved 
a failure in other nations, in the 
last war, or are copied from the 
British, whose situation is wholly 
different from ours. We should 
start with the system which 
proved a success under the Amer- 
icans in the last war and improve 
it. 

And let me say this about food 
control while we were in the last 
war. 

We steadily increased our food 
production. We. shipped more 
food to our Allies monthly than 
is being shipped today. We had 
no local famines in the United 
States as we are having now. We 
had no black markets. We had 
a people zealous in a moral cru- 
sade to help win the war with 
food, instead of lots of people 
trying to beat the game. Includ- 
ing the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we had only 23,000 paid Fed- 
eral employees connected with 
food. Today we have over 120,- 
000. Moreover, food prices rose 
only 17.9% in the 17 months after 
we declared war in 1917. Wash- 
ington statisticians admit a rise 
of 24.3% in the 17 months since 
Pearl Harbor. The housewives 
will admit a rise of at least 35%. 

I do not pretend that our meth- 
ods were perfect in that war. We 
had to pioneer an unknown field. 
Results ought to be better in this 
war and not worse. 

But what should we do now? 

First. The first necessity is to 
consolidate all authority over food 
production and distribution under 
one single responsible administra- 
tor. There are too many cooks 
for too little food. Control of food 
is now divided nine ways over. 
the Department of Agriculture, 
the O. P. A., the Lend-Lease, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the 
Army, the Navy, the Man-Power 
Commission and the W. P. B. 

The recent addition of the ninth 
wheel even though so able a man 
as Mr. Chester Davis as Food Ad- 
ministrator does not make a food 
administration. The food func- 
tions of all these agencies must 
be moved into: his office. He 
must have the right to hire and 
fire. The Food Administrator 
must today be Secretary of Agri-' 
culture. And the importance of 
food in the outcome of the war 
and peace should be recognized by 
his appointment to the new Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Second. Decentralize the work 
under State, municipal and county 





administrators. In no other way 
can farmers’ and consumers’ needs | 
be adjusted to our varied local | 
conditions. 
Third. Increase the manpower | 
on the farms to a higher level 
than before the war and plant 40 
or 50 million acres more in 1944 
than in this year. On this ques- 
tion of manpower I offer a sug- 
gestion because we must have 
more skilled labor on the farms. 


Public pressure upon our farm 
boys to- join the forees' is very 
great. They are not slackers and 
do not want to be called slackers. 
They do not want their gates 
painted yellow. They are doing a 
great and indispensable service. If 
we are to save this situation, I be- 
lieve farm boys should be called 
to the Army from the farms im- 
mediately after this harvest: that 
the farm boys should be called up 





from industry; that they should be 
given some military | training. 


Then as many of them as are nec- 
essary should from time to time 
be ordered back to the farms with 
their uniforms. .They should re- 
ceive their pay from the farms, 
and not the Army. They should 
be subject to call in national dan- 
ger. That would give dignity to 
their service. They could consti- 
tute a great national reserve both 
for production of food and the di- 
rect military effort. 

Fourth. Agricultural machinery 
on an average lasts about twelve 
years. Theoretically about one 
year’s supply or one-twelfth of 
our machinery has been used up 
through suppression of manufac- 
ture. It will also require great ad- 
ditions to handle this extra 40 or 
50 million acres in 1944. 

Fifth. Abolish the system of re- 
tail and wholesale price ceilings. 
It begins at the wrong end. Price 
fixing in a great food-producing 
country must begin as near as 
possible to the farmer and con- 
trols proceed from there on by 
regulation of the trades against 
profiteering. Prices rose less when 
this system was applied in the last 
war than they have under the 
present retail ceilings. We must 
regulate the flow of water at the 
nozzle instead of chasing the 
drops from the shower. 

This present price system is 
stifling farm production. It is not 
stopping inflation. 

Sixth. Ask the farmers to ap- 
point their own war committee on 
prices and do a little collective 
bargaining with them in fixing 
prices. The so-called “parities” 
should be abandoned: for the war. 
Prices to the farmer must include 
floors as well as ceilings. Prices 
should be fixed that will take in- 
to account labor and other costs, 
and above all, that will stimulate 
production. 

Such a revolution in the price 
system would save a few tens of 
thousands of policemen. It is dif- 
ficult to catch an economic force 
with a policeman, anyway. 

Seventh. Rations should be set 
to balance consumption to produc- 
tion. It only adds muddle to put 
the ration higher than the avail- 
able supplies. And. it brings great 
injustice, for some people get the 
ration and some don’t. We should 
simplify the whole rationing busi- 
ness by over 50% or 60%. It can 
be done by decreasing the number 
and variety of articles rationed 
and by exeluding all absolutely 
non-essential food from rationing. 

It would certainly give a mighty 
lift of spirit to the housewife and 
to the grocer. Also, it would save 
some of their time for other war 
duties. Also a good way to check 
inflation is to let food luxuries go 
to the highest bidder. That would 
spigot off spare money and get it 
into channels where the 90% 
profit taxes can hite into it. 

Eighth. We should recognize 
that processing and distributing 
foods are righteous and necessary 
callings. Thousands of small firms 
are being driven out of business. 
It would help win the war if left- 
wing reforms in our food economy 
were suspended for the duration. 
We should establish war commit- 
tees in all the processing and dis- 
tributing trades. They should be 
given major responsibilities in 
keeping the flow of food moving 
to the right spots. They could 
greatly assist State and local of- 
ficials in policing the trades. They, 
too, have sons in the war. They 
are just as patiotic men as law- 
yers and economists. They are the 
only people who know how. Their 
interest is to stamp out black 
markets. And their profits can 
be absolutely controlled. 

Enforce the condition of deal- 
ers’ licenses so that they may deal 
only with another licensed dealer 
and then direct the railways and 
trucks to transport only for li- 
censed dealers. This would stop 
most of the black markets. 

Ninth. Such a system will avoid 
subsidies either to farmers or the 
trades or the consumers. Suhsi- 
dies will not stop inflation. Sub- 
sidies are a delayed aggravation. 

The New York “Times” proper+ 
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ly says they “do not in the least |} 


deal with primary causes. They 
are like cleaning a room by 
sweeping the dirt under the bed.’ 

And who is supposed to benefit 
by subsidies? It is supposed to 
be the worker, but the worker 
is also the taxpayer. So is the 
farmer. And taxes are, sooner or 
later, increased by just the same 
amount as the subsidy. Subsidies 
consist of taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it into an- 
other with an illusion attached 
that the cost of living has been 
reduced. It is both more painful 
and more costly to take money out 
of the tax pocket than it is to 
get it out of the price pocket. A 
wage based on subsidy founda- 
tions will break down sooner or 
later. Moreover, subsidy money 


increases Government borrowing, 


and debt to the banks and that 
adds to inflation pressure. Far 
more serious, however, is the re- 
sult to the farmer and the con- 
sumer. Price fixing based on any 
such concept will strangle produc- 
tion. Its operation in the distribu- 
tion trades will clog the flow of 
commodities and will in the end 
increase prices and black markets. 
Likewise, subsidies can become a 
weapon of favoritism or of 
punishment in the lands of the 
huge bureaucracy. They will 
sooner or later lead to scandal. 

If these broad lines, policies, 
and organization be adopted then 
food will flow naturally from 
farm to processor to wholesaler, 
to retailer and to the consumer. 
Prices will be better restrained. 
They will be lower, for the black 
markets can be blacked out. The 
housewives will have less trouble 
and worry. And above all, farm 
production will be stimulated, not 
stifled. 

But over and beyond better 
methods of food control, we must 
absolutely assure the maximum 
production of America. 

Let me say again that that is 
the only road that leads to the 
defeat of inflation, to decreased 
hardship in our homes, to assured 
support of our Allies and to peace 
for mankind. 

If those in power and those not 
in power shall have wisdom, im- 
placable resolve, a spirit of sacri- 
fice, the field of America will 
blossom with an abundant life 
that will save vast human life in a 
world given to human destruction. 


Coal Strike Called Off 


Nearly all of the approximately 
half million of coal miners who 
went on a general strike on Tues- 
day, June 1, returned to work on 
Monday, June 7, following the 
adoption by the policy committee 
of the United Mine Workers’ of 
America of the recommendation of 
John L. Lewis that this action be 
taken. This new strike truce will 
expire on June 20. On June 4, 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
L. Ickes, Federal Operator of the 
coal mines, released a letter he 
sent to Mr. Lewis, in which he 
said: “As operator of the coal 
mines on behalf of the United 
States Government, I expect that 
you will direct the members of the 
U. M. W. of A. to return to work 
on Monday, June 7.” 

With the end of the strike, the 
wage controversy will revert to 
the National War Labor Board. 
Collective-bargaining negotiations 
were immediately resumed (on 
June 7) between the miners and 
the operators, but, it was reported, 
ran into a snag over the question 
of portal-to-portal pay. 


Chicago North Westerns 


Situation Of Interest 

The Chicago North Western in- 
come 4%s of 1999 “when issued”’ 
offer an interesting situation, ac- 
cording to a circular now being 
distributed by Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be obtained 
upon request from the firm. 








The Future Of The Oil Industry 


(Continued from page 2163) 
war started. Cargo transportation | 


by air is expected to be multi-/| tant, 


plied by three or four. 

“On the railroads’ use of diesel 
locomotives was constantly in- 
creasing even before the war. 
Econemies being developed in fuel 
cost and in maintenance and oper- 
ating expense will speed this 
trend. 

“Ocean shipping, too, has greatly 
increased as a part of the war ef- 
fort. After the war international 
trade will be called upon to meet 
pent-up demand for the exchange 
of commodities direly needed by 
all nations. The great bulk of this 
hauling must be done by ocean 
shipping. At the beginning of 
‘World War I only 5% of the 
world’s ship tonnage was oil- 
burning. At the beginning of the 
present war this percentage had 
increased to about 50%. This 
trend, too, will continue to de- 
velop in the post-war world. Af- 
ter the war the operating mer- 
chant tonnage seems likely to be 
preponderantly oil-fired. 

“Thus transportation — whether 
by automobile, airplane, bus, 
truck, by diesel-powered train or 
ship—will expand rapidly its de- 
mands for petrolem. 

“Fields of demand other than 
transportation are also opening up. 
The use of oils for domestic heat- 
ing purposes has proved conve- 
nient and desirable. Its expansion 
in the post-war fields seems in- 
evitable as the pent-up demand 
for new home construction is met. 

“All of this considers only de- 
velopments within the United 
States. In the world outside of 
our borders, it seems inevitable 
that highly developed areas must 
also turn to greater use of trans- 
port and pee: 





“What is probably more impor- | 
areas traditionally consid- | 
ered remote undoubtedly face an | 
era of general development. 

“For example, mineral wealth | 
in such parts of the world as Can-| 
ada, South America, Africa and 
Asia will no longer be rica “and| 
upon roads and railroads for their | 
developments. They can now be 
opened up through the use of air 
transport. People we scarcely 
know now will be close neighbors 
tomorrow. 

“This, then, is the world of civ- 
ilization-on-the-march that seems 
to be ahead for us. 

“But the post-war world can- 
not be measured in terms of eco- 
nomics alone. 

“The post-war world will offer 
to all of us another chance to 
work out better ways in which 
men can live together under the 
Four Freedoms. 

“American business has a great 
responsibility in this task. For 
every man, freedom of opportun- 
ity starts with a job. No political 
philosophy can work for long if 
it does not give men jobs—and 
ladders out of those jobs into bet- 
ter jobs for men who are able 
and ambitious. 

“For more than 150 years the 
democratic system of free enter- 
prise in this country has created 
jobs for the people of this coun- 
try. There came a time when we 
failed to create and assure jobs— 
when the numbers of unemployed 
reached critical high levels. 

“We cannot let that happen 
again. 

“That is the responsibility of 
American Business. Standard Oil 
Company hopes to fulfill its share 
of that responsibility in plans for 
the world of tomorrow.” 











Industrial Production Nearing Its Peak? 





(Continued from page 2163) 


the war continues in both the 
Furopean and Asiatic theatres. 
Combined war and civilian de- 
mands are beyond our productive 
capacity to meet fully. Further- 
more, while the peak may be near 
from the point of view of volume, 
it might be a year or more off 
from the point of view of time. 


Capacity Production Still 
Indicated 


Hence, in the first place, the 
prospect is for a further rise in 
industrial production, even though 
gradual or irregular, and some- 
what limited. Secondly, no sig- 
nificant decline is in prospect 
while the war continues global, 
and the available labor force 
should, apart from strikes, con- 
tinue fully employed. This means 
that national income also will 
continue at extremely high levels. 

Indeed, except for irregularities 
eaused by reconversion to civilian 
uses, it is at least probable that 
neither the expected ending of the 
war in Europe before it ends in 
the East, nor the final victory and 
peace will necessarily cause an 
extended and heavy decline in 
production. 


And there is another highly im- 
portant consideration. In 1942, in- 
dustrial production averaged 181 
in the Federal Reserve Index, 
against 156 in 1941. Yet corporate 
earnings showed an average de- 
cline of about 15% from 1941 to 
1942. In normal times, greater 
business activity, in which indus- 
trial production is the most im- 
portant element, would mean 
higher earnings. Of course, the 
normal relationship between busi- 
ness activity and corporate earn- 
ings has been greatly distorted by 
wartime taxes, and by profit mar- 
gin variations arising from such 
factors as price ceilings, produc- 
tion limitations, unfamiliar prod- 
ucts, and government contract 
considerations. 


Thus a levelling out of indus- 
trial production need not be sig- 


| 
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nificant from the earnings stand- 
point; a further rise in production 
might not be significant either. 
Just as high tax rates have pre- 
vented high pre-tax income from 
being carried through (partly or 
even entirely) to earnings after 
taxes, such high rates would also 
cushion earnings declines. 

In 1929, industrial production 
averaged 110. In 1937, it averaged 
113. These are extremely low fig- 
ures by present standards, yet 
both years showed high corporate 
earnings. At present, of course, 
comparable levels from an earn- 
ings standpoint would have to be 
much higher. But it is worth con- 
sidering that, at some future time 
when taxes are lower and condi- 
tions more normal, earnings sub- 
stantially higher than those now 
being shown could well accom- 
pany industrial production (and 
general business activity compar- 
able on a normal basis to indus- 
trial production) substantially 
below current levels. 


Conclusion 

Though industrial production 
may not be far from volume peak, 
full utilization of capacity and 
manpower can be expected while 
the global war lasts. Closeness 
to the production peak has not 
necessarily wide significance from 
the general corporate earnings 
standpoint, though effects as be- 
tween industry and industry, or 
in individual companies, may be 
important. It should likewise be 
remembered that market prices 
for securities tend to give weight 
not only to present factors of pro- 
duction and earnings, but also to 
future factors such as post-war 
trends and post-war positions of 
various industries.—Economics & 





ties and Research Corporation, 
New York City. 
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PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held June 4, 1943, a dividend of 
one dollar ($1) per share was declared 
on the Cumuletive Preferred Stock 
Convertible 4% Series A of the Com- 
pany, payable August 2, 1943, to 
aakalien of record at the close of 
business July 6, 1943. Checks will 


be mailed. ww m4. O'CONNOR 
June 4, 1943 Secretary 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
| * CORPORATION 


* 

The Board of Directors has 
declared th's day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 67, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 46, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1943, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1943. 

Date PARKER 
Secretary 


* 


June 3, 1943 











J. 1. Case Company 
Incorporated 


Racine, Wis., June 1, 1943. 

A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the out- 
standing Preferred Stock of this Company, and 
a dividend of $3.00 per share upon the out- 
standing Common Stock of this Company hav: 
been declared payable July 1, 1943, to holder: 
of record at the close of business June 12, 1943. 

THEO. JOHNSON, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF 
LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPAN) 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The Beard of Directors of Louisville Gas an¢ 
Electric Company (Delaware) at a meeting hele 
on June 4, 1943, declared a quarterly dividenc 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents (3T1oc) 1 
Share on the Class A Common 8S of the 
Com 
paya 
of record as of 
15, 1943. 

At the same meeting a dividend of twen 


ny, for the quarter ae ae 31, 1943, 
le by check June 25, 1943, to stockholders 
the close of business June 





five cents (25c) per share was declared on the 
Class Common Stock of. the Company, fo 
the quarter . May 31, 1943, payab’e bs 
check June 25, 1943, to s olders of record 
as of the close of 3 4, June 15, 1943. 


G. W. KNOUREK, Treasurer. 





MARGAY O'L COR?OP ATION 
DIVIDEND NO. 52 
The Board of Directors of the MARGAY 
OIL CORPORATION has this day declared 
a dividend of twenty-five cents a share on 
the outstanding stock of the corporation oi 
the issue of 160,000 shares provided by amend- 
ment to the certificate of incorporation o! 
april 27, 1926, payable July 10, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 19, 1943. 
E. D. OLDENBURG, Treasurer. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, June 1, -1943. 


Union Complies With 
Skip-A-Bay Delivery 


The Milk Wagon Drivers Union, 
an A. F. of L. affiliate, on Friday, 
June 4, agreed to comply with the 
skip-a-day delivery plan and per- 
mit the National War Labor 
Board to settle its dispute with 
the milk companies in Metropoli- 
tan New York, Westchester Coun- 
ty (N. Y) and Northern New Jer- 
sey, after a one-day milk drought. 
Milk trucks loaded to capacity 
rolled through the City of New 
York on Saturday, June 5, al- 
though half of the doorstep deliv- 
eries scheduled by one of the 
larger milk companies for Man- 
hattan were tied up by untractable 
drivers who refused to heed an 
appeal from Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia of New York and orders 
from the union. 


On Sunday, June 6, the city’s 
milk supply crisis appeared to 
have passed as members of the 
union operated fully in enforce- 
ment of the skip-a-day order for 
doorstep deliveries. 








Hincks Bros. Acquires 
F. T. Phillips Business 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Hincks 
Brothers & Co., Inc., is acquiring 
the investment business of the 
Francis T. Phillips Company. Wil- 
liam T. Moore, previously with 
the Phillips Company, has be- 
come associated with Hincks Bros. 
& Co., which maintains a Water- 


i bury office at 111 West Main St. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





—_——— 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
New York, N. Y. 
June 9, 194 
DIVIDEND NO. 363 a 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
& meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the second quarter of 1943, of 
Sixty-five Cents ($.65) a share on the out- 
Standing capital stock of this Company, pay- 
able on June 26th, 1943, to steckholders of 
record at the close of business on June 16th, 


1943. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
ee 








120 Broadway, 


AD. seen 








ISS ASS RATS 0 


“Cail for 
vines pal MORRIS" 


New York. N. Y. 
June 4, 1943. 


Philip Morris & Co. ita? tne. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 14 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4% % Series, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per shere 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4'2°¢ Series, have been declared pay- 
able August 1, 1943 to holders of Pre- 
ferred Stock of the respective series 
of record at the close of business on 
July 15, 1943. 

There also has been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
on the Common Stock. payable July 15, 
1943 to holders of Common Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
June 22, 1943. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
WhiiLhishisihidhsisshhiiisitiidiiddhiiisdiiiittddlite 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


id 
its 








163rd Consecutive Dividend 
by The Texas Company an 
pr sor. 
“ = 
A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as shown the 
books of the company at the close of 
ness on June 4, 1943, The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 








May 19, 1943 





WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 


CORr ORATION 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend at 
the rate of $.50 


per share on the issued and 
ouistauding saares Without par value of the 
Common Stock of Western Tabiet & Stationery 
Corporation has been declared payable - 
June 30, 1943, to the holders of record of such 
aae at the close of business on June 18, 


E. H. BACH, Treasurer. 


Nehemiah Friedman With 
Abraham Arbitrage Dept. 


Nehemiah Friedman is now 
with Abraham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, in 
their arbitrage department. Mr. 
Friedman in the past was trading 
manager for Albert Fried & Co., 
and was with Gearhart & Lichen- 
stein and M. S. Wien & Co. 





New Faroll Bros. Partner 


Winfield H. Schweickart will 
become a partner in Faroll Bros., 
members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, as of 
June 15. Mr. Schweickart will 
make his headquarters at the 
firm’s New York office, 29 
Broadway. 


Peoples Lt. & Pr. Interesting 
An interesting circular on the 
preferred stock of Peoples Light 
& Power Co. has been prepared 
for distribution by Doyle, O’Con- 
nor & Co., Incorporated, 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Copies may. be had from the 
firm upon request. 
oo 


Situations of Interest 


Federal Machine & Welder Co. 
and Purolator Products, Inc., offer 
attractive possibilities, according 
to Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. In- 
teresting basic reports upon these 





companies may be had from Rey- 
nolds & Co. upon request. 
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Dr. A. Loudon Says Political Stability 
Is Necessary For Economic Security To Put 25° Of Income Man's Bookshelf 


Dr. A. Loudon, Ambassador of the Netherlands to the United 


States, 


the Hotel Astor on June 8, contended that the main lesson of the 
last 25 years is that there can be no economic security without 


political stability. 


The New York “Times” of June 9, from which 


Morgenthau Urges All 


in an address before the Economic Club of New York << Inte War Bonds 


| 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 


genthau declared on June 2 that) 
| by the end of this year the aver- 


the foregoing is taken, indicated the further remarks of Dr. Loudon age American family should be 


as follows: 

“If international security 
achieved, the struggle for self- 
sufficiency, so aggressively selfish, 
may well abate,” Dr. Loudon said. 
“On the other hand, should we 
witness once more a situation of 
international insecurity such as 
cecurred in the inter-war period, 
then we must be prepared to see 
the mad pursuit of autarchy re- 
sumed.” 

Dr. Loudon declared that among 
the dangers which will develop 
after the war are currency infla- 
tion and the resultant threat of 
exchange dumping. He said it is 
vitally important that the United 
Nations agree on some plan for 
international currency regulation 
to lessen this danger. 

“If chaos is to be avoided, mone- 
tary stability between the princi- 
pal currencies of the world will 
have to be assured,” the Nether- 
lands envoy said. “This does not 
mean that the external value of 
any currency could not be modi- 
fied if it were seriously strained. 
On the contrary, it is now under- 
stood that a certain flexibility 
which could not be achieved under 
the gold standard is desirable. 

“But it does mean that the par- 
ticipating governments will en- 
deavor to abstain from disturbing 
the system of international ex- 
change on which they will have 
agreed, and that no country will 
modify the exchange value of its 
own currency without prior con- 
sultations with the other nations.” 

The chances are that Holland 
will have changed positions from 
a creditor country to a debtor 
country by the end of the war, and 
several other nations may find 
themselves in the same position, 
Dr. Loudon said. He pointed out 
that this was bound to cause them 
to limit their imports to the for- 
eign exchange which they could 
buy with their exports. 


Post-War Aviation 


(Continued from first page) 
make aviation of more direct ser- 
vice to more and more people 
throughout the world. 

The engineering developments 
that will help to bring this about 
are already taking shape in the 
-military planes of today. De- 
velopments forced by war, many 
of them now secret, will be con- 
verted for commercial use after 
the war to make flying safer and 
more practical. 

At the Boeing Aircraft Com- 


> 


is? 


for instance, has competitive limi- 
tations where weight and bulk are 
concerned. On the other hand 
there are extensive opportunities 
in many foreign countries that are 
under-developed because of lack 
of adequate transportation. 


The post-war opportunity be- 


industry 
more 


war-developed aviation 
serve to build a better, 
united world. 


STANY Ambulance 
Fund Drive Progresses 


(Continued from page 2162) 


Van Alstyne, Noel and Co. 
M. Edwin Birkins 

D. F. Bernheimer & Co., 
F. H. Winter & Co. 
Lober Bros. & Co. 
Tellier and Co. 

F. William Harder 

H. L. Schwamm & Co. 
Frank L. Scheffey 
Samuel W. Stern 
William H. Hays, Jr. 
Arthur W. Marks 
Cornelius B. Sheridan 
B. S. Lichtenstein 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, 
Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
F. Buell 

Gertler, Stearns & Co. 
Stern, Lauer & Co. 
Eiam Miller 

Collin, Norton & Co. 
Asiel & Co. 

Charles King & Co. 

J. A. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
George E. Rieber 

Harris Upham & Co. 

B. W. Pizzini & Co. 
Abraham & Co. 

E. H. Gibb & Co. 
Bernard, Winkler & Co. 
Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust 

T. J. Feibleman & Co. 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 

Cc. J. Aal 

Karl Aal 

Carl Marks & Coe., Inc. 

Alfred I. Abel 

Carl Stalle 

Arthur Bertch 

A. L. Stamm & Co. 
Employees—A. L. Stamm & Co. 
Employees—Abraham & Co. 

J. M. Macdonald 

W. F. Saunders 

Wood, Gundy & Co. 

Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 

Laurie & Co. 

Al Marsland 

National Quotation Bureau, Inc. 
Cowan & Co. 

Cc. E. de Willers & Co. 

120 Broadway Gym & Health Club 
Jacques Coe & Co. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons 

Gruntal & Co. 

King & King 

A. E. Ames & Co. 

Dominion Securities Corporation 


Members of the Committee are: 
Walter F. Saunders, Dominion 
Securities Corporation, Chairman; 
Jerry Aal, Abraham & Co.; Ches- 
ter de Willers, C. E. de Willers & 


Inc. 





Inc. 








pany, for instance, the engineer- 
ing force which created and de- 
veloped the Flying Fortress, the 
Stratoliner, and the largest Pan 
American Clippers, has been con- 
stantly enlarged until it now num- 
bers not hundreds but thousands. 
These engineers are engaged in 
many phases of research and de- 
sign and detail engineering de- 
voted to the improvement of mili- 
tary airplanes to speed the com- 
petion of the war. Scores of en- 
gineering fields, electrical, hy- 
draulic, acoustical, radio, re- 
frigerating, architectural, metal- 
lurgical, structural, aerodynamic, 
and many others are represented 
—a wealth of engineering talent 
to be one day unleashed on the 
job of making better products for 
a peacetime world. 

The opportunities for develop- 
ment of post-war aviation lie in 
several directions — passenger 
transportation, private flying, first 
class mail, air express and air 
air freight. Not all should be ex- 
pected to mature immediately and 
suddenly, the development of 
these fields will have to come not 
merely from desire, but from 
economic justification. Air cargo, 


Co.; Michael J. Heaney, Joseph 
| McManus & Co.; Thomas A. Lar- 
|kin, Goodbody & Co.; John J. 
O’Kane, John J. O’Kane Jr. & Co.:; 


Harry Peiser, Ira Haupt & Co.;| 


Fred Preller, Eastman, Dillon & 
Co.; Abraham Strauss, Strauss 
Bros.; Edward Thompson, Smith, 
Barney & Co.; and Robert Torpie, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Sentenced In Stock Fraud 


Edmund B. Bronson, former 
head of the Bagdad Copper Cor- 
poration, was sentenced in Fed- 
eral Court to 18 months in prison 
on conviction for mail fraud, vio- 
lation of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act and conspiracy in 
connection with a scheme to de- 
fraud Bagdad steckholders by 
creating an artificial rise in price 
of the company’s stock. 

James Ward and Howard Phil- 
lips, also defandants in the case, 
were fined $1,000 each and given 
suspended sentences of 18 months. 





fore us will be that of making 2) 


|investing about 25% of its net in- 
|come after taxes in war bonds.) 
|The Secretary made this state- 
|ment at a press conference in| 
| Newark, N. J., after attending a 
|luncheon meeting with New Jer- 
'sey leaders of war finance. Mr. 
| Morgenthau, explaining the need | 
‘for larger investments by the pub- | 
| lic, said: 

“Of the $45,000,000,000 still nec- 
essary to complete our war fi- 
nancing needs for 1943, at least! 
$18,000,000,000, or almost 25% of 
the national income for the re- 
| mainder of the year, should come 
from purchases of bonds by indi- 
viduals. 

“From. those workers earning 
$1,000 to $5,000 net, who will have 
seven-eighths of all the current 
individual savings, 25 cents of 
each dollar is not too much to ex- 
pect. In fact, they should and 
must invest more if our goal is to 
be met.” 

Special advices from Newark 
June 2 to the New York “Times” 
further indicated Secretary Mor- 
genthau as saying: 

Mr. Morgenthau explained that 
“family income” meant income 
remaining after deduction of 
taxes. Asked whether he thought 
institution of the plan under. 
which income taxes would be de- | 
ducted at the source might not) 
hamper his efforts to obtain wider 
bond purchases by the ‘little 
man,” he replied: 

“At the beginning, I think, we | 
will meet with a little opposition. | 
But after deduction at the source 
is understood, it will not make 
much difference to people who 
have been investing regularly. 
This has been established by sur- 
veys that have been made by the) 








Treasury Department.” 

Mr. Morgenthau gave the inter- 
view in the Essex Club here this 
afternoon after he had addressed 
40 New Jersey business and fi- 
nancial leaders on arrangements 
made to streamline the State’s 
bond-selling organization. These 
arrangements stem from a master 
plan formulated in Washington, 
under which bond-selling activ- 
ities throughout the country are 
to be headed in each State by a 
single committee instead of being 
organized under 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Regarding this, the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” in advices from 
Newark June 2, said: 





ing group here, the Secretary for- | 
mally merged the War Savings | 
staff and the Victory Fund com- | 
mittee of New Jersey, setting up| 
the combined organization on| 
State lines. Colonel Franklin) 
D’Olier, President of Prudential ; 
Insurance Co. and former Chair- 
|man of the New Jersey War Sav-| 
ings staff, was appointed to head 
the combined organization, and 
Horace K. Corbin, President of | 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. and for- | 
mer head of the local Victory | 
Fund committee, was named Vice- | 
Chairman. 
| 

Hession Sentenced | 
John W. Hession, financial ana- 
lyst, was sentenced to prison for 
a year and a day in Federal Court, 
following his conviction on 
charges of mail fraud and viola- 


tion of the Securities Act in con- 
nection with his manipulation of 
the price of Superior & Duluth 
Division bonds of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad. 

Arnold R. Hanson and S. Well- 
mer Hanson, partners in the New 
York securities firm of Hanson & 
Hanson, were acquitted of similar 








charges. 


PEACE ECONOMY—Report 


The Business 


WANTED—AN ECONOMIC 

UNION OF NATIONS 
speeches delivered at a public 
meeting held under the auspices 
of the Citizens Conference on In- 
ternational Economic Union, 105 
East 22nd St., New York City— 
Paper—25¢. 


WARTIME FACTS AND POST- 


|'WAR PROBLEMS — Twentieth 


Century Fund, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York City—Paper—50¢, 


POST WAR PLANNING IN 


|THE UNITED STATES—An Or- 


ganization Directory—-Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York City—Paper—$1.00. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEESHIP—Nor- 
man Stewart Heaney—Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science— 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md.—Paper—$1.50. 


NEW PHILOSOPHY OF PUB- 
LIC DEBT, THE—Harold G. Moul- 
ton—The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C.—Paper. 


PROBLEMS OF LASTING 
PEACE, THE—Revised Edition— 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son—Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, N. Y.— 
Cloth—$2,00. 


TRANSITION FROM WAR TO 
of 
the Delegation on Economic De- 
pressions Part I—League of Na- 
tions Publication 1943. II.A.3— 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, N. Y.—Paper—$1.00. 


WORLD TRADE IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS—Henry C. 
Taylor and Anne Dewees Taylor 
—The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.— 
Cloth—$3.50. 


ASSIGNATS, THE—The depre- 
ciation of a paper currency—- 
Shepard Pond — reprinted from 
The Numismatist, January 1935 by 
courtesy of the Board of Gover- 
nors, American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation—Boston Numismatic So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass.—paper. 


RADIO NETWORKS AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT— 
Thomas Porter Robinson—Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 
City—Cloth — $3.50 — publication 
date June 12, 1943. 


REPORT OF THE WARTIME 
PRICES AND TRADE BOARD— 
September 3, 1939, to March 31, 


—Printed by Edmond Cloutier, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada—paper. 


SMALL LOAN BUSINESS, 
THE, and how its helps the people 
of New York State—New York 
State Association of Small Loan 


Companies, 60 East 42nd Street, | 


New York City—paper. 


SEC Registration Revoked 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has formally revoked 
the registration of H. Vaughan 
Clarke of Philadelphia as 
broker-dealer. Mr. Clarke had 
been sentenced in April by a Fed- 
eral Court in New York to 90 
days in prison and fined $1,000 
on charges of mail fraud and con- 
spiracy to violate the Securities 
Act of 1933. The charges were 
similar to those lodged in the 
Federal Court in connection with 
dealings in stock of the Kinsey 
Distilling Company, of which 
Clarke was President at one time. 

Proceedings to determine 
whether he should be expelled 
from the National Association of 


Securities Dealers were discontin- 
ued since the membership had 


already been cancelled for non-'! 


payment of assessments. 


Report of | 


Food Shortage Caused 
By Government Control 


The growing food _ shortage 
which is being felt in New York 
State was blamed on June 8 
by Governor Dewey’s Emergency 
k'ood Commission on Government 
mismanagement of price ceilings 
and crop control, said the New 
| York “Journal American” of June 
8, which also had the following to 
Say: 

After studying the first report 
submitted to him by the EFC, 
Governor Dewey said its contents 
“scream of crisis.” 

“As is always the case, a nation 
at war moves from a meat diet to 
a grain diet,” the report said. 

It emphasized that Federal ac- 
tion is needed to enable the State’s 
13,500,000 residents to make the 
change to a cereal diet without in- 
juring their health. 

Victory gardens, home _ food 
preservation and the stepping up 
of productive efforts of farmers 
will be of no avail, the EFC said, 
unless there is an alteration of the 
present price and crop control 
program. 

“Obviously,” it pointed out, 
“our capacity to assist the rest of 
the world is even more gravely in 
jeopardy.” 

“Steps taken by the Federal 
Government to increase food pro- 
duction have been merely added 
to agricultural programs estab- 
lished during the 30’s and de- 
signed to restrict production. 

“These restrictive programs, al- 
though modified, are still applied 
and limit the acreage of the best- 
adapted crops than can be grown, 
thus preventing farmers from 
freely organizing their resources 
for maximum production of essen- 
tial foods.” 

The report, recommending: a 
cutting down to a minimum on 
animal preducts such as meat, 
milk and eggs in favor of greater 
human use of wheat, beans, sdy- 
beans, corn and similar products, 
and in liquidating part of present 
livestocks, urged that the ap- 
proach should be made on a truly 
scientific basis. 


Ten NY Meat Packing 
Planis Closed Because 
Of Price Ceilings 


Ten independent veal and lamb 
packers have closed their slaugh- 
ter houses in the New York City 
area in the last few days and an- 
other is expected to close this 
week because of the price ceilings, 
,\said the New York “Journal 
American” of June 8, which 








In his address to the bond-sell- | 1943, for the Dominion of Canada ! added: 


Anthony Lester, business agent 
| fer Local 5, Packing House Work- 
iers’ Union, who made the an- 
|}nouncement, said the firms have 
i\done 70% of the slaughtering of 
kosher veal and lamb sold in the 
city. 

Much of the veal and lamb dis- 
| tributed by the closed firms has 
| been supplied to the Army and 
| Navy, as well as for civilian con- 
| sumption. 
| Lester listed the firms that shut 
| down as follows: 


} 


| Eastern Veal & Mutton Co..-J. 


al Rothman & Co., Manhattan Veal 


|\& Mutton Co., D. Blumberg .& 
Sons, Emanuel Straus, Victory 
Veal Co., American Veal Co., 
Feldman Brothers (14th St. veal 


firm—there is a beef firm by the 
same name), Charles Beekman’ & 
Zucker & Friend. 

An eleventh firm, Miller Abat- 
toir, in North Bergen, N. J., will 
close at the end of the week, Mr. 
Lester said. } 

The closing of these firms, 
which slaughtered 20,000 carcasses 
a week, means the loss of jobs for 
3,000 men in the slaughter houses, 
wholesale and retail shops, he 
said. 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


ARMOUR & CO, OF DELAWARE 
Armour & Co. of Delaware has filed a 
registration statement for $35,000,000 35- 


year 7% cumulative income debentures, 
due April 1, 1978. 

Address—43rd Street and Racine Ave., 
nion Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


Business—Engaged in meat packing 
business, operating packing plants in North 
and South America for the slaugther of 
livestock and the processing of meats and 
animal products and for by-products. In 
conjunction with their meat packing oper- 
ations, company and subsidiaries manu- 
facture butter and cheese 
other products. 

Underwriting—Kuhn, 
York, head the underwriting group. 
to be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—-Company offers to the hold- 
ers of its outstanding 523,581 shares of 
7% guaranteed cumulative preferred stock 


Loeb & Co., New 


of the par value of $100 per share, the | 
right to exchange such shares for the 
Gebentures on the basis of $100 face 


amount of debentures for each share of 
preferred stock held, subject, if the total 
mumber of shares of preferred stock. de- 
posited for exchange would require more 
than the. entire issue of debentures, to 
allotment of the debentures. by the com- 
pany. The debentures not taken upon the 
exchange offer have been underwritten 
and will be .offered to the public at a 
price to be fixed by amendment. 

The exchange offer will expire at 
3 p.m. June 3, 1943, local War Time, in 
the city of the depositary. Depositaries 
are Chase National Bank, New York; Con- 
tinental TDlinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago, and Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Prancisco. 

Proceeds—Company intends to apply the 
net proceeds of the debentures not taken 
in exchange pursuant to the exchange 
offer, with any other funds in the treas- 
ury which may be necessary, to -the re- 
demption. of a par amount of 7% guar- 
anteed cumulative preferred stock of the 
company which, with the shares acquired 
pursuant to the exchange offer, will retire 
$35,000,000 par amount of such preferred 
stock. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5134. Form 
A-2 (4-29-43). 

Armour & Co. of Delaware filed an 
amendment to its registration statement 
on its proposed issue of $35,000,000 7% 
cumulative income debentures due April 1, 
1978, which lists a nation-wide group of 
90 underwriters. . The company offers to 
the holders of its 523,581 outstanding 
Shares of 7°* guaranteed cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the par value of $100 per 
Share the right to exchange such shares 


for debentures on the basis of $100 face | 


amount of debentures for each share of 
preferred stock held, subject to allotment 
if required. The offer to stockholders will 
expire at 3 pm., June 3, 1943. 

The debentures not taken upon the ex- 
change offer have been underwritten, with 
the names of underwriters and amounts 
subscribed listed as follows: Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., N. Y., $2,500,000; First Boston 
Corp., N. ¥., $1;500,000; A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, $500,000; Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., Chicago, $250,000; Baker, Watts & 
Co., $150,000; Ball, Coons & Co., Cleve- 
land, $100,000; A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
N. Y., $600,000; Blair, Bonner & Co., 
Chicago, $200,000; Blyth & Co., Inc., N. Y., 
$1,000,000; Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, 
$350,000; H. M. Byliesby & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, $200,000; Central Republic Co., Inc., 
$350,000; E. W. Clark & Co., $250,000; 
Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, $300,000; 
Curtiss, House & Co., Cleveland, $150,000; 
Dempsey-Detmer & Co., Chicago, $100,000; 
Dick & Merle-Smith, N. Y., $200,000; 
Dominick & Dominick, N. Y., $500,000; 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, $600,000; East- 
man, Dillon & Co., N.: Y., $500,000; 
Emanuel & Co., N. Y., $200,000; Equitable 
Securities Corp., N. Y., $200,000; Esta- 
brook- & Co., Boston, $300,000;. Fahey, 
Clark & Co., Cleveland, $100,000; Farwell, 
Chapman & Co., Chicago, $200,000; Ferris 
& Hardgrove, Seattle, $100,000; Field, 
Richards & Co., Cleveland, $150,000; First 
Cleveland Corp., Cleveland, $150,000; First 
of Michigan Corp., Detroit, $200,000; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., N. Y., $750,000; Glover & 


MacGregor, Inc., Pittsburgh, $100,000; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., N. Y., $1,000,000; 
Graham, Parsons & Co., Philadelphia, 


$200,000; Grubbs, Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
$190,000; Hallgarten & Co., N. Y., $500,- 
000; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., N. Y., 
$1,200,000; Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, $350,000; Hawley, Shepard & Co., 
Cleveland, $200,000; Hayden, Miller & Co., 


Cleveland, $250,000; Hayden, Stone &, Co., 
N. Y¥., $500,000; Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
N. Y., $500,000: Hill & Co., Cincinnati, 


$100,000; J. J. B. Hilliard & Son, Louis- 
ville, $150,000: Hornblower & Weeks, N. Y., 
$500,000; W. E. Hutton & Co., N. Y., $500,- 
000; Illinois Company of Chicago, Chicago, 
$300,000; Kebbon, McCormick & Co., Chi- 
cago, $250,000; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
N. Y., $750,000; Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., N. Y., $750,000; W. C. Langley & Co., 


N. Y., $300,000; Lazard Freres & Co., 
N. Y., $750,000; Lee Higginson Corp., N. 
Y., $1,000,000; Lehman Brothers, N. Y., 


$1,000,000; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
N. Y., $300,000; Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
Baltimore, $100,000; Laurence M. Marks 
& Co., Baltimore, $200,000; *‘McDonald- 
Coolidge & Co., Cleveland, $250,000; Mer- 
rill, Turben & Co., Cleveland, $200,000; 
Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee, $250,000; 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh, 
$150,000; F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, 
$500,000; Mullaney, Ross & Co., Chicago, 
$100,000; Maynard H. Murch & Co., Cleve- 
land, $150,000; Newhard, Cook & Co., St. 
Louis, $150,000; Ohio Company, Columbus, 
$100,000; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
N. Y., $500,000; Arthur Perry & Co., Inc., 
Boston, $150.000; Putnam & Co., Hartford, 
$150,000; Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, 
$150,000; E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., N. Y., 
$500,000; L. F. Rothschild & Co., N. Y., 
$200,000; Schoelikopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc., $200,000: Schwabacher & Co., San 
Francisco, $250,000; Singer, Deane & 


and various ; 


Others | 


!Scribner, Pittsburgh, $150,000; Smith 
|; Barney & Co., N. Y., 

; Weather & Co., N. Y., $150,000; Stein Bros 
& Boyce, Baltimore, $250,000; Stern 
Brothers & Co., Kansas City, $150,000; 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
$200,000; Stix & Co., St. Louis, $100,000; 
| Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., N. Y., 
| $750,000; Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
| $250,000; Swiss American Corp., N. Y., 
$250,000; Union Securities Corp., N. Y., 
$750,000; G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis 
$250,000; Wertheim & Co., N. Y., $300,000; 
White, Weld & Co., N. Y., $750,000; Whit- 
ing, Weeks & Stubbs, Inc., Boston, $250,- 
000; Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee, $500,- 
| 000; and Dean Witter & Co., San Fran- 
| cisco, $500,000. 
| 


Registration effective 5 p.m. (EWT) on 
May 18, 1943. 
| Offered——-$15,517,700 debentures June 7, 
| 1943, by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and asso- 
| ciliates, the balance of the issue having 
| been subscribed for by preferred stock- 
| holders. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION 

Gulf Oil Corporation has _ registered 


764,500 shares.of capital stock, par $25 
per share. All of the shares registered 
are presently issued and outstanding and 
none of the proceeds from the sale thereof 
will be received by Gulf Oil Corporation. 

Address—Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business—-Is engaged principally in the 
production, purchase, transportation, re- 
fining and sale of crude petroleum and 
products derived therefrom, or in busi- 
nesses related thereto, in the United 
States and in foreign countries. The cor- 
poration and certain of its subsidiaries 
are actively engaged in exploratory and 
development work in connection with the 
acquisition of oil for future requirements. 

Underwriting—The shares registered are 
outstanding shares owned by certain per- 
sons and trusts who desire to Sell such 
shares. There is at present no firm com- 
mitment to take such shares from the 
owners thereof. Mellon Securities Corpo- 
ration owns 546,400 of the shares regis- 
tered. 

Offering—The price at which the shares 
may be offered to the public, the under- 
| writing discounts or commissions, and the 
proceeds to the owners thereof have not 
been determined. The selling stockholders 
intend not to enter into any agreements 
for the sale of such shares prior to the 
effective date of the registration state- 
ment. They intend, however, to enter 
into agreements of such character within 
a few days after effective date, and to 
| furnish to the corporation the terms of 
|; such agreements, the names of the under- 
| writers, the price at which the shares will 
be offered to the public, etc. 

Proceeds—wWill go to the selling stock- 
holders. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5143. Form 
A-2 (5-20-43). 

Aecording to an amendment filed June 
3, the underwriting group, headed by Mel- 
j}lon Securities Corp., includes: Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Dillon, Read & Co.; Blyth 
& Co.; First Boston Corp.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Drexel 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Ladenburg, 
‘Thalmann & Co.; Lee Higginson Corp.; 
Shields & Co.; Stone & Webster and 
Blodget: White, Weld & Co.: Clark, Dodge 
& Co.; Dominick & Dominick; Eastman, 
Dillon & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 

Haligarten & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; W. E. Hutton 
& Co.; Lazard Freres & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; F. 8S. 
Moseley & Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson 





i 
| 
} 














& Curtis; Union Securities Corp.; Dean 
Witter & Co.; Wood, Struthers & Co.; 
Bear, Stearns & Co.; Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath; A. G. Becker & Co.; Blair 
& Co.; Coffin & Burr; Estabrook & Co.; 

Harris, Hall & Co.; Hayden, Stone & 
Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Reynolds & Co.; Riter 
& Co.; E. H. Rollins & Sons; L. FP. Roth- 


schild & Co.; Spencer Trask Co.; Tucker, 
Anthony & Co.; Wertheim &. Co.; The 
Wisconsin Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co.; Baker, 
Weeks & Harden; Alex. Brown & Sons: 
H. M. Byllesby & Co.; Dick & Merle- 
Smith; Graham, Parsons & Co.; E. F. Hut- 


ton & Co.; Laurence M. Marks & Co.; 
Schoelikopf, Hutton & Pomeroy; G. H. 
Walker & Co.; Bacon, Whipple & Co.; 


R. S. Dickson & Co.; F. I. du Pont & Co.; 
Emanuel & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Hayden, Miller & Co.; J. J. B. Hilliard & 
Son; McDonald, Coolidge & Co.; Mitchum, 
Tully & Co.; Biddle, Whelen & Co.; Blair, 





Bonner & Co.; Central Republic Co.; 
| Cooley & Co.; 
| Cruttenden & Co.; Fahnestock & Co.: 


Field, Richards & Co.; Granbery, 
| Marache & Lord; Hawley, Shepard & Co.; 
Illinois Co.; Janney & Co.; Kay, Richards 


& Co.; Kebbon, McCormick & Co.; A. M. 
| Kidder & Co.; Laird, Bissell & Meeds; 
Mackubin, Legg & Co.; Milwaukee Co.; 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch; Neuhaus & Co.; 
W. H. Newbold’s Sons & Co.; Parrish & 
Co.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; Robinson- 
Humphrey Co.; Schwabacher & Co.; Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co.; Singer, Deane & 
Scribner; Stein Bros. & Boyce; Stillman, 
|Maynard & Co.; Stroud & Co.; Whiting, 
Weeks & Stubbs; Yarnall & Co.; Alm- 
stedt Bros.; Curtiss, House & Co.; First 
of Michigan Corp.; Folger, Nolan & Co; 
Kalman & Co.; A. E. Masten & Co.; Mer- 
rill, Turben & Co.; Maynard H. Murch 
& Co.; 

Pacific Company; Watling, Lerchen & 
Co.; Boettcher & Co.; Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co.; Brush, Slocumb & Co.; 
Butcher & Sherrerd; Ferris & Hardgrove; 
Ingalls, Snyder & Co.; Johnston, Lemon 
& Co.; Newhard, Cook & Co.; The Ohio 
Company; Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood; Put- 
nam & Co.; Reinholdt & Gardner; Geo. 
V. Rotan & Co.; Starkweather & Co.; 
Stern Bros. & Co.; Geo. G. Applegate: 
Burns, Potter & Co.; Chaplin & Co.; B. 
V. Christie & Co.; C. C. Collings & Co.; 

J. M. Dain & Co.; R. L. Day & Co.; 
Fahey, Clark & Co.; Farwell, Chapman & 
Co.; Ferris, Exnicios & Co.; First Cleve- 
land Corp; Grubbs, Scott & Co.; Jenks, 
Kirkland & Co.; Johnson, Lane, Space & 





$1,000,000; Stark- | 

















Co.; Schmidt, Poole & Co.; Schneider, | 
Bernet & Hickman; Shuman, Agnew & | 
Co.; Sills, Troxell & Minton; I. M. Simon | 
& Co.; Wm. R. Staats & Co.; Stix & Co.; 
Lowrey Sweney & Co.; Swiss-American | 
Corp.; Walker, Austin & Waggener; 


Weeden & Co.; Whitaker & Co.; Harold E. 
Wood & Co., and Woodard-Elwood & Co. 
Registration effective 5:30 p. m. EWT 
on June 3, 1943. 
Offered June 7, 1943, by 
ties Corp. and associates, 
share. 


Mellon Securi- 
at $47.50 per 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORPORATION 

Interstate Bakeries Corporation has filed 
a registration statement for $2,500,000 
first (closed) mortgage 5% # refunding 
bonds due June 1, 1958. 

Address—406 W. 34th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Business—Engaged in the manufacture 
and wholesale distribution of bread, cake 
and other bakery products. 

Offering—Price to public to be supplied 
by amendment. 





Underwriting — The underwriters and 
amounts underwritten are: H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, $1,100,000; A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inec., Chicago, $500,000: Cen- 
tral Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, $500,000: 


000, and Stern Brothers 
City, Mo., $200,000. 
Proceeds—Of the proceeds approximately 


& Co., 


$2,067,000 will be used for the redemption | 


on Sept. 1, 1943, at 105% and accrued 


| Farwell, Chapman & Co., Chicago, $200,-. 
Kansas | 


source which had indicated a willingness 
to sell. When reasons arose whereby the 
proposed purchase could not be carried 
out, the group acting through the syn- 
dicate requested the company to afford 
the syndicate members, as well as other 
employees, the opportunity to purchase the 
roe of the company then proposed to 
issue, at a price to net the company the 
same amount as though such stock were 
marketed through then available invest- 


interest, of all of the outstanding first | ment banking channels. The board deter- 


mortgage 6% sinking fund gold bonds, due 
Sept. 1, 1945, issued by Schulze Baking 
Co. and subsequently 


assumed by Inter- | of $10.50 per share. 


mined that the stock to be sold should 
| be offered to the selected group at a price 
The syndicate has 


State; $151,875 to the prepayment of the | formed a voting trust for the common 


real estate 5% note, payable Sept. 7, 
1945, originally issued by Western Bakeries 
Corp., Ltd., and subsequently assumed by 
Interstate, and as an addition to working 
capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5141. Porm 


S-1 (5-19-43). 

Offered June 4, 1943, at 100 and int. 
by H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., and asso- 
ciates. 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


nents were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issue: 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
‘ton statements will in normal course become effective, that 
s twenty days after filing except in the case of the secur- 
ties of certain foreign public authorities which normally 
»ecome effective in seven days. 

These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930(b). 

Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow 





ing. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 13 
SECURITY INSURANCEE COMPANY OF 
NEW HAVEN 
Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven has filed a registration statement 
for 50,000 shares of capital stock, par 


value $10 per share, and subscription war- 
rants evidencing rights to subscribe to the 
stock. 

Address—-175 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Business—-Company is a fire and marine 
insurance company. 

Offering —- Company proposed to offer 
the new stock to present stockholders at 
4 price to be named by amendment one 
share of new stock for each four shares 
held on the record date. The record date 
will be supplied by amendment. Provision 
has been made for the offering of any un- 
subscribed shares of capital stock by cer- 
tain underwriters. 

Undcrwriting—The names of the under- 
writers and the amounts of stock to be 
purchased by each will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Proceeds — Net proceeds from the sale 
will be added to, and used as a part of, 
the company’s general funds. 
ceeds, an amount equal to the total par 
value of shares sold will be credited to 
capital stock account and the balance will 
be credited to surplus. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5145. Form 
S-1 (5-25-43). 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15 
BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 


Beatrice Creamery Company has filed a 
registration statement covering 91,317 
shares of $4.25 cumulative preferred stock, 
without par value. 

Address—1526 South State St., Chicago. 
Company expects to move its executive 
office to 120 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
on or about July 1. 

Business—Company 
are engaged principally in the manufac- 
ture and sale of butter, ice cream, con- 
densed milk, buttermilk, dried milk and 
cheese, the distribution of milk, eggs, fro- 
zen foods, oleomargarine, operation of cold 
storage plants, and in practically every 
branch of the dairy business. 

Offering — The $4.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred is offered for exchange by the com- 
pany to the holders of its outstanding $5 
cumulative preferred stock on a share for 
share basis. Holders of $5 cumulative pre- 
ferred accepting the offer of exchange 
will receive the quarterly dividend, pay- 
able July 1, 1943, with respect to their 
shares of stock. 

Underwriting—The shares of $4.25 cu- 
mulative preferred not exchanged have 
been underwritten. The underwriters are: 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago; Hayden, 
Stone & Co., New York; W. E. Hutton & 
Co., New York; Mellon Securities Corp., 
Pittsburgh; First Trust Co. of Lincoln, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Central Republic Co., Inc., 
Chicago; Kebbon, McCormick & Co., Chi- 
cago; Lee Higginson Corp., Chicago; Wis- 
consin Company, Milwaukee; Bacon, Whip- 
ple & Co., Chicago; Blair, Bonner & Co., 
Chicago; Farwell, Chapman & Co., Chi- 
cago; G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis; 
Boettcher & Co., Denver; Bosworth, Cha- 
nute, Loughbridge & Co., Denver; Maynard 
H. Murch & Co., Cleveland; Kirkpatrick- 
Pettis Co., Omaha, and Burns, Potter & 
Co., Omaha. Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds —- Proceeds from sale of any 
stock to underwriters, with other funds of 
the company, will be used to effect the re- 
demption on Oct. 1, 1943, of all of the 
then outstanding $5 cumulative preferred 
stock at $102.50 per share plus accrued 
dividends. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5146. Form 
A-2 (5-27-43). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 


ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

All American Aviation, Inc., has filed a 
registration statement for 26,218 shares of 
convertible non-cumulative preferred stock, 
par $25 per share, and an indeterminate 
number of shares of common stock, par $1 


and its subsidiaries 





per share, to be reserved for issuance upor. 
the conversion of convertible non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock into common stock. 

Address—200 West Ninth St., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

Business—Present business is conducted 
by its two major divisions, Air Transport 
Division and the Manufacturing Division. 

Underwriting—If any offering is made 
ihrough underwriters their names will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Offering — The preferred stock will be 
initially offered by the company for sale 
at $25 a share to holders of ten or more 
shares of company’s common stock on the 
basis of one share of preferred stock for 
each full ten shares of common. The 
period within which holders of common 
stock may exercise their rights to sub- 
scribe to shares of preferred stock will ex- 
pire ten days after the initial date of 
offering. Thereafter any remaining shares 
of preferred stock will be offered to the 


| general public at $25 a share, or the com- 





Of such pro-| tracts with the U. 





pany may offer any remaining shares to 
underwriters for sale to the public at $25 
a share. 

Proceeds —- Will be applied to finance 
the company's operations under its con- 
S. Government and to 
discharge certain of its outstanding obli- 





gations. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5147. Form 
S-2. (5-28-43). 
DATES OF OFFERING 


We present below a list of Issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not 
mined or are unknown te us, 








CELOTEX CORPORATION 

Bror Dahlberg, O. S. Mansell and Andrew 
J. Dalistream, voting trustees, have filec 
a registration statement for voting trus) 
certificates for 150,000 shares of common 
stock of Celotex Corp. common stock, no 


par value. 
Offering—(See Celotex statement No 
2-5112.) The syndicate has formed the 


voting trust for the common stock of the 
company, and an opportunity will be af- 
forded to the members of the syndicate 
(mentioned in statement No. 2-5112) and 
to all others who purchase such stock, to 
deposit their shares of common _ stock 
thereunder and receive voting trust cer- 
tificates. Additional shares of common 
may be deposited upon application of the 
holder and with the consent of the voting 
trustees, but voting trust certificates are 
not to exceed 150,000 shares of common 
3tock. 

Purpese—To form voting trust. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5113. Form 
F-1 (3-24-43). 

Amendment filed June 1, 
effective date. 


1943, to defer 


CELOTEX CORPORATION 

Celotex Corp. has filed a registration 
statement for 75,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value. 

Address—120 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business—Company is engaged in the 
building material business. 

Underwriting—There are no underwrit- 
ers. 

Offering—The 75,000 shares of common 
will be offered by the company at $10.50 
per share only to a selected group con- 
sisting of employees of the company, in- 
cluding officers and directors and those 
serving in a professional or advisory 
capacity and a limited group of persons 
having long standing business relations 
with the company to be selected by the 
board of directors. Statement says that 
recently, while the company was carrying 
on negotiations to augment its working 
capital by the issuance and sale of com- 
mon stock, a substantial group of key 
employees of the company including cer- 
tain officers and directors, joined in the 
formation of a syndicate with a view to 
the nurchase of a large block of out- 
Standing common stock from a_ single 


stock of the company. 

Proceeds—Entire proceeds from the sale 
will be received by the company and used 
for additional working capital and for 
~— corporate purposes. 

egistration Statement No. 2- ; 
sie fen 2-5112. Form 

Amendment filed June 1, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 

(This list is incomplete this week.) 


Rail-Union Wage 
Inquiry Qpened—No 
Strike Threat Seen 


Edward J. Flynn, former Chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, and Counsel for the 
five railroad brotherhoods, at a 
hearing in New York, before an 
Emergency Board appointed by 
the President from the National 
Railway Labor Panel, on June 
7 gave assurance that no strike is 
contemplated if the demands of 
the approximately 400,000 rail- 
road employees for a 30% increase 
in pay are not met. Walter P. 
Stacey (Chief Justice of the South 
Carolina Supreme Court), Dr. I. 
L. Sharfman (Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Mich- 
igan) and Frank M. Swacker 
(New York attorney) constitute 
the Board. 

Jacob Aronson, Vice President 
of the New York Central RR., and 
General Counsel for the railroads, 
stated that present wages of rail- 
road employees are very substan- 
tially above the average wages of 
other industrial workers of this 
country and declared the belief of 
the management that no wage in- 
crease is warranted and none is 
permissible under the _ stabiliza- 
tion program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He added: “I know that 
the members of the brotherhoods 
are making no threat to strike. I 
do not think, however, that they 
are entitled to capitalize on the 
threat of a strike. Such a strike 
now on the railroads, in wartime, 
would make all of us hang our 
heads in shame.” 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

Proposed transfer of the Ex- 
change membership of Harold R. 
Sweet to Davies Tainter will be 
considered by the Exchange on 
June 10. Both are partners in Pell 
& Company. 

Uzal Oakley retired from part- 
nership in A. M. Kidder & Co., 
New York City, as of May 31. 























Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
i bership of Zalmon G. Simmons, 
| Jr., to H. Walter Mewing will be 
considered on June 17. Mr. 
| Ewing will continue as a partner 
in D’Assern & Co., New York 
City. 

Jules S. Bache, general partner 
in J. S. Bache & Co., New York 
City, also became a limited part- 
ner effective June 1. 

Interest of the late Reginald 
Bradlee in Chandler Hovey & Co., 
Boston, Mass., ceased as of May 19. 








Rail Situation Interesting 


The current situation in Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road Company offers attractive 
possibilities according to a com- 
prehensive memorandum issued 
by Brailsford & Co., 208 South 











| 


} 


La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., — 
members of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this interest- 


|ing memorandum may be had 


from the firm upon request. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


The way this market goes “down” is to “stand still”... . It rallies 
for weeks, then quiets down, holds, gets nowhere and gathers 
strength in so doing... . It looks good all right and no one who has 
been watching the situation closely would dare deny that... . But. 
... It’s a long way from the bottom. ... The advance has been con- 
tinuing for many months. . . . Thousands of institutions with their 
attention concentrated on the market now have nice profits and are 
thinking in terms of those profits. . .. The dealers are reporting in 
statements that indicate growing caution. ... For instance, one says 
“T’ve my fingers crossed at this stage even though I can’t see any 
reason why it should react”. . .. And when you've seen a market 
rise persistently and consistently for months, it’s logical to draw 
back. . . . Others outside of you probably are feeling the same 
WG: 

- A major decline? ... No, the Federal Reserve Committee 
wouldn’t permit that, even if the cause arose. ... But a check 
among the authorities reveals they wouldn’t mind seeing just a 
steady market for a bit. . . . They’re willing to sell and are 
selling bends te accomplish this end. . And that’s an at- 
mosphere you should be cognizant of at this market level... . 
’ Incidentally, watch the weekly figures on Federal Reserve pur- 
chases and sales in the open market and on the totals of various 
’ obligations held. . . . In those statistics, published Friday, re- 
- Jeased late Thursday night from Washington, you’ find the clue 
_ to the way the Federal Reserve views things. . . . When it’s sell- 
ing heavily, you may conclude with ample justification that the 
market has been much stronger in the previous week than you can 
tell from the surface price quotations. ... When it begins buying, 
you may judge that the market has been weaker and some large- 
scale liquidation from a commercial bank or insurance company 
has appeared. ... 
Lately, the Federal Reserve has been selling. . . . To hold back 


the price rise. ... 


THE NEW ISSUE 

While Secretary Morgenthau has stated the $2,500,000,000 issue 
will be open to all subscribers on the offering date, June 28, the 
general opinion around the Street is that this will be one of the old- 
time regular open market deals... . Which means. . . . Quick over- 
subscriptions. . . . Primarily bank buying. ... Free riding. ... 
The public won’t know the deal is on until it’s over... . A 24 to 
48-hour limit on the opening of books. . . . Some premium to be 
anticipated on the new issue immediately... . 

This is the way the June 28 operation shapes up now, and unless 
Morgenthau decides to fool us all, this is exactly the sort of operation 
you should count on.... 

Of course, the purpose of the offering is redemption of the 
$454,009,000 334s and $629,000,009 of 144s, coming up for payment 
June 15. ... Only Morgenthau is going through the intriguing 
and most significant process of “delayed refunding,” so that 
holders will not get the benefit of “rights” and so that no prece- 
dent for privileges on refunding will be set at this time. ... 
The 334s and 14s will be paid off. ... The money to make up for 
this drain and to provide another billion-plus will be obtained 
two weeks later. ... It’s sensible; makes a good picture all around 
for the Treasury. ... As for holders, they should not have antici- 
pated anything but outright redemption, anyway. ... For weeks 
this column has been pointing out that fact and suggesting that 
the program was (1) a separate offering for banks, and (2) a 
public bond drive in late Fail.... 

Morgenthau is getting plenty of cash, incidentally... . Bill offer- 
ings now are up to the $1,000,000,000 mark, for the maturing issues 
are at the $800,000,000 level and the policy is to obtain $200,000,000 
of new money a week... . It’s hard to say whether a billion will be 
the limit on these bill offerings. . . . Until now, that has been the 
idea, but there are no signs that the saturation point has been reached 
on bill flotations and it may be that the Treasury will try to get up 
to the $1,500,000,000 mark eventually.... 

England has done a superb job in putting over these short-term 
financings. . . . We’ve caught on to the technique, too, and may go on 
indefinitely as long as the Federal Reserve maintains its repurchase 


agreement... . : ke 
By September the cycle will be complete and all bill issues out 


R. HOE CO. 


COMMON 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


First Bonus Bill Is 





Representative Baldwin intro- 
duced in the House on June 8 a 
bill to provide an average of $300 
to $400 in bonuses for each mem- 
ber of our armed forces and Mer- 





war, said a United Press advice 
from Washington on June 8, 
'which also said that it was the 


first measure introduced to pro- 


; | 


HAY, FALES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway N.Y. BOwling Green 9-70.27 
Bell Teletype NY 1-61 

















'erans of the present war. 
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Introduced In House 





‘chant Marine at the end of the| 
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For Dealers... 


4 stocks with post-war prospects 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
(Important position in smail Plane field) 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
(Important position in Home Laundry field) 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 
(Important position in Electronics field) 





Majestic Radio & Television Corp. 
(Important position in Television field) 


Information on request 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 
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ENTERPRISE 6015 


TELEPHONE 
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will total $1,000,000,000. . . . Then the Treasury will have to decide 
on what to do about increasing the total of new offerings at the roll- 
over date each week... . 


A NOTE OR BOND? 


At first, the impression around the financial district was that 
the new $2,500,000,000 issue would be in the form of 2% bonds due 
in 10 years or less. .. . Morgenthau had said the loan would be within 
the 10-year limit... . The first idea was a 2% issue again, therefore, 
and the consequence was a slight fall-back in the intermediate 
bond bracket. ... 

But is that so sure? ... Might it not be a note instead? .. . 
A note due in, say, four years? ... In 1947, so that the note 
classification is built up for a while. . .. There haven’t been 
many note issues out recently. ... Banks seem to want these as 
much as anything else. ... There is no reason why Mergenthau 
should neglect this section of the market in order to over-empha- 
size a section which has had plenty to absorb in the last few 
months. ... 

Banks have plenty of %% certificates. . . . They’ve had con- 
siderable opportunity to buy 2% bonds and build portfolios of 
these. ... 

They've had mighty little chance recently to buy notes.... 

So look for a 1947 note, extending this part of the list into a 
new year. ... And expect an instantaneous reaction on the part of 
the banks if the Treasury decides to follow this course... . 

As for the bond section, which felt the pressure of the financing 
announcement, some indication of the growing belief that a note 
may be what’s ahead may be seen in the come-back in the inter- 
mediates the day after the announcement... . 


INSIDE THE MARKET 

Selection of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of National City Bank to be Chairman of the New York State War 
Finance Committee greeted with enthusiasm by bond dealers and 
bankers. .. . Burgess is considered an expert on all fields of financing. 
.. . His record as Vice-President of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank was superb... . Feeling is he'll handle the bond drives with 
expert tact and success... . 

Morgenthau due to get more than $4,000,000,000 from June tax 
collections. . . . Along with new issue and proceeds from war bond 
and tax note sales, he’ll be in excellent shape to go through Summer 
and September. . . . Bond drive due in mid-October, according to 
latest estimates. ... 

One guess about the significance of the bracketing of bond deal- 
ers, insurance companies and banks under tne guidance of the Re- 
serve Banks is that the Treasury has a plan for getting cash from 
these sources at set intervals throughout the year. ... Idea would 
be to have dealers in this so they could handle whatever shifts in 
bonds and funds take place. ... And Reserve Banks are at head be- 
cause they know what the deposit-cash situation in those institutions 


is and can report it at the proper times... 

Feeling among experts still is that many small banks hold too 
many certificates of indebtedness on the theory that these are safest. 
... They are—for a large bank which must have diversification and 
a greater total of funds on hand for demand calls. .. . They’re not 
and are a waste of precious interest for a smaller bank which needn’t 
follow the diversification rules to such an extent. ... These well 
might sell the c.is, stretch out into the five to eight-year maturity 
brackets and make considerably more on interest... . 
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West Virginia-Pitts. Coal 


Ist Mtge. Income 6s, 1947 
Interest Accumulations 7% 
Income 1942—9.41% 
Income 1941—-6.20% 
Approx. Price: 36% Flat 


D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc. 
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Loft Candy Corp. 
Air Communications 
| Citizens Utilities 
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—L.D. Sherman & Co. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
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J. J. Flanigan With 
Buckley Bros. In L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
J. Flanigan, formerly bond trader 
with Pledger & Co., has become 
associated with Buckley Brothers, 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock =xchanges, as 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment of their local office at 530 
West Sixth St. In the past Mr. 
Flanigan was with Akin-Lambert 
Co., Chas. E. Quincey & Co., Con- 
rad, Bruce & Co., Citizens Na- 
tional Co., Bancamerica Blair 
Corp., and C. F. Childs & Co. 


Situations Look Good 


J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, have pre- 
pared interesting circulars on 
Botany Worsted Mills, Punta 
Alegre Sugar, and York Ice, 
which the firm believes offer at- 
tractive possibilities at current 
levels. Copies of these circulars 
may be had from J. F. Reilly & 
Co. upon request. 


























Over-Counter Review 


Bristol & Willett, 115 Broad- 
way, New York City, have pre- 
pared the current issue of their 
“Over-the-counter Review,” cop- 
ies of which may be obtained 
upon request from the firm. 
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The Financial Situation 


One of the strangest international “conferences’”’ in his- 
tory came to the end of its deliberations last week at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. It began its work with shades drawn and 
gateways guarded by armed American soldiers, and ended 
its tasks with an official summary of its activities which 
must leave many wondering why it ever gathered. There 
have been reports that it was called upon a sudden impulse 
of the President, and that the most surprised group in the 
country consisted of the real authorities on nutrition and 
agricultural production. Whether these allegations are really 
true we have no way of knowing, but the proceedings, so far 
as the public has been permitted to hear of them, furnish 
what might be termed presumptive evidence of their validity. 

“All men on earth are consumers of food,” the Secretary 
General of the parley sagely observes, adding that ‘more 
than two-thirds of them are also producers of it. These two 
aspects of gaining subsistence from the soil cannot be sepa- 
rated. Men cannot eat more and healthier (sic) foods unless 
these foods can be obtained from the land or the sea in 
sufficient quantities.’”’ But his magnificent grasp of the ob- 
vious does not end there—nor apparently does that of the 
conference itself. ““The work of the conference emphasized,” 
we are told from Olympus, “the fundamental inter-depend- 
ence of the consumer and the producer.’ Most of us had 
taken it for granted! 

An “Important” Recommendation 

A half dozen paragraphs farther on we learn that “one 
of the most important recommendations of the conference 
is that the governments represented should declare to their 
own people and to one another their intention to secure 
more and better food for the people.” This learned group 
“recognized that a great increase would be needed in the 
production of food if progress was to be made toward free- 
dom from want,” but it likewise was able to summon the 
insight to understand that “it is useless to produce food 
unless men and nations have means to acquire it for con- 
sumption.” 

A “Significant” Conclusion 

But these commonplaces led the conference to conclu- 

sions which the thoughtful student of public affairs will not 
(Continued on page 2182) 





President to Sign Pay-Go Tax Bill; 
Sees Need of Forced Savings 


In indicating that he would shortly sign the pay-as-you-go tax 
bill, President Roosevelt on June 8 told his press conference that 
he will probably submit new tax recommendations to Congress be- 
fore its Summer recess. He stated that in accodance with his inten- 
tion to affix his signature to the new bill, the Treasury has already 


begun preparations to put the 20% -withholding tax into effect July 


1. United Press accounts from®@ 


Washington June 8 also said: 

“Asked whether he planned to 
recommend additional taxation, 
the President said it was generally 
realized that there is too much 
money in the people’s hands and 
that this inflationary gap can be 
closed only through compulsory 
savings and taxes. 

“A combination of these two 
methods, he added, probably is as 
‘necessary now as it was last Jan- 
uary when he proposed them in 
his budget message.” 

Final Congressional action on 
pay-as-you-go tax bill, abating 
75% to 100% of a year’s pay- 
ment’s, came on June 2 when the 
Senate adopted the conference re- 
port by a vote of 62 to 19. 

The Senate action on the com- 
promise bill came after the House 
had approved it by a vote of 256 
to 114 on June 1. This brought 
to a close more than four months 








of debate on one of the most con- 
troversial subjects ever before 
Congress. 

The final Senate approval was 
equally divided between the Dem- 
ocrats. and Republicans—3I of 
each—while those opposed to the 
bill included 17 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican, Senator Langer, of 
North Dakota, and 1 Progressive, 
— La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin. 


The measure makes _ radical 
changes in the revenue system 
which has been in operation since 
1913. 

The major provisions of the 
pay-as-you-go tax bill were brief- 
ly outlined by the Associated 
Press as follows: 


Current collection—All taxpay- 
ers put on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
meeting their income tax bill 
as they earn their money, with 

(Continued on page 2186) 





Alliot Elected President 
Of NY Cotton Exchange 


The Board of Managers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange an- 
nounced the election of Eric Al- 
liot as President of the Exchange 
at the annual 
election of of- 
ficers. John 
H.  Scatterty 
was. elected 
Vice - Presi- 
dent and Wil- 
liam J. Jung 
was returned 
as Treasurer 
for a fourth 
term. 

Mr.Alliot was 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of theEx- 
change during 
the past year 
and succeeded 
Robert J.Mur- 
ray, who has 
speed ros Eric Alliot 
precedent - shattering three - term 
period. Mr. Alliot has been a 
member of the Exchange over 20 
years and a member of the Board 
of Managers for 14 years. In ad- 
dition, he served as chairman of 
the Supervisory Committee for 
several years and chairman of the 
Executive Committee during the 
past year. Mr. Alliot began his 
business career by entering Worth 
Street in 1915 and was associated 

(Continued on page 2186) 
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Lammot du Pont Recommends 
Individual Post-War Planning 


Lammot du Pont, Chairman of the Board of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., speaking before the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on June 3, said that 
post-war planning should be individual planning, that under the 
private enterprise system, one must do the planning for one’s self. 
Mr. du Pont said he meant by that the individual must plan for the 
individual, the little company for®— 
the little com- 
pany, the cor- 
poration for 
the corpora- 
tion. Each and 
every entity 
must plan for 
itself. It can- 
not leave its 
planning to 
others. En- 
forcement of 
a plan upon 
someone else 
is dictation, 
and dictation 
never is ac- 
ceptable to 
anyone. 

We give Mr. 
du Pont’s ad- 
dress in full 
herewith: 

We live in desperate times. Our 
minds are on momentous happen- 
ings far beyond our shores—in 
Europe, Russia and the far 
reaches of the Pacific—the suc- 
cess of our arms, the welfare of 
your sons and mine. We specu- 
late on the length of the war, the 
price we must pay in blood and 
treasure for the complete victory 
that ultimately will be ours. And 
we consider, too, as indeed we 
should, what the post-war world 
will be. 

Naturally, the winning of the 
war has our first consideration. 
Second only to that with people 
in all walks of life is what is go- 
ing to happen after the war. We 





tably in contrast with past wars 
when the people concentrated on 
the war and allowed reconstruc- 
tion plans to wait more or less 
upon a later day. We realize now 
| that we must win the peace equal- 
ly with winning the war, that 
otherwise the war will have been 
fought in vain. 

My primary purpose this after- 
noon is to discuss post-war plan- 
ning from the industrial point of 
view. The opinions I shall give 
may be at variance with the ex- 
pressions of those who have dis- 
cussed the subject or written re- 
garding it, but they will be frank- 
ly stated. 

To my mind, industry, and that 
includes every man of intelli- 
gence and energy, will face during 
the peace that will follow the 
conclusion of the war a respon- 
sibility, yes a duty, as great if not 
greater than the task it assumed 
and is successfully discharging of 
truly making this nation “an ar- 
senal of democracy.” . ble 
though that task was considered 
to be, the work ahead calls for at 
least an equally titanic effort. The 
size and complexity of the job 
clearly indicates the need of work 
by all—not the Government alone. 

Consider for a moment the mag- 
nitude of the obligations. Millions 
upon millions of our men will be 
discharged from the army, navy 
and air forces. They will return 
to their homes. They will seek 
employment, the right to enjoy 
the benefits of life in these United 
States which they have fought to 

(Continued on page 2184) 
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for that time, with the efforts no- 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News. 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


One of the things that fascinates visiting foreigners about us 
these days—I. mean those over here on “official” business and sup- 
ported by lend-lease—are our periodical polls on the question of 
whether Mr. Roosevelt will be elected to a fourth term. They are 


one of ‘the few items of our national life not yet rationed. What 
bewilders the foreigners is how on earth a nation with such a re- 
ported manpower shortage as ours, ® 
can continue to indulge in. these |about the greatest nonsense that 
luxuries. The newspapers are|was ever peddled for cash. We 
even having difficulty getting car-| have already been at war 18 
rier boys these days, Western | months. If it is still going on 18 
Union has resorted to old men and|months from now, and I am 
old women, but apparently the/referring mostly to the war in 
poll takers haven’t felt the pinch | Europe, I not only would bet my 
at all. last penny that Mr. — 

; «| would not have a chance of being 
sation a i tea “hat it hs re-elected but that furthermore, 


war is still on in November 1944|0ur Bureaucracy will have so 


ich i -Mr.| crippled us, that we very likely 
acl Fhe toa hice pry $f not | could not effect an unconditional 


so much as President, but as | surrender on the part of Germany. 
Commander-in-Chief. The people, I base my statement on the 
we are told, don’t like the Presi- | war’s continuation in Europe be- 
dent in the realm of domestic af- | cause most authorities expect the 
fairs, but as a military strategist, | tension to let down when the war 
they think he is pretty hot stuff|ends over there, with the job of 

















Meat Shortage 
Alliot Heads N. Y. Cotton Exchange.2186 | 
N. Y. City Business Taxes De- 
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(Continued on page 2196) 


and they would be most reluctant | finishing off Japan, something we 

to replace him. In fact, according | can more or less take in our stride. 

to the polls, they wouldn’t do so.| Presumably it is the European 
Polls: or: no polls, this is just (Continued on page 2185) 
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overlook. It may well be that in these conclusions we find 
the significance, the only significance, of the entire pro- 
ceedings. “The deliberations of the conference in Section 
III, which was set up to investigate the improvement of 
distribution, clearly showed,” we are told, “that consumers 
would not be in a position to buy the food they needed, 
and producers of food could not be assured of adequate re- 
turns, unless progress was made through national and inter- 
national action to raise the general level of employment in 
all countries. * * * The work of Section III established the 
close interdependence between the level of employment in 
all countries, the character and extent of industrial develop- 
ment, the management of currencies, the direction of national 
and international investment, and the policy adopted by 
the nations toward foreign trade. 

“The conference was not invited to conduct a detailed 
investigation into policies which should be adopted by the 
governments of the world in order to promote an expansion 
of economic activity; but it declared that freedom from 
want of food could not be fully achieved without such an 
expansion and urgently recommended to the governments 
and authorities represented to take action individually, and 
in concert, in order to secure this objective.” 


“All the World’s a Stage” 


Vice-President Wallace himself could not have done 
better! Nor the National Resources Planning Board! How, 
then, can the suspicion be avoided that the conference was 
designed to support and promote internationally the pre- 
posterous proposals of our own Planning Board and its 
counterparts abroad? “All the world’s a stage’—in the 
minds of more than one public figure of this day and time. 

Sticking a little more closely to what the unthinking 
may have supposed to be its last, “the conference recom- 
mended measures for new agricultural development. It was 
the opinion of the conference that some parts of the world 
which at present are unproductive could be brought into 
agricultural production if the appropriate measures were 
applied. At the same time it was recognized that, in some 
areas of rich potentialities, development is impeded by 
overcrowding of farmers on the land. While something can 
be done to increase the productivity of these areas by im- 
proving methods of farming, by drainage and similar meas- 
ures, it was recognized that in some cases the development 
of industry to provide employment for agricultural popula- 
tions or emigration to other areas were the only measures 
likely to offer any significant contribution to a solution of 
the problem.” 

Simplicity Itself 

How simple life appears to some of these gentlemen 
who so blithely undertake to make the world over to match’ 
their conception of the millenium! How little impression 
failures of the past and the present seem to make upon 
their minds! Here representatives of a government which 
only a few years ago was paying farmers to slaughter little 
pigs and plow under parts of their crops are gravely con- 
sulting together with other nations to seek means of en- 
larging agricultural production beyond anything ever known 
in this world! Here representatives of a government which 
is making a miserable failure of an effort to keep its own 
people properly fed are confidently preparing to manage 
the production and distribution of food the world over! 
Here representatives of several governments which for a 
decade had been vainly trying to restore even ordinary 
conditions in their respective countries set out to see that 
every one everywhere has and eats all the vitamins and 
the rest that the books say he ought to have! 

And what governments are these which are so con- 
fident of success in undertakings so vast and so unpre- 
cedented? Why, the more powerful and influential among 


them represent the same nations which bungled and slept! 
while Mussolini paraded in Africa, while Hitler built up| 


his legions, and while the Japanese planned and prepared 
to march from Hong Kong to Singapore. These same na- 
tions, or several of them, wrote the Treaty of Versailles, 
utterly misunderstood the nature of the situation which 
that treaty created and the state of affairs existing through- 
out the world with the result that policies were almost 
everywhere developed and applied which resulted in the 
collapse of the late twenties and brought forth the dicta- 
tors and the New Dealers, who more often than not have 
taken a leaf from the note books of their predecessors— 
without even knowing that they did so! 


Man Has What Man Makes 


Every school child knows, of course, that there have 
always been substantial numbers of people in the world 
who could not command sufficient nourishment to main- 

















tain health. No one needs to be told that millions have 


never been able to command 
essential to real comfort. 


many other things which are 


But every one who has, thought 


about the matter is equally aware that the world has always 
harbored an equal number of shiftless, incompetent, foolish 
people. Neither is any one whose opinion is worth consider- 
ing ignorant of the fact that mankind must inevitably starve, 
freeze and suffer or be well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
and-comfortable depending wholly upon what mankind suc- 
ceeds in producing and distributing. Nor need the thought- 
ful man be told that’ his government is:composed of men 


much like the rest of us. to w 


hom is given no more wisdom 


than the rest of us. have—often not nearly as much. 


Centuries ago the rank 


and file of the people were} 


much inclined to look te government as it then existed for 


their own welfare. Experienc 


e, long, sad, bitter experience, 


taught mankind, or so we had supposed, the futility of de- 


pending upon such a slender 
long decades men seem to‘ha 
look after their own economic 


and undependable reed. For 
ve learned that they had best 
needs in their own way. Are 


we to be led by meaningless phrases back to the utterly dis- 
proved conceptions of the middie ages? 


\ ‘Educatin g’ 7 


The Germans 


“The Allied powers had no interest in the glorious hopes among 
the German university youth of that (post-World War I) day. The 
Allies provided no incentive for education in democratic traditions. 
And so the German youth fell into the hands of retired army generals, 


monarchist professors, and politicians. 


for Hitler and Goebbels to return 


Thus the way was prepared 
German education to the teaching 


of racial superiority, war; and death... . 
“We shall not need to send school teachers from-the United States 
into the German schools but we can make sure that the liberal ele- 


ment in Germany has an opportuni 
and the Nazi methods of teaching. 


ty to replace the Nazi school books 


%° 


These, of course, are the words of Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace. They bear the unmistakable stamp of his hand and mind. 


But let this great teachers’ teacher 
“All the schools of the world 


continue. 
will have to be reborn after this 


great conflict if the boys who have died are not to have died in 


vain. .... 
“In the years to come it will 


schools to teach character than to teach facts. 
the essential thing will be the ability of the teacher to 


charactc7, 


be even more important for the 
In the teaching of 


kindle enthusiasm—enthusiasm for knowledge, but especially enthu- 


siasm for the greater good.” 


Is it not about time to have an end of this nonsense about running 


the German schools from Washington and London? 





The State 


Of Trade 


Most of the heavy industries continue to operate at close to peak 
levels, with retail business showing outstanding gains compared with 


last year. 


Preduction of electric power for the week ended May 29th, 


totaled 3,.990,040,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 20.1% 


over the 


total of 3,322,651,000 in the like 1942 week, according to the Edisor 


Electric institute. 
the preceding week was 3,992,- 
250,000 hours. 

The Pacific Coast section once 


again showed the largest yearly | 


increase in power output, advanc- 
ing 33.4%. The Southern states 
area was next with 224%, and 
Mid-Atlantic area followed with 
20.2%. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended May 29, to- 
taled 852,518 cars, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, This was an increase of 
9.184 cars over the preceding 
week, 56,897 cars more than the 
corresponding week in 1942 and 
50,735 cars above the same period 
two years ago. 

This total was 134.40% of aver- 
age loading for the corresponding 
week of the ten preceding years. 


Steel operations this week are | 


scheduled at 97.5% of ingot capa- 
city compared with 98.4% in the 
previous week, a decline of 0.9%, 
according to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. The decline in 
tonnage was attributed by trade 
officials partly to last week’s coai 
strike. 

The indicated rate a month ago 
was 99.4%, while it stood at 99.3 
in the like 1942 week. 

The steel industry felt the ef- 
fects of the big coal strike, the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion reporting 11 of its blast 
furnaces had been closed down 
because of the lack of beehive 
coke—the source of which was 
choked off by the coal-production 


stoppage. This brought to 13 the | 


number of blast furnaces shut | 
down, 
The Interstate Commerce Com- | 


Production in®———————- 


mission reported that the nation’s 
136 Class I railroads had net op- 
erating income of $127,059,362 for 
April, an increase of 25.1% ovei 
‘the like month last year. 

Total operating revenues foi 
‘April were $748,797,981, including 
$570,135,788 of freight revenue 
and $127,915,116 of passenge: 
revenue. Freight revenue was up 
218% over a year ago and pas- 
senger revenue increased 93.5%. 

During the first four months olf 
this year the railroads had net 
operating income of $468,119,128, 
an increase of 44.8% over the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 42% 
for the week ended May 29, com- 
pared with the same week a yeal 
ago, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Store sales were up 21% for the 
four.weeks ending May 29, com- 
pared with the same period a year 
ago. 

Department store sales in New 
| York City in the week ended June 
5, were unchanged from the cor- 
'responding week of last year, ac- 
_cording to the preliminary esti- 
‘mate issued by the New York 
| Federal Reserve Bank. The week 

this year had only five shop- 
ping days against six last year, 
| due to the Memorial Day holi- 
‘day falling in different weeks. 
- In the previous week ended 
May 28, sales of this group of 
stores were up 34% over the like 
1942 week, with a good part of 
the gain due to the shift in day 
on which the holiday was ob- 
served. 


Retail: business in the second 


quarter of 19438, now drawing to 
a close, is holding at the high 
levels of the first quarter of this 
year, which showed a 10% gain 
in dollars over the comparative 
1942 period. April, the first 
| month of the second quarter, went 
13% ahead of April a year ago, 
while first reports on May busi- 
ness indicate that that month, too, 
‘recorded a sharp increase over 
\last year’s results. June likewise 
|is expected to be a good month. 

The high level of consumer buy- 
‘ing is not surprising in view of 
current business conditions. Both 
jemployment and national income 
payments to individuals have 
registered new all-time peaks in 
recent months. Salaries and wages 
paid out in the first three months 
of this year were in excess of 
$23,000,000,000, or almost . twice 
the amount distributed in the cor- 
responding period in the boom 
year of 1929. 

Despite the high rate of con- 
sumer spending, savings are at 
substantial figures. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that 
they will exceed $40,000,000,000 
this year. Fortunately, the larger 
part of the current savings is go- 
ing to the purchase of war bonds 
and stamps. Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
ports that the recent bond drive 
was so successful that the Treas- 
ury was able to get 60% oi idle 
consumer. savings, whereas it 
originally had aimed at collecting 
55%. Its program now calls ten- 
tatively for a goal of 65% over 
the next three months and of 75% 
in the last four months of the year. 
The average American family, 
Mr. Morgenthau holds, should be 
investing 25% of all its income in 
war bonds. 

While merchants are pleased 
that retail sales are running at 
new high levels, some among 
them express deep concern over 
the future of inventories. 


Hoffman Resigns OPA 
Food Pricing Post; 
Wallace In Full Control 


Donald Wallace was made sole 
acting Deputy Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration 
in charge of prices on June 7 
when A. C. Hoffman resigned to 
return to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown. had announced on June 1 
temporary appointment of Mr. 
Hoffman and Mr. Wallace to be 
in charge of the price post left va- 
eant when J. Kenneth Galbraith 
resigned on May 31. 

Mr. Hotfman, who was Director 
of the Food Price Division until 
a month ago, when he was made 
a special assistant to Mr. Gal- 
braith, was to have been Acting 
Deputy Administrator in charge 
of food price control, and Mr. 
Wallace, Director of the In- 
dustrial Manufacturing Price 
Division was made Acting 
Deputy in charge of that division 
as well as the Industrial Materials 
Price Division, Fuel Price Divi- 
sion, Textiles, Leather and Ap- 
parel Price Division, and Services 
and Consumer Durable Goods 
Price Division. However, now 
Mr. Wallace assumes full control. 


In announcing the appointments 
Mr. Brown declared that “these 
changes do not affect price poli- 
cies and programs which are un- 
der way in the Office of Price 
Administration. There will be no 
relaxation in the hold-the-line 
program. The national office, our 
field offices and local war price 
and rationing boards will continue 
their work without interruption 
or change of direction.” ; 
Mr. Galbraith, a former Princeton 
University professor, was one of 
the leading supporters of the re- 
gime in the OPA. organized by 
\Leon Henderson, former Price Ad- 
|ministrator, since: May, 1941, and 
‘had been held over under Ad- 
ministrator Brown. 
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Fundamentals 


Roger W. Babson Explains Real: Wealth 


In a recent article, I brough 
system, the middleman is in. the be 
storm. 


However, debt and 
The possi 


national debt. 
we may have to face. 


changes in our social order and® : 
other contingencies may ultimate- | pervise the job. 


ly result in real trouble. If such 


should come, how can we or our | 
children be 
protected? 


Land ys. 
Securities 


The United 
- States is al- 
mest the only 
. mation in the 
-werld in 
. which securi- 
. ties -represent- © 
ing- capital,. 
, have not yet 
~been .confis-.. 
, cated. Ido not... 
. believe that I- 
or: my © child- 
ren; or. my. 
grandchildren 
will live to 
. see this happen 
here. I do ve- 
lieve that perhaps my great-grand- 
children, if they are lucky or un- 
lucky enough to inherit anything 
from me, may live in a time when 
they must work in order to eat. 
In other words, perhaps I should 
do more for my present and ul- 
timate heirs by forcing them to 


Roger W. Babson 


I also stated that the farmers and wage workers might be 
obliged in the end to be responsibile for the greater portion of our 


\types of real ‘property . also * re- 


j children or grandchildren. will: be 


Of Prosperity 


t out that, under our capitalistic | 
st position to weather the inflatioa 


inflation are not the only troubles 
bilities of a long War, of radical 


- ——— 


In other words, 
I would be simply an absentee 
owner. This is another «reason 
why I have confined .my invest- 
ments. to securities. But for the 
man who will study land values, 
who can get out upon his -prop- 
erty, roll up his sleeves:and go to 
work——then, and ‘only :then,-do_ I 
say, “Go back to the land”! Of 
course, the ownership: of . other. 


uires personal attention. 


Long-Pull Protection 
Certainly . the -last - thing... that 
twill be taken away. from . my 


their homestead .and their skill: 
Under the communistic « system 
Russia re-distributed -her land: in 
the form of cooperative farms; but | 
in that country the situation .was 
quite different from anything that 
we have experienced here. In 
Russia and in Poland, too, the 
great bulk of land was held by 
very large estates individually 
owned or controlled. It may. have 
been entirely proper to have the 
use of such land re-distributed 
among the people. Such a situa- 
tion does not exist here. Even if 
our national debt reaches a point 





work than by leaving them rents 
to collect or coupons to cut. 


I was brought up on a farm 
and my work has brought me in 
close touch with many farmers 
and their problems. Furthermore, 
as an economist, I recognize that 
land, children and character are 
our only real wealth. As in the 
case of securities, however, the 
value of land,and children or the 
income they may produce is sub- 
ject to change. The Astor family 
fortune of many millions was de- 
rived from New York City real 
estate. It is illustrative of the 
growth possibilities characteristic 
of well-located or productive land 
held through several generations. 
Yet, while this particular fortune 
was growing, many land specula- 
ters, along with security specu- 
lators, lost large sums. 


Hard Work Always Pays 

Without some real work being 
done, neither the owners of stocks 
nor the owners of land make 
money in the long run. There is 
no easy road to prosperity. For 
example, before buying any con- 
siderable amount of a stock or a 
bond issue, I take certain funda- 
mental steps. These consist of 
visiting the plant or officers of 
the company whose securities in- 
terst me. I meet the officers and 
determine whether the manage- 
ment is capable, honest and pro- 
gressive. I also try to obtain 
stockholders’ lists to see who my 
future associates in ownership 
will be. Figures relative to earn- 
ings, dividends and interest, pro- 
duction or sales are easily obtain- 
able; but it may take days and 
months of travel, interviewing 
and investigating before the hid- 
den values in any investment sit- 
vation may be uncovered. 

Likewise, the real value of land 
or other forms of real estate, such 
as stores, office buildings, farms, 
acreage, homes or subdivisions, 
can be determined only after con- 
sideration of location, soil analy - 
sis, weather records, population 
trends and other factors. One 
should devote considerable time 
to personal investigation before 
exchanging one form of invest- 
ment for another or before mak- 
ing any investment of conse- 
guence. I might be in a position 
to make a large investment in 
farm land, but in doing so I would 


where confiscation of some se- 
icurities might become necessary in 
'erder to reduce it, the homstead 
lof forty acres or less should not 
be disturbed. 

Really, the men and women 
who are trained for some real job 
may, in the end, be the best off. 
Consider again the middlemen. 
They care little whether the goods 
which they sell are manufactured 


New Post-War Social Security Plan Offered In 


Congress—Workers Would Give 6% Of Pay 


Britain by Sir William Beveridge, 
British economist. 

Senator Wagner, who is one of 
the authors of the present Social 
Security Act, said in introducing 
the bill that it was offered “sim- 
ply. as a basis for legislative study 
and consideration,’ and covered 
broadly the economic hazards of 
average people “throughout their 
lifetime.” The legislation, Mc. 
Wagner asserted, increases the 
old-age benefit allowances for 
workers and their families and 
extends. coverage to 15,000,000 


farm .workers, domestic servants, 
employees of non-profit organiza- 
tions and independent farmers, 
professional and small business 
men. © 
Under the bill, Mr. Wagner said, 
contributions into a social insur- 
ance trust fund would be about 
$5,000,000,000 more than under the 
present law, with most of the in- 
crease coming out. of the wages 
of workers ‘themselves. 

According to’ the Associated 
Press, the bill would: 


6% employer contribution on ail 
wages up to $3,000 to finance a 
national social insurance system. 

2. Provide public employment 
offices, increased old age and sur- 
vivors insurance as well as insur- 
ance covering permanent disabil- 
ity and lump-sum death benefits, 
unemployment, temporary dis- 
ability, maternity care and other 
medical attention and hospitaliza- 
tion, protection of social security 
rights for armed force members 
and unemployment allowances 
when they are demobilized. 

The measure has the endorse- 








in the United States or: some 
foreign land; they really pay little 
or no taxes. I repeat that they are 
a favored class under the capital- 
istic system. If, however, our 
capitalistic system should ever 
break down and the farmers and 
wage workers get in control, these 
middlemen might be subject to 
terrific persecution. . Hence, for 
temporary benefits, be a middle- 
man; but for long-pull security 
be an expert farmer, machinist, 
engineer or chemist. And for that 
matter, the professions, also, of- 
fer opportunities. 

The important thing is that our 
children and grandchildren be 
brought up to expect less rather 
than more frem their parents and 
their grandparents, That they be 
taught that real wealth can come 
enly through their ability te de 
better than anyone else in their 
community some honest, useful, 
technical or prefessional work. 


President Signs Bill 
Extending Soft Coal Act 


President Roosevelt signed on 
May 21 the legislation extending 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 
for 90 days beyond May 23. The 
House approved the extension res- 
olution on May 14 and the Senate 
on May 22. 

The Act, setting minimum prices 
and determining certain fair trade 
practices in the soft coal industry, 
originally was due to expire in 
April but a 30-day extension was 
granted (referred to in our issue 
of May 13, page 1781). 

The original resolution passed 
by the House on April 20 provided 
an extension of 120 days but the 
Senate amended it to provide for 


only a 30-day extension. The 
present action carries out the pro- 


ment of the American Federation 
of. Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

In special Washington advices 
June 3 to. the New York “Times” 
from C. P. Trussell, it was stated 
that “the program departs from 
the Beveridge plan in financial 
and other phases and follows only 
in part the more general proposals 
advanced earlier by the National 
Resources Planning Board, These 
advices also said in part: 


“It would be financed at the 
outset mainly by workers and em- 
ployers on a pay as you go basis, 
with the Government coming in 
later, in ten or 15 years, to take 
over a share. 


“The measure would establish 
a system of public employment 
offices to help war workers and 
veterans find employment in pri- 
vate industry and on farms. The 
system of social insurance would 
be unified, with one set of con- 
tributions, one set of records and 
reports, and one set of local of- 
fices, to simplify the program for 
workers, employers and the pub- 
lic. 

“Whereas the Beveridge plan 
would put more than half the cost 
upon the general treasury in the 
first year of operation, the insur- 
ance plan under the Wagner- 
Murphy-Dingell measure would 
be financed at the outset by equal 
payroll contributions of employers 
and employees, except for the 
payments into the fund by the 
Treasury to cover the insurance 
rights of war veterans and some 
additional increases out of general 
revenue for grants to the States 
for public assistance. 

“Under this bill,’ Mr. Wagner 
said, “contributions into a social 
insurance trust fund would be 
about $5,000,000,000 more than un- 





visions of the original resolution. 
The House Ways and Means) 
Committee will soon take up the | 


; 
| 





be dependent upon some one else 
to work the land and even to su- 


bill calling for a two-year con- | 
tinuance of the Act. 


der the present law, and most of 
the increase will come out of the 


wages of the workers themselves.” | 


This plan, Senator Wagner 
added, would tend to curb infla- 


persons now excluded, such as 


1. Assess a 6% employee and’ 


A bill to provide a vast new post-war social security program | 
was introduced in Congress on June 3. The measure, offered in the | 
Senate by Senators Wagner (Dem., N. Y.) 
Mont.) and in the House by Representative Dingell (Dem., Mich.), | 
was described as an “American plan,” containing many variations | 
from the “cradle-to-the-grave” plan 


and Murray (Dem..,| 


proposed last year in Great | 
| tionary spirals. There will be an | 
| inflationary gap of about $25,000,- | 
| 000,000 this fiscal year, he said, | 
creating a pressure upon price | 
ceilings which cannot be elim- | 
inated by price control or ration- 
ing alone. 

By increasing secial insurance 
collections now, he said, earners 
representing almost seven-eighths 
of current income, would be 
reached. This group, he said, must 
be our chief reliance in obtaining 
the necessary increases in taxes 
and savings. 

“At the same time,” he said, 
“we avoid the post-war inflation- 
ary danger of ordinary savings, 
war bond purchases, or even 
forced savings, because social in- 
surance contributions cannot be 
redeemed, canceled out or con- 
verted into a loan or a cash sur- 
render.” 

According to Phelps Adams, in 
an account to the New York “Sun” 
from Washington June 4, the bil! 
that day appeared to face rough 
sledding in Congress. The account 
in part continued: 

Members were divided sharply 
in their appraisal of its virtues 
and faults. 

Somewhat narrower in scope 
than its British counterpart, but 
substantially more lavish in the 
benefits which it proposes to heap 
onto Americans of all ages and 
circumstances, the bill embraces 
a number of highly controversial 
provisions. While it has the soiid 
backing of organized labor, there 





Security and 20% 





was little likelihood today of its 
enactment during the present ses- 
sion of Congress and only a slim 
probability of passage before the 
termination of the war. 

The immediate source of con- 
troversy among the members of 
Congress was to be found not so 
much in the revolutionary changes 
proposed in the present social se- 
curity system as in the question- 
able effect which such legislation 
would have upon the political and 
economic situation on the domes- 
tic front during war time. Argu- 
ment here centers in the proposed 
12% pay roll tax to finance the 
luxuriously enlarged benefits af- 
forded by other parts of the bill. 

This tax would be borne equally 
by employer and employee—the 
employer paying twice as much 
as he now does and the employee 
paying six times the present tax. 
Advocates of the bill argue vo- 
ciferously that its immediate adop- 
tion would be a contribution of 








inestimable value in the fight 
| which the Government is waging 
‘against inflation. In support of 
| this position, they argue: 
| 1. That the fundamental cause 
of the inflationary spiral is the 
fact that consumers today have 
many billions of dollars more to 
spend than there are goods to buy. 
2. That no inflation controls yet 
put into operation by the Govern- 
ment strike directly at this funda- 
mental problem, but instead, the 
Government has sought by purely 
artifical means, such as price con- 





trel, wage control and rationing. 
to prevent the natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 

3. That existing controls have 
| failed and may be expected to 
/collapse completely unless some- 
‘thing is done to siphon off the 
excess purchasing power of the 
consumers. 

4. The bulk of this purchasing 
power is to be found in the hands 
of wage and salary earners, par- 
ticularly in the lower brackets, 
where the income tax rates touch 























| them relatively mildly. 


) the 12% pay roll tax called for in 
‘the Wagner bill. 


While the em- 
ployer pays 6% of this tax, they 
argue that in the last analysis 
most of the 12% comes out of the 
employees’ wages. 

6. They believe that the only 
other way to strike at this great 
reservoir of unspent wealth is 
through a sales tax, but whereas 


|a sales tax, iu their opinion, is 


regressive and imposes a dispro- 
portionate share of the tax bur- 
den upon low income groups, the 
pay roll tax, under this social se- 
curity law, pays handsome divi- 
dends to these workers in the 
form of cradile-to-the-grave se- 
curity. 

Opponents of the legislation 
reach an exactly oppesite conclu- 
sion frem exactly the same set of 
facts. They argue: 

1. As matters stand today, the 
wage earner, when he receives his 
pay check, finds that it has been 
docked a total of 6%—1% for 
Social Security taxes under pres- 
ent law and 5% for the Victory 
Tax. 

2. Under the new tax bill and 
under the provisions of the new 
social securities bill, if it were 
enacted, he would be docked 26% 
at each pay period—6™% for Social 
withholding 
tax. 

3. If—as millions of Americans 
have done—he has signed up for 
war bond purchases under a pay- 
roll plan authorizing his employer 
to withhold an additional 10% 
from his salary for this purpose, 
the new bill would mean that 
more than one-third of his earn- 
ings would be taken by the Gov- 
ernment before he even put his 
hands on his pay envelope. More- 
over, if Secretary Morgenthau’s 
statement that Americans should 
contribute at least 25% of their 
income to bond purchases is any 
criterion of the pattern of things 
to come, this would mean that 
more than half his salary would 
be deducted at the source. 

4. The inevitable effect of this 
situation would be to stimulate 
an irresistible, wholesale demand 
for sweeping wage increases by 
workers everywhere and the last 
vestige of governmental control 
over wages would be shattered. 


5. Farmers, in turn, inevitably 
would seek and obtain through 
Congress compensatory increases 
in the price of their products, 
which, in turn, would cause pres- 
sure for further wage increases, 
and the resulting dog-chase-tail 
whirlwind of inflation would rage 
unchecked throughout the land. 


Australian Reciprocal 
Aid To United States 


Commenting on a statement re- 
ported to have been made by Sen- 
ator Tydings before the Appro- 
priations Committee, Australian 
Foreign Minister Herbert V. 
Evatt on May 25 said: 

“The answer to the suggestion 
made at the hearing before the 
Senate Committee that Australia 
might have furnished the labor 
for airfield construction ‘without 
cur (United States) paying for it’ 
is a very simple one. 

“Australia is paying for it. 

‘Indeed, Australia is paying for 
the supplies, materials and serv- 
ices available locally and required 
for military projects, tasks, and 
similar capital works necessary 
for the common war effort in Aus- 
tralia. 

“As a matter of fact, Australian 
financial resources are being 
strained to the utmost in order to 
provide these goods and services. 
This is a burden that is bladly 
shouldered by the Australian peo- 
ple; but it is important that the 
people of the United States should 
know the facts. For instance, in 
the present financial year alone, 
more than £50,000,000 ($170,000,- 


5. No better way of siphoning|000) will have been spent by 


off this purchasing power can be / Australia on Lend-Lease aid to 


|found than by the imposition of’ 


the United States.” 
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Lammot du Pont Asks Individuality In Post- 
War Planning 


(Continued from first page) 


preserve. There will be other 
millions, many millions of our 
men and women who have been 
working in war plants, which no 
longer will have employment for 
them. They cannot all create jobs 
for themselves. They must turn 
to others for gainful employment. 
Here is a very considerable seg- 
ment of our total population who 
will be seeking the opportunity to 
work in industry. 

Now, mind you, our industries, 
like these people, will be chang- 
ing from war work to peace-time 
production. Never in history has 
there ever been such an industrial 
transition as has occurred in this 
nation in the last two years. 
Practically every plant, great and 
small, has turned in the shortest 

. period from normal.production to 
war and essential civilian produc- 
tion—and to its everlasting credit 
‘has accomplished the transition 
amazingly well. 

What must be appreciated is 
that industry again must engineer 
an epoch-making swing, this time 
back to peace, and just as prompt- 
ly, just as completely, as it has 
‘gone all out for war. Such transi- 
tion is vital if there is not to be a 
hiatus bringing unemployment, 
unhappiness and, not improbably, 
but certainly not justifiably, de- 
mands for regimentation and 
changes in our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Business men already have been 
placed officially on notice that 
private initiative must be ready 
to occupy its rightful place when 
the war is over—or else. Such 
notice, for instance, was given by 
Jesse H. Jones, the Secretary of 
Commerce, in an address before 
‘the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in New York on April 
14 last, when he said: 

“This much is certain, if the 
business men of the country, 

ither through the Committee for 
debe Mebeboventnt or in some 
other way, do not have concrete, 
practical suggestions for the con- 
version of industry from war to 
peace, Government will have to 
make the decisions. Under such 
circumstances what the Govern- 
ment does may not be: ito your 
liking. In that event we (business 
men) would have only ourselves 
to blame,-for it seems to me that, 
if the past 10 years have taught 
us anything, it is that business 
cannot merely express dislike for 
what Government does. It must 
be prepared to offer practical so- 
lutions based not on privilege— 
but service and the common wel- 
fare.” 

Secretary Jones speaks honest- 
ly. I welcome his forthrightness, 
to whatever extent I may dis- 
agree with him. Not only must 
there be practical suggestions for 
the conversion of industry from 
war to peace, but I would add that 
industry must devise methods 
right now for greater employment 
after the war than was. available 
before the hostilities started. If 
industry fails, the alternative is 
not Government, as the Secretary 
states, but first those who are 
neither industry nor Government, 
the potential employers, and they 
are legion. 

I hold it to be a self-evident 
truth that full employment is the 
key to prosperity in the recon- 
struction period. In my opinion, 
there is no magic source of 
weaith, Government or otherwise, 
for the peacetime years which lie 
ahead. No bounty of which I 
have knowledge can bring per- 
manent prosperity. Any form of 
dole or handout, whether at home 
or abroad, can result only in loss 
of initiative, loss of self-respect, 
and ultimate despair on the part 
of the recipient and bankruptcy 
on the part of the donor. 


As far as is humanly possible, 
jobs should be provided by pri- 


vate industry for all who want to) 
work and are able to work. This! 





will be one of the major problems 
of the _ reconstruction period. 
Given favorable conditions under 
which industry can operate, I.am 
confident that it can be solved. In 
this connection there is a “free- 
dom” which has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. I refer to 
freedom to work, without inter- 
ference, without paying anyone 
for the privilege—to which free- 
dom from want is a logical corol- 
lary. I do not mean freedom from 
want as represented by the gift 
of a quart of milk per day. I do 
mean freedom to work and earn 
enough money to buy milk, and, 
for that matter, everything else 
that is needed. 

Fundamentally, it seems there 
should be jobs aplenty in the post- 
war period. Certainly there will 
be a tremendous demand for var- 
ious consumer goods that were 
manufactured on a_ restricted 
basis, if at all, during the war. 
Most of you probably know of the 
survey conducted a short time ago 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on the post-war pros- 
pects for consumer demand. Their 
release on this subject, dated Jan. 
12, 1943, states: 

“Because the questioning tech- 
nique is aimed at conservative es- 
timates of post-war purchases.... 
the consumer demand reported 
....Yrepresents a minimum index 
of the actual demand for goods 
and services that would exist if 
the war should end tomorrow.” 

The report points out that if the 
war ended immediately, commit- 
ments for the ensuing six-months 
period would comprise the fol- 
lowing: 

. 53% of U.S. families believed 
they would make purchases of 
one or more major articles. 

More than 2,500,000 families in- 
tend to buy, or will attempt to 
buy, automobiles. . 

Nearly 1,750,000 families intend 
to buy a w ng machine, stove, 
vacuum cleaner, radio, electric 
iron, living and bedroom furni- 
ture. 

Approximately 500,000 families 
intend to buy a sewing machine. 

Nearly 750,000 intend to buy 
dining room furniture. 

In addition slightly more than 
a million families intend to build 
or buy a new home. 

34% of the home owners in 
America said that if the war 
ended tomorrow they would al- 
most certainly make some sort of 
improvements or repairs to their 
properties within six months. 

In addition to improving their 
homes, 58% of farmers who own 
their own homes said they would 
make farm improvements. 81% 
said they were actually putting 
money into some form of saving, 
investment or debt reduction. 

Significantly, about 73% of the 
people canvassed said they felt 
they were at least as well off fi- 
nancially as they were a year pre- 
viously. 

The list, of course, is incom- 
plete. It serves primarily as an 
index of the unprecedented de- 
mand that will exist at war’s end 
for consumers’ durable goods. Es- 
timates have been made that at 
the end of this year the accumu- 
lated demand for such goods will 
amount to $12,000;000,000 dollars. 


Further, as pointed out in a re- 
cent excellent report of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the volume of peacetime 
goods the public actually will buy 
will depend upon four things: (1) 
the public’s need for the goods; 
(2) the ability of industry to sup- 
ply the goods; (3) the public’s 
ability to pay for the goods; (4) 
the public’s willingness to use its 
buying power for the purchase of 
these goods. 

Each of these four points has 
been ably discussed in the report. 
I shall not dwell on them here. 











It is obvious, however, that the 
public’s need for the goods is 


great, that the productive capacity 
of industry will be at an all-time 
high, and that the public, with the 
wide-spread savings now being 
made in War Bonds, and other- 
wise, will, barring serious infla- 
tion, have the ability to pay for 
the goods. 

The point of doubt is the pub- 
lic’s willingness to use its buying 
power for the purchase of these 
goods. That depends largely on 
the ease with which employment 
is available and the confidence of 
the general public that “rainy 
days” are not ahead, demanding a 
conservation of their resources. 

Although the nation will have 
the greatest productive capacity 
in its history when peace comes, 
it will be no simple matter to 
transform all of our swords into 
plowshares. We in the chemical 
industry may be somewhat more 
fortunate in this respect than 
some of the other industries. 
While plants making tanks, guns, 
and planes cannot. start mak- 
ing automobiles tomorrow, many 
chemicals and chemical products 
now going to war will find peace- 
time uses just as soon as the war 
is over. Nylon yarn for para- 
chutes is not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from nylon yarn _ for 
hosiery. And dyes for Army and 
Navy uniforms are very much the 
same as dyes for various civilian 
goods. This is even more true of 
basic chemicals. 


But in all cases intelligent plan- 
ning for the post-war period will 
be necessary—planning well in ad- 
vance of the war’s end in order 
that the transition from war pro- 
duction to peace economy may be 
effected with a minimum of dif- 
ficulty and delay. 


If I might use our own com- 
pany as an example, I can say that 
it, like many others, feels a keen 
responsibility in this matter of 
providing jobs. More than a year 
ago a group was set up in our 
Development Department to con- 
sider the post-war problems, in- 
cluding the reemployment of 
former employees now in the 
armed forces. 


A rather exhaustive survey was 
made by this group to determine, 
among other things, what new 
products the company would have 
ready for immediate exploitation 
in the post-war period, what ex- 
isting products might find in- 
creased outlets, and the prospec- 
tive post-war increase in annual 
sales volume. 


An estimate was also made of 
the employment that might be 
provided by the prospective post- 
war increase in volume of busi- 
ness. Finally, specific recom- 
mendations were made for the 
guidance of the several operating 
departments. 


For example, it was recom- 
mended that each operating de- 
partment (1) prepare definite 
plans to be followed on cancella- 
tion of Government orders; (2) 
prepare definite plans for convert- 
ing quickly to normal peacetime 
products; (3) plan in advance the 
rate of production required for all 
products to supply the current de- 
mand and rebuild inventories; (4) 
make plans, to the design stage, 
for new plants, either for expan- 
sion or for the manufacture of 
new products; (5) make advance 
marketing studies and plans, esti- 
mates of requirements, etc.; (6) 
study each item produced to de- 
termine if changes during the war 
period have developed new uses 
for it, or eliminated its use in any 
product; (7) consider the use of 
raw materials, now being used for 
war products, which will be avail- 
able in excess quantities after the 
war, for the manufacture of new 
products, or to replace more ex- 
pensive raw materials hitherto 
used; and (8) estimate the num- 
ber of employees required for 
post-war production, and have 
definite rehiring plans ready to 
execute. 


The report of our post-war 
planning group, including the 





recommendations outlined above 
and a number of others equally 








important, 


with the request that the various 
operating. departments make fre- 
quent periodic reports on 
progress being made in the study 
of their particular problems. In 
the meantime, our special post- 
war planning group is continuing 
its study of the broader, over-all 


company aspects of plans for the | 


post-war era. 

I might add that the survey 
made by our post-war planning 
group indicates that the new proj- 
ects which du Pont will be ready 
to launch when the war is over, 
together with increased outlets for 
existing products, is expected to 
give rise to an all-time high in 
peacetime employment. Such a 
result, of course, assumes that the 
country will have a sound eco- 
nomic system, that there will be 
no seriously abnormal man-made 
business conditions or other dif- 
ficulties which cannot be foreseen 
now. It assumes that certain fun- 
damentals will be respected, for 
instance: (1) sound money based 
preferably on the gold standard; 
(2) taxes at such a level as to 
give industry the incentive to ex- 
pand and pioneer; and (3) that 
government will abstain from 
competition with business. 

I have every reason to believe 
that we are not alone in devising 
ways and means of materially in- 
creasing post-war employment, 
that many forward-looking com- 
panies are also prepared to take 
employment up to new highs. 
This must be done, because more 
jobs, a great many more jobs, will 
be needed than the normal ones 
of pre-war commercial production 
and civilian activity. There were 
too few jobs for 10 years before 
the war. The principal ways that 
new jobs can be created are 
through expansion of products, 
new products, or cheaper methods 
of manufacture which induce in- 
creased consumption and, there- 
fore, increased production. 

This spells increase in the 
standards of living and takes up 
the employment slack caused by 
the large number of men return- 
ing from the armed forces and 
those let out by industries now 
strictly devoted to war. The Gov- 
ernment cannot successfully take 
up the slack. If it attempts to do 
so by huge public works pro- 
grams, it either brings about high 
taxation or inflationary borrow- 
ing, both of which eventually are 
paid for in jobs. If it attempts 
to do it through manufacturing 
or other commercial activities, it 
merely competes with private en- 
terprise and throws other men out 
of work. 

It is here that planning, indus- 
trial planning, comes in. It can- 
not be-repeated too often that we 
are doing the greatest war job 
ever given to industry and, simul- 
taneously, are preparing for our 
greatest peacetime responsibility. 
Here is a fundamental, as I see it. 
Under the private enterprise sys- 
tem, one must do the planning for 
one’s self. By this I mean the in- 
dividual must plan for the indi- 
vidual, the little company for the 
little company, the corporation for 
the corporation. Each and every 
entity must plan for itself. It can- 
not leave its planning to others. 
Enforcement of a plan upon some- 
one else is dictation, and dictation 
never is acceptable to anyone. 


Meetings of committees and re- 
gional and national conferences 
serve a useful purpose. They give 
incentive. But when problems are 
actually tackled, each company or 
corporation must consider its own 
needs and work out each solution, 
not, selfishly but with considera- 
tion of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, with fair profits 
to the manufacturer as well as fair 
wages to the worker and fair 
prices to the consumer. 


Corporation planning is very 
similar to individual planning, if 
not substantially the same thing. 
They are both the application of 
resourcesful thinking and reason- 
ing toward the solution of our 
particular problems. This makes 


was adopted by. the} 
company’s Executive Committee,’ 
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for self-reliance; self-reliance as 
distinguished from dependence 
which encourages paternalism. 
The less we have of that in the 
future the better. Another con- 
tribution to employment is the 
recognition of success by suitable 
reward, meaning promotions, sal- 
ary advances, commissions, bon- 
uses, profits, and the like. 


Government, its policies and its 
procedures, always is a dominat- 
ing factor. Necessarily, the na- 
tion plans for the nation. This is 
statesmanship. If comment on 
government activity in such mat- 
ters is permitted an industrialist, 
I would say its purpose always 
should be to increase and develop 
the productivity of the nation as 
a whole so that there will be con- 
stantly more and more goods for 
all the people to enjoy. Regula- 
tions which have that effect are 
entirely proper and, indeed, help- 
ful. But regulations which: have 
the effect of reducing total pro- 
duction by destroying incentive, 
hampering initiative, tying up 


.productive activity in red tape, 


are a form of regimentation which 
the American people must reject, 
if they are to preserve and con- 
tinue the kind of enterprise which 
has made this nation great and 
enabled its people to enjoy the 
greatest abundance of any nation 
on the earth. 

I would be the last man to sug- 
gest that free enterprise should 
be left so free that it would be 
subject only to the law of the 
jungle and the survival of the 
strongest. But it should be free 
for the development of all the 
initiative and incentive that can 
be coaxed out of every individual, 
whatever his station in life. It 
should be free for the encourage- 
ment of every man with savings 
to put those savings to work in 
a productive way toward the 
greater development of the coun- 
try. And to that end saving on 
the part of every individual 
should be encouraged. It should 
be free for the development. of 
every scientific idea, for fron: the 
test tubes of science come great 
improvements in living standards. 
It is out of these same test tubes 
that the major improvements of 
the future give promise. 


I have heard it argued that $50,- 
000 spent in certain research proj- 
ects has done more for the per- 
manent improvement of agricul- 
ture than all the hundreds of mil- 
lions that have been expended 
for agricultural relief. I do not 
wish to imply that many of the 
expenditures in behalf of agricul- 
ture should not have been made. 
But I do mean that much of the 
money so spent might have been 
more wisely used and of greater 
value to agriculture had more of 
it been spent on research to find 
new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


As it is the part of industrial 
statesmanship to plan for the fu- 
ture of industry, so it is the part 
of national statesmanship to plan 
for domestic and world conditions 
under which industry, individuals, 
and the American people as a 
whole can develop themselves to 
the destiny which we know is 
possible. The greatest contribu- 
tion that Government can make 
toward the steady increase in the 
American standard of living, aside 
from national defense, sound 
money, efficient mails, protective 
tariff and fair courts, will be made 
if Government avoids competition 
in the industry and confines itself 
to the strictest protection of the 
equality of opportunity for indi- 
viduals and enterprise, and to the 
encouragement of individual and 
corporate venture into new fields. 
If the larger problems can be 
solved in such a way that enter- 
prise will have the freedom to 
produce for useful consumption 
without being too heavily bur- 
dened with production to maintain 
armies and governments, without 
being held back by the constant 
lack of confidence produced by 
crack-down philosophy in high 
piaces--if this can be done, the 
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period that follows this war will 
be a Golden Age. 

Here is an example of. what I 
mean, ‘an’ example of industrial 
initiative making for increased 
production and resulting in nota- 
ble savings. A company with 
which I am acquainted has been 
engaged, among other things, dur- 
ing the last year or two in manu- 
facturing machine guns. In Janu- 
ary, 1942, the building of a single 
gun required 133 hours of man 
labor. Due to improvements in 
manufacture, that total was re- 
duced by March of this year to 48 
man hours, a decrease of 64%. 
More, the cost per gun was cut 
from $405 to $148, a decrease of 
63%. 

- All through American industry 
similar technological . develop- 
ments have been made under the 
pressures of this war. Today the 
advances from them are directed 
toward the winning of this war. 
Today these developments are 
winning the American victory. 

- Tomorrow, - given. the .freedom 
to operate these techniques to. the 
best advantage, given freedom 
from restraints and from unneces- 
sary backstraining and unproduc- 
tive burdens, the fruits of all the 
advances that we have attained 
will be ready for the enjoyment 
of Americans. 

The problem is no longer how 
to produce enough so that every 
man who works and does his 
share can have things he never 
before dreamed of owning. The 
problem is not how to build the 
machinery. The problem is how 
to take away the cold, dead hand 
of bureaucracy that, until re- 
leased by the demands of this 
war, held the throttle at half 
speed. 

It is important that the kind of 

Government planning we are to 
face shall be clearly defined now. 
The planning of industry for its 
part of the task—employment, 
production, distribution, develop- 
ment—will necessarily be de- 
pendent on the kind of Govern- 
ment planning that exists in re- 
spect to industry. 
. One way Government can as- 
sist greatly is for it to practice 
economy and efficiency in its own 
affairs, thus keeping the burden 
of taxation at a minimum, and 
goodness knows taxes are going 
to be extraordinarily heavy un- 
der any circumstances. Any broad 
pattern into which the detail of 
Government action will be fitted 
should inélude, first of all, sound 
money backed by a Government 
that keeps its own financial house 
in order and. that encourages 
people to save by assuring them 
that the dollar they save in the 
first post-war year will be the 
same dollar years hence. 

It can be done by a policy of 
fairness in dealings with industry 
of all kinds—a policy based on 
the inter-dependence of industry 
and public, rather than one de- 
signed to stir up discord from any 
selfish political motive. 

It can contribute much by 
scrupulous honesty and integrity 
in the performance of its own ob- 
ligations. It can provide valuable 
incentives by avoiding retroactive 
laws either in respect to taxation 
or other matters. It can keep 
statutes simple, clear and explicit, 
so that an army of lawyers on the 
part of both business and Gov- 
ernment are not necessary in or- 
der to. bring about compliance 
and to eliminate confusion and 
uncertainty. 

It can avoid using its vast 
powers in competition with the 
people instead: of in collaboration 
with them. It can avoid laws and 
regulations which are unnecessary 
and. serve no useful. purpose ex- 
cept to. put tax-eaters on the 
Government rolls for the purpose 
of enforcing them. 

All these things, together with 
a spirit of ion instead of 


a spirit of chastisement, will give | 


industry the opportunity to. plan, 
the--incentive« to~ plan; and the. 
willingness: to take risks in erder 


‘to bring to fruition the tremen- |; 
are |! 


dous developments that 
awaiting the new. world after 
peace. 

It is not the function of busi- 
ness to plan or propose the de- 
tails of international relation- 
ships. That is strictly a function 
of Government, although it is one 
in which each of us as individuals 
has a great stake: 

But there are certain broad ob- 
jectives in the international plan- 
ning which seem to me so self- 
evident that they should not be 
the subjects of contradiction or 
debate. 

First, and most important, the 
relationships which emerge from 
this. war should be such as to 
carry, so far as humanly possible, 
the assurance of enduring peace. 


Second, they should be such as 
te permit widespread world trade 
and opportunity for the various 
peoples of the world to develop 
along lines of their own choosing. 


Third, they should be such as 
to assure a- maintenance and an 
increase in the high standard of 
living to which Americans look 
'forward, and to avoid the throw- 
ing on this. country of depressing 
burdens which can only encour- 
age unrest, stagnation, and fail- 
ure to reach our own high des- 
tiny. 

Except in the case of enemy 
nations, it seems to me basic and 
fundamental that we must not 
expect other countries to do what 
we ourselves are unwilling to do. 
such as reduction of armament, 
removal of trade restrictions, 
change in form of government or 
laws. We should neither ask, ac- 
cept, nor give any special privi- 
lege or territorial domination. 
Any world or national policing 
that is necessary should be. paid 
for, at lease in considerable part, 
by the peoples it is necessary to 
police. 

Finances. should. be - organized 
on a sound basis and rehabilita- 
tion loans made with an assur- 
ance of repayment satisfactory to 
our people. 

Since science knows no. boun- 
daries, there should be no handi- 
caps to the unrestricted transfer 
of knowledge and: methods. 

In a post-war world founded on 
such principles, I have no doubt 
of America’s ability to hold_ its 
own and prosper while it points 
the way to the world, as it surely 
will, in development for the 
future. 


Col. Gwynne Honored 
For 50 Years Service 
With State Chamber 


Col. Charles T. Gwynne, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, was the recipient of 
many congratulations at the 
monthly meeting on June 4 as he 
entered upon his 50th year of ser- 
vice on the staff of the organiza- 
tion. The event was observed at 
the luncheon which followed the 
meeting by placing a large birth- 
day. cake. with 49 small lighted 
candles and one large unlighted 
one on.the table at which Col. 
Gwynne sat. 

Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of the chamber, and John L. Col- 
lver, President of B. F. Goodrich 
Co.. who was the speaker at the 
meeting, were the first to extend 
their congratulations. 

Col. Gwyrne entered the em- 
ploy of the Chamber in 1894 as a 
clerk. was made Assistant Secre- 
tarv in 1909, élected Secretary in 
1915 and in 1924 became the First 
Executive Vice President the 
Chamber ever had. He has a na- 
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‘war for which. the. poll takers find 


the people unwilling to replace | 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The statement about what the | 
Bureaucrats will have done to us| 
is not confined to my own obser- | 
vations. It is the conviction, it is | 
the worry of some of the moat | 
responsible men in Washington. | 
It is, in fact, a matter of serious | 
concern regardless of the length | 
of the war. It is Hitler’s and Mus- 
solini’s greatest hope. 

It should be said, however, that 
there are mighty few persons of 
importance in Washington, who 
privately think the war in Europe 
will still be on 18 months from 
now, or even 12 months. There 
will be some sort of an emergency 
state over there. As I have said 
before, our managers are work- 
ing for a prolonged armistice 
period. It will be on this basis, 
the need for Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
tention to work out the peace, 
that the attempt will be made to 
sell: his fourth term. candidacy 
to. the people. 

In the meantime, the polls are 
of tremendous propaganda assis- 
tance to him. They tend to take 
the’ heart out of the opposition. 
Particularly, do they tend to 
break up any possible political re- 
volt in the South. 


In connection with this fourth 
term speculation, the most recent 
development has been the dis- 
carding of Henry Wallace as the 
Vice-Presidental candidate. White 
House sources are assiduously 
peddling the story that he has 
turned out to be a political lia- 
bility. To hear them talk you 
would. think they have just now 
discovered that Henry couldn’t 
carry his own State in 1940. The 
fact, of course, regardless of the 
stories that are circulated, is that 
Henry has come to be of “too 
towering. stature.” He is experi- 
encing what Jim Farley, Cordell 
Hull and. Jack Garner experi- 
enced. Their names came to, ap- 
pear in the headlines too often. 
The thing that set. the eae 
after Henry was his “triumphal” | 
tour of Latin America. 

The whole basis for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s retention and for Church- 
ill’s retention in Britain, is that 
neither country has. another man 
approaching their stature. And, 
manifestly, nobody will ever at- 
tain their “stature” if he is not 
permitted to do so. It is a fact, 
too, in the case of American Pres- 
idents, that they look pretty or- 
dinary up until noon the day of 
their inauguration. It is when 
they take that oath of office, come 
into possession of the vast pat- 
ronage system, the power of their 
office, and the Secret Service men 
shift from the outgoing President 
to the incoming one, that the 
“stature” appears. 








Joe Davies’ movie debut has 
turned lose a flood of professional 
and non-professional criticism. 
The professionals begin screaming 
at the very opening of the pic- 
ture when Joe appears and dra- 
matically tells how the President 
suddenly called him to the White 
House and importuned him to do 
his country and his friend, the 
President, a service by taking the 
Ambassadorship to Moscow. 

Well might they scream then. 
because it is.certainly a piece of 
historical . inaccuracy and __ it 
shouldn’t be permitted to go un- 
challenged because it will give 
posterity a completely wrong im- 
pression of how our Ambassadors 
are selected. ) 
- It cost Joe $148.000 to get the 
Russian . - Of. this -amount 
$100,000 -went to the. Democratic 
National Committee, and Joe 
wanted to be sure that when he 


the: Senate. about it,.so his total 
contributions to Senatorial cam- 
paigns-amounted to $48,000. . It is ( 





a “sacrifice” by -accepting Mos- 
cow. -.He and Marjorie had been 
bidding on the Court of St. James, 
and the whole time they were in 
Moscow they were restless to get 
away. Finally, they were sent to 
Brussels. 

Joe, even in his sunshine and 
light phidosophy, ought not to be 
peddling the story that the way 
Ambassadors are appointed is for 
the President to call them up and 
beg them to serve their country. 
The Democratic National Commit- 
tee and the Republican National 
Committee, too, are embarrassed 
when these stories are circulated. 
Imagine their predicament if in 
the future, Ambassadorial as- 
pirants will just hang back wait- 
ing for the President to call them, 
without a first calling upon the 
committee treasurer. 

There is a suggestion of devil- 
ishness in what Joe is doing be- 
cause after the war, presumably, 
we are going to have some more 
social posts abroad—on that big 
world thing they’re planning to 
set-up. Presumably this organi- 
zation will have the most socially 
desirable posts in our diplomatic 
service, assuming of course, that 
the headquarters is in Europe. 


Dictatorship And 
Regimentation Feared 


Senator O’Daniel in a letter to 
South Texas poultry raisers, ex- 
pressed the belief on June 7, that 
high Federal authorities were 
carrying out a plan for a dictator- 
ship and “regimentation of our 
people” and declared that a big 
housecleaning of elected officials 
was necessary to save the nation. 
This is learned from an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington on June 7, which went on 
to say: 

After reporting that he had con- 
ferred with “these - Washington 
czars and bureaucrats,” he said: 

“You may think they are igno- 
rant or are not fully informed. I 
have a different conception of 
them and théir ‘planning.’ I be- 
lieve they are taking orders from 
somebody and that what they are 
doing is only part of a plot to 
change our form of government 
into ‘Communism,’ ‘Socialism’ or 
some other foreign ‘ism’ which 
means a dictatorship, and a regi- 
mentation of our people and abol- 
ishing our ‘private system’ of en- 
terprise. 

“The only way to save our na- 
tion, if it can. be saved at this 
late hour, is for the people to 
make a big house cleaning of 
elected officials of our Federal 
Government, and put men in of- 
fice who believe in our Constitu- 
tion and our American system of 
private enterprise and who will 
not only make speeches favoring 
it, but will vote the same way 
they talk.” 


Bill Introduced For 
Liquidation Of OPA 


A bill calling for immediate 
liquidation of the Office of Price 
Administration was introduced on 
June 7 by Representative Hartley, 
said a United Press dispatch from 
Washington, on June 7, which 
added: 

He said his bill, an amendment 
to the Emergency Price Control 
Act, would place OPA’s powers 
“in other departments where they 
actually belong.” 

Authority over food matters 
would be turned over to the Of- 
fice of War Food Administration. 
oil and petroleum problems. would 
be handled by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration, and. rent. control 
would be the business of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

All other OPA. functions: would 
be turned over to the. Office of 
Civilian Reauirements of the War 
Production Board and. “the. OPA 
Frankenstein would -be liquidated 


-- g-fact-that-he made some-sort of at once,” Mr. Hartley said. 


Grocers Ask Change In 


OPA Price Regulations 


The House Small Business Com- 
mittee was told on June 7 by 
spokesmen for retail grocers that 
thousands of them would be 
forced out of business unless OPA 
price regulations were changed, 
according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington on 
June 7, which continued: 

First of a group of witnesses 
here for three days of hearings on 
the gorcers’ complaints, P. M. 
Brinker, of Dallas, president of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, said OPA price-margin 
rulings were so impractical as to 
lead to a suspicion they were 
drawn by some one whose “ex- 
perience in the food line has been 
with his feet under a table, pull- 
ing the meat off a chicken leg.” 

“Small business is everywhere 
on the defensive, fighting a des- 
perate, rear-guard action for sur- 
vival,” Mr. Brinker said. He rec- 
ommended that all food controls 
be placed under one head and 
prices be set at the producers’ 
levels, with markups in the retail 
and wholesale fields to be added. 

W. D. Hadeler, secretary of the 
California Retail Grocers and 
Merchants Association, San Fran- 
cisco, told the committee . that 
present pricing plans do not allow 
margins sufficient to permit re- 
tailers to stay in business. 

He objected to repeated warn- 
ings by Government agencies ad- 
vising consumers to watch prices 
in grocery stores. 

“We resent the repeated infer- 
ence that retailers are culprits in- 
terested primarily in gouging 
their customers of long-standing,” 
he added. 

He filed an exhibit showing that 
on one popular brand of breakfast 
food, the lowest possible price to 
the retailer was $2.04 per case of 
25 packages, with a price ceiling 
of eight cents per package, entail- 








ing a loss of 12 cents a case. 


Mr. Hadeler recommended abol- 
ition of OPA courts, reduction of 
the number of reports required 
from business, and dismissal from 
the OPA of “all persons who wish 
to. inject their theoretical plans 
for the reform of business.” 


Will Discuss Army 
Transport Problems At . 

Maj.. Gen. Charles P. Gross, 
Chief of the U. S. Army Trans- 
portation Corps at Washington, 
will address a special meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York to be held at 
65 Liberty Street at 12 o’clock 
noon today (June 10). He will 
discuss the problems involved in 
transporting the largest force of 
fighting men over the greatest 
distances in the history of war- 
fare. 

This will be the first public ad- 
dress which Gen. Gross has made 
since his appointment to his pres- 
ent post last August when the 
Trensportation Corps was organ- 
ized. Before that he was Chief 
of Transportation in the Services 
of Supply, which was organized 
in February, 1942. He was a 
member of a Special War Supply 
Mission which went to Russia in 
September, 1941. A graduate of 
West Point. he went to France 
with the 318th Engineers in 1918 
and served in the occupation of 
the Gerardmer Sector and in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. He was 
awarded the Purple Heart for 
bravery in the Gerardmer Sector. 


Executives of. railway ~ and 
steamship lines and port officials 
have been invited by Frederick E. 
Hasler, President of the Chamber, 
to hear Gen. Gross. speak. Admis- 
sion to the meeting. which will be 
foliowed -bv--a buffet luncheon, is 
limited to Chamber. members. and 
invited guests. 
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President To Sign Pay-Go Tax Bill—Sees 
Need For Further Taxes And Forced Savings 


(Continued fr 


their March 15 and June 15 in- 
stallments credited to what they 
owe this year. 

Abatement — Full year’s back 
tax cancelled for all persons who 
owe $50 or less, with $50 of the 
amount being abated for those 
who owe up to $66.67. Those who 
owe more than that amount will 
find 75% of either 1942 or 1943 
(whichever is lower) tax cancel- 


led, must pay the remaining 25% | 
be- 


in two annual installments, 
ginning next March 15. 
Withholding—a 20% levy on 
wages and salaries—above basic 
exemptions of $12 weekly for sin- 
gle persons, $24 weekly for mar- 
ried, plus $6 weekly for each de- 


pendent—goes into effect July 1. | 


{Members of armed forces, domes- 
tic servants, casual workers, farm 
workers, ministers and some 
others exempted.) 


Estimates—Everybody with $100 
or more earnings from sources 
other than wages or salaries (as 
well as those in wage brackets 
above $2,700 for a single person 
and $3,500 for married) required 
to file estimate of 1943 income by 
Sept. 15. Quarterly payments be- 
ginning that date required on all 
taxes due in excess of that with- 
held from pay rolls. (This means 
payment on all of the tax that is 
due from professional men, mer- 
chants, landlords and others with- 
out wage income.) All may file 


| 
| by aided in exterminating black 
markets. 


unrest and tension cannot be 
solved by repressive legislation,” 
the resolution declared. 

The resolution also called on 


om first page) 
revised estimates Dec. 15 and) 
farmers have until that date to, 
file their first estimate. President Roosevelt and the Office 
Victory Tax—Of the 20% with-|of War Mobilization, headed by 
holding, 3% represents collec- | James F. Byrnes, to restore to the 
tions on the 5% Victory Tax. The | War Labor Board its original pow- 
‘amount withheld is compared with | ers, “together with a_ flexible 
‘the net tax due—after deductions | Policy that would permit the na- 
for insurance premium, savings,| tional as well as the regional 
‘bond purchases—in final account- | boards to operate with a living 
|ing March 15, 1944. formula designed to maintain a 


| “Labor alone cannot be expected 
to ‘hold the line’ successfully; and | 


— Governmental Policies Keep Markets Bare 
Of Meat 


The present nation-wide artificial shortage of meat is caused by 
a buying and selling strike between livestock producers and the meat 
industry, aecording to a special write up of the situation by Tom 
Twitty, in the New York ‘Herald Tribune” of June 6, from which 
we also take the following: 
Albert T. Wendel, President of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, rep-¢ : ee 
‘resenting. more than 2,000 New} wide and include supplies which 
York shops, asserted yesterday | have gone for all purposes—the 
‘that if consumers follow OPA’s,;armed forces, lend-lease, War 
|advice and shift their purchases | Shipping Administration and the 
|entirely from beef to lower-point | civilian trade. About 80% of the 
| veal, lamb, mutton and pork, the | meat supply is slaughtered under 


Armed Foreces—Basic Govern- 
'ment pay up to $2,000 for single 
| person, $2,7000 for married, plus 
| $350 for each dependent, excluded 
|} from income tax. 
| abated for most persons who die 
| in the service. 


| mal wartime income forced to 
‘compare their abated tax (75% 
of the lesser of either 1942 or 


same rate on income (plus $20,- 
00) in a “normal” year the high- 
est of 1937, 1938, 1939, or 1940. 
Final Adjustment—Final return 
on 1943 tax liability must be filed 
March 15 next year, as usual. 
Amount of tax already paid 
through quarterly installments or 
in. withholding levy compared 
with amount finally determined 
'to be due, with additional pay- 
ment required or rebate granted. 








Final passage of the bill by the | 


| House was noted in these columns 
‘of June 3, page 2060. 





Labor Leaders Urge 


President To-Gorrec! 


OPA Food Policies And Easing Of Wages 


Leaders of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 


Back taxes | 


Windfalls—Persons with abnor- | 


1843) with a mythical tax at the | 
| Lewis, 


of Industrial Organizations appealed to President Roosevelt on 
June 3 to intervene in the Office of Price Administration and bring 
about corrections necessary to check the rising food price situation. 
Members of the Combined Labor War Board, headed by William 
Green, President of the AFL, and Philip Murray, President of the 
CIO, presented to Mr. Roosevelt®————__—___-_— nae 
a joint statement contending that | but that he hoped that Mr. Roose- 
OPA Administrator Prentiss)! velt would go into the administra- 
Brown is unable to deal with the | tion of OPA and bring about cor- 
situation but did not request his/| rections necessary to. roll ._ back 





|truly proper balance between 
'earnings and living costs.” 

| Similar demands were made 
(also at a city-wide conference of 
jlocals affiliated with the New 
York Joint Council of the United 
| Wholesale, Retail and Department 
|'Store Employees, CIO, at 
Hotel Asior. 
ceived the approval of James’ B. 
Carey, National Secretary-Treas- 


|'urer of the CIO. 
Carey assailed John L.| 


Mr. 
President of the United 
Mine Workers, for staging the re- 
cent coal stoppages and ‘playing 
Republican politics.” 

Mr. Carey deplored the step 
taken by Mr. Lewis and his miners 
for reaffiliation with the AFL. 

The IGLGWU Executive Board 
held Congress responsible for the 
inability of President Roosevelt 
to put his stabilization program 
into effect, charging that ‘“‘Con- 
gressional bungling and partisan 
political interests prompted by 
sectional pressures” have practi- 
cally nullified the most effective 
parts of the President’s program. 

“While wages have substantially 


trol of the cost of living commod- 
ities to keep in step -with wages, 
limitation of war profits, and even 
the ban on excessive executive 
salaries have been swept aside,” 
the garment workers’ leaders de- 
clared. 

“The original powers of the 
War Labor Board have likewise 
been reduced to little more than 
the right to apply the rigid arith- 
metic of the Little Steel formula, 
while thousands upon thousands 
of wage revision applications are 


the | 
The demands re-| 


been frozen, we find ‘effective con- | 


replacement. They did, however, | prices and stabilize them, as well 
protest the appointment of Lou 
Maxon as Deputy Price Adminis- 
trator on the ground that his pol- 
icies run counter to rolling back 
prices, the stabilization of prices 
and effective control. 

In Associated Press Washington 


as wages. Asked if it would not 
ease the coal crisis if the Presi- 
dent were to follow labor recom- 
'mendation on food prices, Mr. 
| Murray said he believed that it 
would ease the entire situation of 
|}all workers and that it is “going 


accumulating in the Board’s files 
low-pay industries and creating 


mediate action and remedy. 


involving months of delay even. 
for workers in the substandard) 


tension and unrest. Clearly, this | 
disturbing situation calls for im-| 
The | 
original powers of the War Labor | 


| shortage problem will still remain 
| unsolved for lack of the beef sub- 
| stitute types. 

Mr. Wendel charged that de- 
valuatien of the meat coupons 
is unnecessary and that the con- 
sumer is the victim of a govern- 
ment policy of “doing every- 
thing but sending us meat when 
meat could be*made available 
by relieving the price squeeze 
on the packers.” 


“Slaughterers can buy all the 
livestock they need to meet the 
full civilian quotas, plus all the 
needs of the armed forces and 
lend-lease, but they cannot buy 
it at the prices they are obliged 
to offer,” he asserted. 

Two cents a pound is the gap 
between producers and slaughter- 
ers which is creating the meat 
shortage, he said. Mr. Wendel is 
also head of the meat subsommit- 
tee of the New York food indus- 
try advisory committee of the 
Food Distribution Administration. 

Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture supported Mr. Wen- 
del’s contention that there is 
plenty of meat—on the farms. 

As of Jan. 1, this year, the De- 
partment estimated that 8% more 
cattle were on feed than at the 
same time last year, when an all- 
time record was set. This, it said. 
indicated larger marketing of beef 
cattle through the first half of 
1943. 

But on May 15, the Department 
report of beef slaughter under 
Federal inspection for January, 
February, . Mareh and April, 
showed only 3,500,288 cattle 
slaughtered, against 3,833,470. for 
the period the year before, when 
less was available. . Presumably 
the cattle are still on the farm, 
pending dissolution of the price 
deadlock. 

Veal slaughter the first four 
months of this year was 1,445,946, 











| Federal inspection, a higher per- 


centage than in previous years, so 
that livestock diversion to non- 
Federal slaughterers cannot ac- 
count for the missing livestock. 

The trend for less cattle to come 
to market has been even more 
pronounced since April, and this 
accounts for. the constantly in- 
creasing constriction of the meat 
supply. 

During the week ended May 21 
(the latest summary of the de- 
partment) 30% less cattle came 
to market in 27 selected centers 
than during the same period in 
1942. 


Hog slaughter was up less than 
8%, but still 15% below the point 
indicated by the Jan. 1 inventory, 
and veal was off 30%. Lamb and 
mutton owas. practically un- 
changed. 


Western meat shipments into 
New York for the five weeks end- 
ing May 29, compared with 1941, 
on which civilian quotas of 80% 
are based, were even more defi- 
ecient. The official figures follow: 


1943 per 
centage 
of 1941 
53° 


1943 
26,682 


1941 
49,926 
Veal 69,551 46,466 
Lamb 225,489 113,828 50°: 
Pork cuts (lbs )11.483,464 5,847,654 51° 

The Market News service point- 
ed out that these figures “are not 
in any way indicative” of supplies 
available for retail trade chan- 
nels because of heavy diversion 
to government agencies and cut- 
ting up of carcasses for the hotel 
and restaurant trade after the 
meat arrives here. 


Ailiot Elected President 
Of NY Colton Exchange 


(Continued from first page) 
with Smith Hogg & Co., then one 


Beef steers 








advices of June 3 the following | to be extremely difficult to con-| Board should be restored to it to- | @ drop from the 1,824,530 figure | of the oldest cloth firms in the 


was reported: 

“We presented to the Presi- 
dent,’ Mr. Green said, “a com- 
plait against the rising prices of 
food and submitted to the Presi- 


| trol the situation unless a more 
effective control over these fac- 
i'tors is put into effect immedi- 
| ately.” 

| Mr. Green said that the board 


dent a number of figures showing also asked Mr. Roosevelt to take 
that the prices of foods in a large | steps to get overtime pay for rail- 
number of cities had increased 24| way employees, particularly the 
to 150% since January, 1941. We | non-operating workers, after 40 
also submitted a joint statement | hours’ work in a week. They get 


gether with a flexible policy that | of 1942 and the five year pre-war 
would permit the national as well |®Verage of 1,769,057. ; 
as the regional boards to operate | In its first-of-the-year live- 
with a living formula designed to | Stoek inventory, the Department 
maintain a truly proper balance | 'eported a 23% larger pig crop 
between earnings and living costs.” | ould come to market this spring 
Establishment of a separate and summer +than. the’ record 
Wage Stabilization Board for the |SP™"g crop. of 1941. Twenty- 
distributive industry was de-| ‘four per cent more was estimated 
manded by Mr. Altman at the than for 1942. 


in which we asked him to inter- 
vene in the OPA.” 

While saying that Mr. Brown’s 
replacement was not requested, 
Mr. Green added that labor feels 
that there is a need that some 
specific instructions be issued and 


that some definite action must be tion in organized labor with the | 


taken to roll back food prices. 
Labor has suggested that they be 

ushed back to the May, 1942, 
evel. 

Asked how this could be done, 
Mr. Murray said that it might be 
accomplished through subsidies, as 
was done in England, where the 
Government appropriated £104,- 
000,000 (about $416,000,000) an- 
nually. 

“In a nation spending about 
$90,000,000,000 to run a war,” he 
added. “it is the judgment of labor 
that our country can appropriate 
a sum of money of about $2,000,- 
000,000 to roll back these prices 
and hold them at a level to enable 
workers to secure for themselves 
adequate standards, the kind of 
nutrition and other’ essentials 
mecessary to maintain their mo- 
rale.” 


He said that the President did | 


not make any definite statement, 


(time and one-half now after 48 
| hours. 

Later, on June 6, representa- 
tives of the American Federation 
|of Labor and the Congress of In- 
‘dustrial Organizations 


conference of the CIO clerks—a 
demand applauded by the 250 del- 
egates. Characterizing wages ~in 
the industry as substandard, he 
|maintained that its employees 





Yet from January through April 
|enly 5% more went through the 
\slaughter houses. The peak of 
|Slaughtering has now passed. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter for the 


unions | should not be considered bound! first four months is also down to 


stressed the growing dissatisfac- | by the Little Steel wage formula. | 6,176,103, compared with 6,256,098 


|Government’s wage and price 
‘eontrol policies and demanded 
| effective action to roll back prices 
|} and the relaxing of rigid prohibi- 
| tions on wage readjustments, said 
|the New York “Times” of June 7, 
which added: 


Meeting over the week-end at 
Unity House, the Union’s summer 
home at Forest Park, Pa., the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
AFL, headed by David Dubinsky, 
adopted resolutions declaring that 
Congress faces a “duty and a com- 
pelling obligation” to roll back 
prices to the levels of a year ago, 
by subsidies to wholesalers and 
processors if necessary. 


A_ resolution adopted by the 
ILGWU Board pointed out that 
England and Canada have. suc- 
ceeded in holding commodity 
prices in check by means of Gov- 
ernment subsidies and have there- 





The conference went on record 
in support of the national policies 
of the CIO calling for price roll- 
back through the use of subsidies 
where needed, veto of the tax bill 
now before President Roosevelt, 
adoption of a fair tax program and 
|“the appointment. of. strong .ad- 
ministrators who will not be af- 
fected by any anti-stabilization 
forces in Washington.” 

Mr. Kyne presented the follow- 
ing program, which the delegates 
approved: 


“Capable and willing adminis- 
trators should be placed in charge 
of OPA who will be fearless and 
thorough in carrying out a pro- 
gressive plan for economic stabil- 
ization. 

“The Government should take 
heed of the actual experiences. of 
other countries such as. England, 
where the Government purchases 








all available and perishable items 
of foodstuffs for distribution 


| last. year. 
| All the figures cited are 


} —— 
| 
} 


nation- 
| through licensed retail outlets. 

“Our people (the members of 
the Union), where they are em- 
ployed in warehouses, wholesale 
establishments or retail stores, 
should take upon themselves the 
duty of reporting to their unions 
all specific violations of price con- 
trol and rationing. 

“Congress should grant a billion- 
dollar subsidy so. that prices can 
eee be rolled back to May, 

“Penalties up to $20,000 and 
revocation of business licenses 
should be imposed upon black- 
market operators and price and 
ration control violators. 

“Livestock should be placed un- 
der ceiling regulations. 

“Immediate rationing of all 
clothing is necessary before short- 
ages develop.” 








city. During 1917-19 he served as 
a flying instructor in the Naval 
Flying Corps as a _ Lieutenant 
(j. g.). At the close of the war 
he was associated with Stephen 
W. Weld & Company, for whom 
he worked in Liverpool, Boston, 
New Orleans and other. cotton 
centers in the South. Mr. Alliot 
was a member of the New Orleans 
Exchange in the early 1920’s and 
resided in that city for several 
years. In 1923 he became a mem- 
ber of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and since has devoted his 
entire time to the cotton broker- 
age business. 


The following were elected to 
the Board of Managers for the 
coming year: Bernard J. Conlin. 
Milton S. Erlanger, William E. 
Farnell, J. Henry Fellers, Tinney 
C. Figgatt, Frank J. Knell, Jerome 
Lewine, J. Robert Lindsay, Bene- 
detto Lopinto, Perry E. Moore, 
Robert J. Murray, Arthur J. 
Pertsch, Mervin S. Van Brunt; 
Charles B. Vose and Philip B: 
Weld. Three new names appeared 
on the list this year and were 
elected; they are: Benedetto Lo- 
pinto, Robert J. Murray and 
Charles B. Vose. ’ 


Robert J. Murray, retiring Pres- 
ident of the Exchange, in’ addi- 
tion to being elected to the Board 
of Managers, was chosen as one 
of the Trustees of the Gratuity 
Fund to serve three years. Addi- 
tionally, inspectors of election for 
the 1944 election are James B. Ir- 
win, James C. Royce and William 
H. Spilger. 
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Rationing Restrictions 
On Tube Sales Removed 


All rationing restrictions on the 
sale of used passenger car and! 
truck inner tubes, for which there | 
has been very little demand under 
rationing, have been removed, the | 
Office of Price Administration an- | 
nounced May 21. 


Previously, used tubes could be | 
sold only to holders of rationing | 
certificates. Since the certificates 
could be used to buy either a used 
tube or a new one, the purchaser 
usually chose the latter. 


The action, to conserve new tube 
supplies by encouraging the use 
of about 765,000 used passenger 
car tubes and 225,000 used truck 
tubes, now idle in dealers stocks, 
is contained in Amendment No. 
28 to Ration Order 1-A. Effective 
date of the amendment was May 
20, 1943. 


Govt. Receipts, Expenses 
Covered In Bulletin Of 


League of Nations 


The April number of the League 
of Nations “Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics,” published May 5 by 
the League Mission at Princeton, 
N. J., contains, in addition to the 
regular tables, a special table on 
budget receipts and expenditure. 
In it are summarized the total 
government receipts (excluding 
loans), expenditure and, where 
available, war expenditure in 26 
countries publishing monthly 
statements. Closed’ annual ac- 
counts or current budget estimates 
are shown for the years 1938-39 
to 1942-43 or 1943-44, together 
with monthly data from July, 1939, 
to January, 1943. This permits de- 
velopments in public finance to 
be followed month by month since 
the outbreak of war. 

The announcement goes on to 
state in part: 

“The degree of expansion in 
total Government expenditure has 








been determined not only by the 
war effort, but also by the level 
of prewar expenditure and the 
scope of the national budgets. 
Where government expenditure 
was previously low, there was 
naturally a greater possibility of 
increasing it. Total expenditure) 
is now nearly ten times as great 
in the United States as it was in 
1938-39, more than five times as 
great in the United Kingdom, 
more than six times as great in 
Canada and Australia, almost five 
times as great in New Zealand | 
and twice as great in the Union| 
of South Africa. In the year 1943-| 
44, it will probably be at least 
fourteen times as great in the 
United States and ten times as 
great in Canada as it was in. the 
last prewar year. In neutral 
Switzerland, expenditure has in- 
creased threefold. Among the oc- 
cupied countries, expenditure in 
France and The Netherlands ap- 
pears to be at least three times as 
great as in the year preceding the 
war. For Germany, no precise 
data are available, but tax re- 
ceipts and borrowing in 1941-42 
suggest that expenditure had then 
increased at least threefold since 
1938-39, when it was already at 
a very high level and had to be 
met largely by loans. 

' “War expenditure in 1942-43 
represented over 90% of total ex- 
penditure in the U. S. A. and the 
United Kingdom, over 80% in 
Canada and Australia, nearly 80% 
in New Zealand and about 55% 
in the Union of South Africa. 
Expenditure for defense ac- 
counted for 72% of neutral 
Switzerland’s total expenditure 
in 1942. ‘Cost of occupation’ 
amounted in 1941 to about 45% 
of total expenditure in Belgium 
and to 36% in The Netherlands, 
and’ in 1942 to some 46% in 
France. 

“Everywhere taxation has been 
greatly increased. Receipts cover 
about 50% of expenditure in the 
United Kingdom, 55% in Canada, 
46% in New Zealand, nearly 40% 





| 


South Africa and somewhat under 
30% in the United States. In 
Switzerland, receipts in 1942-were 
estimated to meet less than 40% 
of that year’s expenditure, and in 
France about 30%. 


“Central Bank Reserves of gold | 


and foreign assets have increased 
considerably in countries produc- 
ing primary commodities, largely 
as a result of heavy exports at 
enhanced prices and reduced fa- 
cilities for importing manufac- 
tured goods. The expansion was 
particularly marked in Latin 
American countries where, be- 
tween the end of 1941 and the 
first quarter of 1943, large per- 
centage increases in geld holdings 
occurred in Mexico (135%), in 
Peru (gold valued at purchase 
price only: 126%), Venezuela 
(78% ) and Colombia (67%); no 
change occurred in the Argentine 
nor in the Peruvian gold stocks 
valued at the legal parity. During 
the same period, foreign assets re- 
serves increased by as much as 
556% in Peru, 553% in Colombia, 
418% in Mexico, 148%in the Ar- 
gentine and 89% in-~ Chile; and 
among the smaller Central Ameri- 
can States by 626% in Costa Rica 
and 356% in Salvador. There was 
a drop, however, of 32% in Vene- 
zela’s relatively small holdings of 
foreign exchange. In India, for- 
eign assets were 74% larger in 
the beginning of March, 1943, than 
at the end of 1941, the absolute 
increase being ten times greater 
than the accompanying fall in sil- 
ver stocks (58% ) while gold stocks 
remained unchanged. Correspond- 
ing increases in Turkey were 35% 
for gold stocks and 62% for: for- 
eign assets, in New Zealand 141% 
for foreign assets (gold un- 
changed) and in Australia 26% 
for gold stocks and foreign assets 
combined. 


“By February, 1943, Switzer- 
land had converted nearly all her 
het 9a of foreign assets into 
gold.” 


Thermal Zone Changes 
Made In Fuel Oil 


Rationing Plan | 


An important, but simple} 
change will be made in the ther- | 
mal zones in next year’s fuel oil | 
rationing plan to permit closer | 
idjustments of rations to the fuel | 
vil supply and to weather condi- | 
tions, the Office of Price Admin- | 
istration announced on May 17. 


In the East Coast and Northwest 
area, zones A, and B and C will 
be divided by a north-south line | 
between Districts 1 and 2 as set | 
up by the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. 


Thus Zone A will be broken up 
into two zones: Zone A-1 will be | 
the Eastern part of the present 
Zone A (Maine, New Hampshire, | 
Vermont and upper New York 
State); and Zone A-2 will be that | 
vart of the present Zone A which | 
lies in PAW District 2 (Michigan, | 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and the'| 
northern counties of Iowa). 


Zones B and C will be divided | 
similarly: 

The new Zone B-1 will include 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, lower New York State, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

Zone B-2 will take in upper 
Ohio, upper Indiana, upper I}in- 
ois, lower Iowa, upper_ Missouri, 
Nebraska and upper Kansas.’ 

Zone -C-1 will’ include: *Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia and ~ West Vir- 


ginia. — 

Zone C-2 will include Ken- 
tucky, lower Ohio, lower Indiana, 
lower Illinois, lower Missouri 
and lower Kansas, 

The old Zone D, lying entirely 
in District 1, will remain a single 
zone, to be designated Zone D-1, 
It included North Caroliina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and that part of 
Florida east of the Apalachicola 


| 1,505,616,000; 


'in Australia, 64% in the Union.of}Oregon and western Idaho will 


| be designated A-3, B-3, and C-3. 


Coupons issued in each of the | 
'10 zones will carry the proper | 


‘designation, A-1l, B-2, C-3, etc. 
,Coupons in adjacent zones also 
will have different colors. 


These zone changes were made 
| because of experience in admin- 
|istering fuel oil rationing last win- 
ter, OPA explained. While the 
zones as they were then designat- 
ed took into account wide dis- 
'parities in climate throughout the 
rationed area, there were times 
when further adjustments had to 
be made because of a severe cold 
spell in one particular part of a 
zone. 

Other adjustments were also 
necessary because of differences 
in the supply situation in various 
regions, 

Such adjustments will be much 
easier to make under the arrange- 
ment which breaks up the large 
areas into smaller units. OPA 
can readily meet an emergency in 
either the weather, or the supply 
situation in a given zone, by or- 
dering a change in the value of 
coupons. in that zone. 


These changes in the designa- 
tion of coupons to correspond to 
the smaller zones will prevent 
low-value coupons in one zone 
from flowing into another zone 
where the value is higher and 


being redeemed there, the OPA 
announcement further stated. 


Lumber Preduction 
Glose To Requirements 


~» Lumber production in the United 
States for the first quarter of 
1943 is estimated at 7,141,109,000 
board feet, and is not far under 
the estimated first-quarter goal 
/needed to meet total military and 
essential civilian requirements of 
| 32,000,000,000 board feet for 1943, 
|the War Production Board’s Lum- 
| ber and Lumber Products Divi- 
| sion announced on May 31. 
Monthly production has risen 
| steadily during the first-quarter 
' period with 2,199,240,000 board 
feet in January, 2,307,448,000 
board feet in February (4.9% in- 
crease over January); and 2,634,- 
421,000 board feet in March 
(14.2% increase over February). 


Comparative figures for the 
East and West are: East—Jan- 
uary: 1,427,355,000; February, 
March,  1,532,527,- 
600. West—January: 771,885,000; 
801,832,000; March, 





February, 


| 1,101,894,000. 


It is not possible to forecast 
whether or not the rate of pro- 
duction established during the 
first quarter can be maintained 
for the entire year, Lumber Divi- 
sion officials stated, since the log 
supply is dependent on numer- 
ous factors. Labor and equipment, 
the most important ones, are al- 
ready curtailed in comparison 
with peacetime standards and ad- 


| ditional shortages are to be ex- 


pected. 

March production, according to 
data compiled by the VU. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Forest 
Service in cooperation with WPB, 
comprises 2,096,063,000 board feet 
of softwoods and 538,358,000 board 
feet of hardwoods. Among the im- 
portant softwoods with production 
increases in March as compared 
with February are: Douglas fir, 
Noble fir; western hemlock, pon- 
derosa pine, sugar pine, western 
white pine and redwood in the 
West; and hemlock and northern 
pine in the East. Important hard- 
woods with increased production 
in March as compared with Feb- 
ruary are: ash, basswood, beach, 
birch, hickory, hard maple, white 
wak, red oak, and yellow poplar. 
March production of southern pine 
was 5.4% less than in February. 

, A* regional production break- 
down for March shows increases 
in nine out of eleven regions, with 
an overall increase over February 





River. 
The three zones in Washington, 


of 1.8% in the East and of 37.4% 
in the West. 


‘Cost Of War Damage 








Claims Seen As Slight 


The cost to the War Damage 
Corporation of settling claims for 
losses of money and securities in- 
sured against possible enemy at- 
tack may be very slight, under 
an interpretation of the settle- 
ment clauses of the Federal poli- 
cies issued May 2 by the Money 
and Securities War Damage 
Group, New York City. 


As to this the New York 
“Times” of May 3 reported the 
following: 


One paragraph of the policy 
provides that the “corporation re- 
serves the right to replace in kind 
such money and securities.” So 
far as U. S. currency or bonds are 
concerned, replacement of losses 
would involve only printing ad- 
ditional banknotes or Treasury 
certificates, it was said. An in- 
surer might be able under this 
interpretation, it was added, to 
obtain a replacement of a greater 
amount of money and securities 
than was applied for under the 
policy. 

The particular circumstances in 
each case will be considered to 
determine whether the insured 
will be paid a sum of money or 
whether the money and securities 
damaged or destroyed will be re- 
placed in kind in case of loss, the 
group declares. It sees an inten- 
tion by the WDC to elect to re- 
place in kind the money and se- 
curities involved in a damage 
claim when the cost will be less 
than the amount of insurance car- 
ried, including the amount pay- 
able on the balance of such loss. 


In the event of an excess loss 
over the amount of insurance ob- 
tained by the insured, it is ex- 
pected that the WDC will replace 
all the damaged or destroyed 
money and securities covered for 
any amount under a form of cov- 
erage which affords insurance 
against such loss, even though the 
value of such money and securi- 





Strategic And Raw 


Materials Returned From 
French North Africa 


The Office of War Information 
announced on May 22 that ap- 
proximately 600,000 tons of med- 
ical supplies, food, fuel, clothing 
and other necessities of life re- 
quired by the civilian population 
of French North Africa have been 
shipped from the United States 
and Great Britain. But ships 
carrying these supplies have 
brought back more than 350,000 
tons of strategic and critical raw 
materials needed for the British 
and American munitions and 
farm production programs. 

In Washington advices of May 
22 to the New York “Times,” it 
was further stated: 

French North and West Africa 
had for two years been a rich 
source of raw material and food- 
stuffs for Germany and Italy. 
They had obtained there large 
quantities of phospahtes, iron ore, 
fresh fruit and vegetables, oil and 
oil seeds, fish and cereals. 
Among these products phos- 
phate rock was perhaps the most 
important to the European econ- 
omy. As a consequence of the 
United Nations occupation, the 
Axis will be deprived of this fer- 
tilizer, which is essential to its 
maximum agricultural production 
and for which there is no ade- 
quate source of supply in Europe. 
Germany is expected to feel the 
consequences by next year’s har- 
vest. She will also miss the fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 80% of the 
export of which she has been re- 
quisitioning. French North Africa, 
the -OWI says, is the California 
of Europe. 

Britain can obtain from there 
all the phosphates needed by her 
agriculture as well as large quan- 
tities of high-grade ore. Sub- 
stantial quantities of lead, zine, 
antimony, hides and skins, fruits 
and vegetables can also be ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom. 

The United States can obtain 





ties is in excess of the amount 
of insurance carried under such 
coverage. 

Under the settlement provisions, 
the insured is to furnish a com- 
plete inventory of all damaged or 
destroyed money and _ securities 
for which recovery, in whole or 
in part. may be made under the 


policy. but no inventory is re- 
quired for losses on which the in- 
sured has not requested coverage. 
Likewise, assignment of damaged 
money and securities that may be 
required by the WDC is to be 
limited to such amounts for which 
recovery may be made under the 
policy. 

For example, an insured con- 
cern obtains only coverage on se- 
curities in a preferred vault in its 
head office. It must furnish a 
complete inventory of all securi- 
ties contained in such preferred 
vault in case of loss, even though 
the value of such securities is in 
excess of the amount of insurance 
covering their damage or destruc- 
tion. Further, the WDC may re- 
quire an assignment of all such 
securities. It would not be nec- | 
essary for the insured to furnish 
an inventory of securities else- 
where on the premises or those 
not damaged or destroyed. 

If the WDC elects to require an 
assignment from the insured of 
damaged or destroyed money and 
securities, the corporation will ex- 
ert reasonable and diligent efforts 
to recover salvage, the rules pro- 
vide. Any salvage recovered, less 
the expense of making it, shall be 
paid first to the insured until 
recompensed to the extent that 
the insured has furnished an in- 
ventory. 








some of the cobalt ore needed in 
war industries, and also import- 
ant tonnages of manganese and 


cork. 


FDR Greets King George 

In a message congratulating 
King George VI of Great Britain 
on his “official” birthday, June 2, 
President Roosevelt emphasized 
the “unity in friendship and pur- 
pose” existing between the Amer- 
ican and British people. 

The President’s message fol- 
lows: 

“His Majesty, 
“King George VI of Great Britain, 
“London (England). 

“The occasion of Your Majesty’s 
birthday gives me a welcome op- 
portunity to join in your country’s 
celebration, and to send you 
heartiest congratulations and 
good wishes. On behalf of the 
people of the United States, let 
me also convey their greetings 
and good wishes to the people of 
Great Britain. 

“The Allied victory in North 
Africa has recently given the 
world an unsurpassed demonstra- 
tion of what can be done when 
Britain and America work to- 
gether. Unity in friendship and 
purpose has bound together our 
soldiers on land, our sailors on 
sea, and our flyers in the air. That 
same bond unites American and 
British workers in the paths of 
production, transport and supply. 

“T am clear that the spirit which 
has united our people in marching 
towards victory will direct their 
efforts after the war towards the 
goal of a just, lasting and fruitful 
peace. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Although the actual date is Dec, 
14, it was stated in London As- 
sociated Press advices that the an- 
niversary is observed in June in- 
stead of December because the 
weather is more suitable for the 
traditional ceremony of ‘“trooping 
the colors” and other celebrations. 
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New York Gity Business Tax Regulations 
Published In Booklet Form As Reference Guide 


Comptroller Joseph D. McGoldrick has compiled and published | 


in booklet form, regulations designed to guide and assist the taxpayer 
to report his true tax liability under the General Business and Finan- 
cial Tax law (commonly called the “Business or Gross Receipt Tax’’) 


in effect since May 1934. 


Important changes from prior regulations 


are set forth in the booklet, and as the need therefor arises, the 


Comptroller will amend, revoke® 





or supplement any part of these Dow Becker, President ‘of the As- 
regulations, and will issue special sociation, and also head of Inter- 


rulings relative to specific ques- 
tions. 

The business tax is imposed for 
the privilege of carrying on or 
exercising ior gain or 
within the City of New York any 
trade, business, profession, voca- 
tion or commercial activity, or of 
making sales to persons within the 
city, during a ‘specific privilege 
period, or any part thereof, and is 
based upon the gross receipts or, 
in the case of a financial busi- 
ness, upon the gross income, for 
a specified basic period as set 
forth in the respective local laws. 

The following rates are in ef- 
fect under the current law: one- 
twentieth of one percent (1/20 of 
1%) applicable to persons en- 
gaged in business and professional 
endeavors. One-tenth of one per- 
cent (1/10 of 1%) applicable to 
persons engaged in financial busi- 
ness. 

A return must be filed by every 
individual, partnership, society, 
association, joint stock company, 
corporation, estate, receiver, trus- 
tee, assignee, referee or any other 
person acting in a fiduciary or 
representative capacity, whether 
appointed by a court or otherwise, 
and any combination of individ- 
uals carrying on or exercising for 
gain or profit any trade or pro- 
fession. 

The law places persons subject 
to its provisions in two categories: 
(1) those engaged in general busi- 
ness and (2) those engaged in 
financial business. The tax is im- 
posed upon persons engaged in 
general business upon the basis 
of gross receipts; persons engaged 
in financial business must com- 
pute the tax upon the basis of 
gross income. No tax is imposed 
upon general business where the 
gross receipts do not exceed $10 - 
000 for the basic period covered 
by the return. No return need 
be filed in such cases. If the tax- 
payer has filed returns in prior 
years and no return is due in the 
current year, the taxpayer should 
notify the bureau of City Collec- 
tions, in writing, to such effect. 

The $10,000 limitation does not 
mean that an exemption of $10.- 
000 may be taken in computing the 
General Business and Financial 
tax. The limitation of $10,000 does 
not apply to persons engaged in 
financial business because such 
taxpayers must file returns re- 
gardiess of the amount of gross 
income. The privilege period com- 
mences on July 1 of the calendar 
year and ends on the following 
June 30. The booklet which may 
be obtained from Special Deputy 
Comptroller George Marlin, Bu- 
reau of Excise Taxes, 350 Broad- 
way, contains many comprehen- 
sive outlines regarding the gen- 
eral and administrative provi- 
sions. 

The tax return with the amount 
of tax due is payable on June 15, 
following the close of the calendar 
year normally serving as the basic 
period. However. where the re- 
turn cannot be filed on June 15, 
because the basic period conflicts 
with the due date, the return may 
be filed on Aug. 1. Thus, if a tax- 
payer is required to use a basic 

riod beyond May 1. he may file 

is return on the later date and 
pay the tax at such time. 


Honor Colombian Consul - 

Luis Tamayo, newly app»inted 
Consul General of Colombia in 
New York City, was the guest of 
honor at a “welcome” luncheon 
tendered bv the Commerce and 
Industry Association of. New 
York. held on June 3 at:the Bank- | 
ers Club, 120 Broadway. 


profit | 


type Corporation, presided. 

Among the guests were: Willis 
H., Booth, Sierra Tale Co.; Car! 
|W. Hayden, National City Bank; 
‘Oscar Ulloa, United Fruit Co.; 
iJohn Markell, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Inc.; Evan E. Young, 
Pan American Airways; Jules 
Vandervoort, Pagel, Horton & Co., 
Inc.; H. J. Pelanne, R. Fabien & 
Co., Inc.; William C. Planz, Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co., Inc.; N. S. W. 
Vanderhoef, Turner Halsey Ex- 
port Corp.; I. M. Pinkney, Na- 
tional Paper & Type Co., Inc.; P. 
W. Alexander, Wessel, Duval & 
Co., Inc.; W. H. Mahoney, Mana- 
ger, Foreign Trade Bureau, Com- 
merce and Industry Association, 
and Thomas Jefferson Miley, Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


Williams Chairman 
Of Conference Board 


S. Clay Williams, Chairman of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 








was elected Chairman of the Na- 
tional _ Industrial Conference 
Board for 1943-1944 by the Trus- 
tees of the Board at the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the Board at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in New York 
City, on May 26. 


Mr. Williams succeeds Fred I 
Kent, President of the Council of 
New York University. Vice-Chair- 
men of the Conference Board, 
elected for one year, were: Neal 
Dow Becker, President of the In- 
tertype Corp.; Col. J. F. Drake, 
President of the Gulf Oil Corp.; 
Edgar M. Queeny, Chairman ‘of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co.; and 
Langbourne -M. Williams, Jr., 
President of the Freeport Sulphur 
Co. 


Dr. Virgil Jordan was elected 
President and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board. James L. 
Madden, Third Vice President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., was elected Treasurer. 

The following were elected 
Trustees of the Board: 


For Terms of One Year: 


Clifford S. Anderson, General 
Counsel, Norton Co.; Louis S. 
Cates, President, Phelps Dodge 
Corp.; Arthur M. Collens, Presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; David A. Crawford, 
President, Pullman Ine.; J. F. 
Deasy, Vice President, The Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co.; F. W. 
Lovejoy, Chairman of the Board, 
Eastman Kiodak Co.; James L. 
Madden, Third Vice President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
John Wyckoff Mettler, President, 
Interwoven Stocking Co.; E. -V. 
O’Daniel, Vice President, Ameri- 
can .Cyanamid Co.; Harry E. 
Ward, Chairman of the Board, 
Irving Trust Co. 


For Terms of Two Years: 


Neal Dow Becker, President, 
Intertype Corp.; Willis H. Booth, 
Director, Commercial. Solvents 
Corp.; W. Gibson Carey, Jr., Pres- 
dent, The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co.; J. F. Drake, Presi- 
dent, Gulf Oil Corp.; David M. 
Goodrich, Chairman of the Board, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.; Rolland 
J. Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp.; John Henry Ham- 
mond, Partner, Hines, Rearick, 
Dorr & Hammond; Edgar M. 
Queeny, Chairman of the Board, 
Monsanto. Chemical Co.; Lang- 





| 


bourne M. Williams, Jr., Presi- 
; dent, Freeport Sulphur Co.; Ss. 


Neal | Clay Williams, Chairman, Board 














of Directors, R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. é' 


For Terms of Three Years: 


Wm. W. Bodine, President, The | 
Ca: i 


United Gas Improvement 
Irenee du Pont, President, E. I. 
au Pont de Nemours & Co.; John 
H. Goss, President, Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co.; C. W. Kellogg, 
President, Edison Electric Insti- 
tue; James S. Kemper, President, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co.; Fred I Kent, President, Coun- 
cil of New York University; Ed- 
ward F, McGrady, Vice President, 
Radio Corporation of America; 
Eugene Meyer, Publisher, The 
Washington Post; Howard S. Pal- 
mer, President, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford RR Co.; Ralph 
H. Tapscott, President, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York. 


73,938 Newspaper Ads 
Aided War Loan Drive 


The Second War Loan cam- 
paign which raised more than 
$18,000,000,000, was supported by 
73,938 newspaper advertisements 
worth $4,564,270, it was reported 
on May 22 by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. 


In addition, the Secretary said, 
there were thousands of hours of 
radio time and many thousands 
of outdoor posters and public con- 
veyance cards helping spread the 
message. 


Mr. Morgenthau described it as 
the “greatest advertising opera- 
tion in the history of the world.” 


In Associated Press advices May 
22 it was also reported: 


He said that 1,758 daily and 
Sunday newspapers carried 40,774 
ads with a total linage of 30,585,- 
481, valued at $3,362,890, while 
7,735 weekly newspapers carried 
33,164 ads with a linage of 42,- 
048,321 valued at $1,201,380. All 
of these ads were locally spon- 
sored. 

The campaign included 118,000 
radio announcements and 8,000 
radio programs of fifteen minutes 
or longer. Using a minimum of 
one minute. for each announce- 
ment, this amounts to 4,000 hours 
of radio time, or about 160. solid 
cays of broadcasting. 

In addition to the regular ad- 
vertising, Mr. Morgenthau said, 
the newspapers carried more than 
5,000,000 lines of publicity fur- 
nished in mat and plate form by 
the Treasury Department, exclu- 
sive of campaign stories written 
locally. 

There were 8,089 war loan 
posters in outdoor spaces with a 
value of $202,225 and 84,000 car 
cards with a space value of $100,- 
000, the Secretary said. 


NY Wool Associates 
Reelect Officers 


The Board of Governors of the 
Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, Inc., announced 
on June 7 the re-election of Frank 
J. Knell as President, Bernard J. 
Conlin as First Vice-President, 
Stanley H. Lawton as Second 
Vice-President and William J. 
Jung as Treasurer. 

Mr. Knell is serving his fifth 
term as President of the Wool As- 
sociates; this is the fourth consec- 
utive term and he was President 
during the fiscal year 1937-38. 
Bernard J. Conlin, who was 
elected as First Vice-President, 
begins his fourth term in that of- 
fice. Stanley H. Lawton starts his 
third term as Second Vice-Pres- 
ident and William J. Jung begins 
his fourth term as Treasurer. 

The following were elected to 
the Board of Governors: B. Harri- 
son Cohan, E. Malcolm Deacon, 
Joseph P. Draper, Tinney C. Fig- 
gatt, Albert W. Hilliard, Lawrence 
P. Hills, Marland C. Hobbs, H. 
Clyde Moore, Robert J. Murray, 
Max W. Stoehr and Philip: B. 
Weld. Mr. Cohan and Mr. Hil- 
liard are new Governors. 




















Large Backlogs Of Demand Expected For 
Reconstruction Period, Says Conference Bd. 


“Deferred expenditures and undermaintenance are expected to 
provide large backlogs of demand in the reconstruction period,” 
according to the National Industrial Conference Board, which com- 
pleted a general survey of the economic background for postwar 


planning on May 26. 


After 1930, the Board pointed out, a period of attrition and 


deterioration of capital 
began, which by 1940 resulted in, 
a situation in which some 70% 
of all metal-working machinery 
in American industry was over 
ten years old. Although machine 
tool shipments have been of record 
breaking proportions during the 
past few years, “private purchases | 
of machinery and equipment for 
non-war industries were drasti- 


'cally curtailed,” the Board added, 


and at the same time recalled that 
“following World War I new man- 
ufacturing capital expenditures 
exceeded depreciation charges on 
=e capital assets until 


The Board stated that the total | 


disposable income (after taxes) of 
all individuals in the country is 
found to have been fully $8,500,- 
000,000 greater in 1941 and nearly 
$30,000,000,000 greater in 1942 
than in 1929. From 1929 through 
1935 employee compensation aver- 
aged about 65% of total realized 
national income; by 1940 it had 
risen above 70%, and in 1942 it 
is tentatively estimated by the 
Board at about 72.5%. 

The Board’s release likewise | 
said: 

“Further analyzing the finan-| 
cial position of the consumer in 
the post-war period, the Board | 
points out that accumulated funds 


/available for social security pur- 


poses will total nearly $11,500,- 
000,000 by June, 1944. ‘This post- 
war cushion,’ it adds, ‘is equiva- 
leat to the total amount of salaries 
and wages paid out in all manu- 
facturing in 1939. It is nearly 
twenty times the gross benefit 
payments distributed in any pre- 
war year. It exceeds by more than 
$200,000,000 the aggregate relief 
and work relief expenditures of 
the Federal Governments for the 
years 1932-1938, inclusive.’ 


“As another factor supporting 
the position of the consumer, the 
Board cites the fact that ‘con- 
sumer debt was reduced by almost 
$3,500,000,000 last year. While re- 
tail sales in 1942 were the highest 
ever recorded, consumer debt was 
nevertheless well below the debt 
outstanding at the close of 1938. 
The ratio of consumer debt to re- 
tail sales in 1942 fell off to 10.8%. 
At previous depression levels this 
ratio had not fallen below 14%, 
and it had reached 19% in 1940. 
Availability of, and past expe- 
rience with, consumer credit 
should help to bring effective con- 
sumer demand actively into the 
market in the immediate post-war 
months.’ 

“Post-war backlogs of demand, 
moreover, will not be confined 
to this country, the Board finds. 
‘Shortages of both subsistence and 
capital goods will be pronounced 
in many nations in the period of 
reeonstruction,’ it says, citing the 
fact that ‘following World War I 
similar shortages raised our ex- 
ports to about a third above their 
wartime peaks. Exports of crude 
and manufactured foodstuffs were 
at peak levels in the immediate 
post-war years. In 1919 such com- 
modities accounted for fully a 
third of all exports, and in 1920 
to about a fourth. Immediately 
prior to World War I shipments 
of foodstuffs formed less than a 
fifth of all exports.’” 


President Hopes For More 


Successes Overseas 

President Roosevelt has ex- 
pressed the hope that the Allied 
victory in the African theatre of 
war will be followed by “further 
successes” in eastern and western 
Europe and by new offensives in 
Asia. 

The White House made this dis- 
closure on May 17 in making pub- 





assets@—_____—_ 


——$ 


lic the messages cotricks the Presi- 
dent sent on May 13 to Premier 
Josef Stalin of Russia and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek of 
China in reply to congratulations 
they had sent. 

| The President’s message to Mr. 
Stalin was as follows: 

“Thank you for your message 
| of congratulations on the perform- 
ance of our forces in liberating 
Tunisia. 

“Now that we have the initia- 
tive, it is reasonable to expect 
further successes on both the 
Eastern and Western Fronts and 
further supplies, including air.” 

To the Generalissimo, the Pres- 
ident sent the following message: 

“For the Allied forces in the 
African theatre of war, I should 
like to express appreciation of 
your message of congratulation on 
the complete destruction of the 
enemies of liberty in Africa. 


“We hope in the near future to 
take, together with your gallant 
army, the initiative in Asia and 
bring to an end the war which 
; you have for many years carried 
on successfully in spite of all dif- 
| ficulties.” 











I 


Urge War Damage Corp. 
Revise Its Policy 
On Rates And Surplus 


The War Damage Corporation 
was urged on May 29 to announce 
soon. some policy which would 
permit future reductions in rates 
in line with losses as established 
and the return to policyholders of 
any existing surplus at the end of 
the war. The proposal was made 
by Charles A. Mullenix, President 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa-~ 
tion of America, who declared 
such action now would, in his 
opinion, help stimulate renewals 
of policies for the year beginning 
July Ist and encourage writing of 
new ones as well. Return of sur- 
plus would require legislation 
such as the bill of Senator Brooks 
of Illinois. 


The Corporation has announced 

that the rates inaugurated when 
war damage insurance was set up 
would remain in effect for the 
coming year. So far 4,700,000 in- 
surance policies totaling $122,- 
000,000,000 have been written and 
premiums of $130,000,000 col- 
lected. 
. Mr. Mullenix stated that “pro- 
tection of property in time of war 
is a national responsibility and 
the Federal agency to carry out 
this duty ought not to be a profit- 
making enterprise.” He criticized 
the opinion held by some that the 
Government has the right to show 
® profit on this undertaking be- 
cause it embarks on so many other 
ventures in the publie interest 
which show losses; and said: 

“This is the worst kind of rea- 
soning in my opinion. If such a 
policy guides the future of war 
damage insurance it will mean 
that property owners may, in the 
end, pay much more for wartime 
property insurance than they 
should. Real property would as- 
sume an excessive burden as it is 
doing under rent control regula- 
tion. Exactly the same thing. has 
long been demonstrated. in taxa- 
tion because real estate is easy to 
get at, is visible for all to see and 
hence easy to tax. 

“Real estate today bears a far 
greater proportion of taxation 
than other forms of wealth. It 
should not be asked to bear an 
unnecessary burden through in- 








equitable war damage insurance.” 
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Textile Workers Union Foresees 
Independent Political Action By Labor 


The Textile Workers Union of America, C. O. O., on May 14, 
shortly before the close of its biennial convention at Carnegie Hall 
in New York City, voiced the opinion that labor would resort to 
“jndependent. political action” should there be a “continuation of 
the ever-deepening trend toward reaction in the present major po- 


litical parties,” according to the 
which went on to say: 

“Asserting that labor 
supported the Roosevelt Admin- | 
istration because it represented | 
the Democratic Party political | 
machine, the resolution served | 
notice ‘on those who have be-| 
trayed the New Deal’ that labor’s 
support was forthcoming only ‘be- | 
cause that Administration had at} 
its head one who, on the record, | 
has kept all his pledges to the) 
people.’ 

“It flatly announced that the 
union ‘will not support any po- 
litical party which offers candi- 
dates for public office whose ob- 
jectives represent a departure 
from the humane policies of the 
New Deal and who are not whole- 
heartedly committed to preserve, 
protect and advance the well- 
being of the great producing mass 
of our country.’ 

“Another resolution on price 
control and rationing urged ‘im- 
mediate action’ to roll back prices 
to levels of May 15, 1942, enforc- 
ment of price ceilings, grading of 
canned goods, increased rations 
for industrial workers, added ap- 
propriations for the Office of 
Price Administration to permit 
proper extension and policing of 
the rationing program, and Fed- 
eral subsidies for manufacturers 
and farmers of high-cost products 
to assist in the roll back of! 
prices.” 


—_——— - 


Military Lend-Lease To 
French African Forces 
Valued At $78,000,000 


Lend-lease military supplies 





valued at about $75,000,000 have 
been transferred to French mili- 
tary forces in North and West | 
Africa up to April 30, it was an-| 
nounced on May 26 by Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator. Four-fifths of this 
total were consigned in April. 

Mr. Stettinius’ statement as 
given in Washington advices to 
the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” follows: 

“Up to April 30, 1943, military 
supplies valued at approximately 
$75,000,000 have been transferred 
to General Giraud for the use of 
French military forces in French 
North and West Africa. Materials 
valued at four-fifths of this sum 
were consigned to the French 
during the month of April. These 
include tanks, signal equipment, 
medical supplies, ordnance com- 
bat vehicles, ordnance stores and 
miscellaneous military equipment. 

“When American and British 
forces landed in North Africa on 
Nov. 8, 1942, French arms were in 
a state of depletion. The military 
supplies which are now being.sent 
to General Giraud will help to re- 
equip the French armies, which 
are now completely allied with 
American and. British military 
» forces, to a full war-footing. 

“About six months ago the Pres- 

ident announced a= policy. for 
French Africa, the first of the 
Liberated areas: 
- “ No one will go hungry or 
without the other means of live- 
lihood in any territory occupied 
by the United Nations, if it is 
humanly within. our powers to 
make the necessary supplies 
available to them. Weapons will 
also. be supplied to the peoples of: 
these territories to hasten the de- 
feat of the Axis.’ 

“Since that time the Presi- 
dent’s policy has been translated 
into action. The weapons have 
deen supplied to the French mili- 
tary forces in French Africa, and 





they are now an integral part of 
the United: Nations’. striking 


New York “Times” of May 15, 





‘never | power. Medical supplies, food, and 


the other essentials of life have 
been supplied to the peoples of 
French Africa by the British and 
the United States to the point 
where these people are already 
able to help themselves. Much- 
needed strategic and critical sup- 
plies are being produced by the 
peoples of French Africa and have 
been shipped to the United King- 
dom and the United States for use 
in our war and farm production 
programs. Steadily the liberated 
peoples of French Africa are be- 
coming a growing force in the 
United Nations’ war program.” 


Edsel Ford Leaves Most 
Of Estate To Foundation 


Edsel B. Ford, President of the 
Ford Motor Co., who died on May 
26 at his home in _ surburban 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich., left 
the major portion of his stock 
holdings in the company to a 
foundation for educational and 
charitable purposes, according to 
the will, which was filed for pro- 


| bate on June 3. Mr. Ford’s body 


lay in state in a Detroit funeral 
chapel on May 27 while thousands 
paid him final tribute. Employees 
of the Ford Motor Co. through- 
out the world joined in five min- 
utes of silence on May 28 at the 
time when services began. 

Among the many hundreds of 
messages of sympathy was this 
one from President Roosevelt to 
Henry Ford: 

“Please accept for yourself and 
for all who mourn with you this 
assurance of heartfelt sympathy 
in which Mrs. Roosevelt joins.” 

Mr. Ford, the only son of Henry 


| Ford, founder of the Ford indus- 


trial empire, was 49 years old. 
He died from a condition result- 
ing from a former stomach mal- 
ady. Undulant fever, it is stated, 
was also present. 

Mr. Ford had been chief execu- 


tive of the company since 1919.'!Pp 


He had been associated with his 
father’s plant from the time he 
completed his preparatory school- 
ing—entering there instead of go- 
ing to college. In 1918 Edsel Ford 
was made Vice-President of the 
company and in the following 
year his father relinquished to 
him the title of President. In 1921 
he also took over the post of 
Treasurer. 

On June 1, Henry Ford was 
elected President of the Ford 
Motor Co., taking over the office 
made vacant by the death of his 
son, Edsel Bryant Ford. 

Attorneys estimated the estate 
at about $200,000,000 and said that 
the total of inheritance, transfer 
and other taxes to be assessed 
against the estate will amount to 
approximately _$12,000,000. 

In Associated Press advices 
from Detroit, it was stated: 

Chief beneficiary from the es- 
tate, which the attorneys said 
would inventory about $200,000,- 
000, is the Ford Foundation, in- 
corporated in 1936, to receive and 
administer funds for “scientific, 
educational and charitable pur- 
poses, all for the public welfare.” 

Gifts to organizations of that 
type, the attorneys explained, are 
tax-exempt. Earlier conjectures 
that overlooked the foundation 
had placed the possible taxes as 
high as $200,000,000 and brought 
the suggestion also that stock in 
the Ford company might have to 
be sold to meet them. 

Other beneficiaries are Mrs. 
Eleanor Clay Ford, the widow, 
and four children—Henry Ford 
2d, Benson Ford, Mrs. Walter Buhl 


Ford, 3d, and William Clay Ford— | 


to whom is bequeathed in equal 


shares that portion of the Ford 
Motor Co. stock not conveyed to 
the Ford Foundation. 

With the filing of the will, it 
was disclosed also that on Nov. 4, 
1935, Edsel Ford had executed 
four trusts, one for each of the 
four children, to remain operative 
until the beneficiary becomes 25 
years old. 

Henry Ford 2d is the only one 
of the four who has reached that 
age. He will receive the bequest 
directly. The other bequests will 
go into the trusts, with Mrs. Edsel 
Ford as special administratrix. 


In addition to his Ford Motor 
Co. stock, Edsel Ford also owned 
a majority of the stock of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit. the bank stock, as well 
as the family estate in suburban 
Grosse Pointe Shores, a mansion 
at Seal Harbor, Me., the White 
Hart Inn in New Hampshire, a 
residence in Florida and several 
other pieces of property are be- 
queathed to the widow. 


While the attorneys placed a 
tentative figure on the value of 
the estate, they admitted that a 
protracted survey must be made 
before specific valuations can be 
placed upon the various items in- 
volved. 


No inventory accompanied the 
will, drawn July 15, 1936, but the 
attorneys advised Probate Judge 
Joseph V. Trombley, with whom 
it was filed in nearby Macomb 
County, they would try to have 
one ready for a hearing the court 
set for July 12. 

The court appointed Mrs. Edsel 
Ford administratrix under nom- 
inal bond of $1,000. 

One of the difficulties of deter- 
mining valuations hinges upon 
the actual value of a share of 
stock in the Ford Motor Co. Edsel 
Ford was understood to own not 
less than 4142% of the 3,452,900 
shares of stock outstanding; his 
father 55%, and his mother, Clara 
Bryant Ford, 3%%. 

The stock had a par value of $5 
a share. Nobody ever has under- 
taken to estimate its market value. 





. 
‘March Income Receipts 


Total $11.2 Billion 


The Department of Commerce 
reports that in March income 
ayments to individuals were 
$11,211,000,000, or 28% above the 
same 1942 month and substan- 
‘tially higher than the February 
total of $10,443,000,000. The rise 
in March income payments was 
due in part to seasonal factors, 
particularly marked in the divi- 
dend and interest component. The 
Department also revealed that in- 
come payments to individuals for 
the first quarter of this year, to- 
taling $32,402,000,000, were 28% 
higher than a year ago and 96% 
greater than in 1939. The first 
quarter income represents an an- 
nual rate of $135,000,000,000 after 
adjustment for seasonal. influ- 
ences. 

Associated Press advices also 
reported: 

The Department’s index of in- 
come payments rose from 201 in 
February to 205.1 in March. 

Secretary Jesse Jones said the 
upward movements in total in- 
come payments has been strongy 
influenced since 1939, the begin- 
ning of the war, by the large 
wage and salary component. 

Wages and salaries for the first 
1943 quarter totaled $23,285,000,- 
000, about a third larger than the 
$17,528,000,000 total for the first 
1942 quarter and more than 
double the $11,012,000,000 of 1939. 

Manufacturers’ pay rolls in the 
first quarter were 41% larger 
than in 1942 and 198% greater 
then in 1939. 

Federal pay rolls were 188% 
larger than in the first 1942 
quarter and 680% greater than in 
1939. 


536,000,000 for the first quarter of 
1943—-were up 49% from 1942 
and 177% from 1939. 
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_ Incomes of farm operators—$2,- ; representative of Mr. Davis in co- 
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Credit As Aid In War _ 
Stressed By Heimann 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive | 
Manager-on-Leave in his keynote | 
address at the opening of the War | 
Credit Congress of the National | 
Association of Credit Men at St. | 
Louis on May 25, told the 2,000 | 
credit executives from 116 of the 
leading markets of the country 
that “everything within our 
power should be done to see that ' 
credit is made available to the de- 
serving who are engaged in war 
production.” He pointed out how- 
ever, that “this dees not mean 
that we should extend credit to 
the unworthy or to the incap- 
able.” Our Government needs 
the help of the credit executives, | 
he declared, so that these incom- 
petents shall be weeded out of 
the production line before they 
cause a delay in the flow of the 
much need materials for our 
fighting forces. Mr. Heimann’s 
subject was “Credit, Today and 
Tomorrow.” 


“The success of this war de- 
pends largely upon the equipment 
that is furnished to those directly 
engaged in this conflict and we 
must dedicate every day during 
the war to the utmost in produc- 
tion,” Mr. Heimann said. “But 
the fact that people are engaged 
in war production does not mean 
that credit should be insured to 
them, for if they lack capacity 
of if they are wholly lacking in 
capital or of questionable charac- | 
ter then it is evident they could 
not satisfactorily complete their 
jobs in accordance with their 
contracts. 


“Each morning as we go to our 
offices we realize that in war 
production the total amount of 
credit employed represents a 
staggering sum. We cannot afford 
to have idle credit dollars any 
more than we can afford to have 
idle. manpower or idle military 
equipment. Our credit dollars 
must be on the march as are our 
soldiers in the field of battle. Our 
credit dollars must plow the high 
seas of commerce as do the battle- 
ships that seek out the enemy. We 
must marshal every possible 
credit dollar and put it to use. 
We must unfreeze every stagnant 
dollar upon our ledgers in order 
that they shall be mobilized for 
an all-out credit effort. 


“We must recognize that in 
times like these, when the world 
is crying out for production and! 
when this nation is bending every 
effort to do everything it can to 
produee more and more goods, 
there can be no reasonable excuse 
for the failure to live up to paying 
terms. We as credit men and 
eredit women, therefore, should 
go over our ledgers constantly 
and see to it that the idle dollars 
that are contained in the long 
past due accounts are converted 
into real live fighting dollars. The 
place for these dollars is right- 
fully with the army of marching 
dollars.” 


Turning to the “Tomorrow” 
phase of his subject, Mr. Heimann 
predicted that in the era after 
Victory-day, . credit. will “take 
rank as one of the greatest con- 
tributing factors in a _ peaceful 
world condition.” 








Food Transport Head 


James F. Brownlee, President 
of the Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
of Louisville, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed director of transportation 
for the War Food Admiinstration, 
it was announced by Chester Da- 
vis, War Food Administrator on 
May 26. 

Mr. Brownlee, who assumed his 
duties immediately, is on leave 
from his duties with Frankfort 
Distilleries and will act as direct 


ordinating the _ transportation 
work of the various WFA 
agencies, 








High Court Puts Off 


Ruling On Utility 


‘Death Sentence’ 


The U. S. Supreme Court is not 
likely to rule on the “death sen- 
tence” clause of the 1935 Public 
Utility Holding Company Act un- 
til the Fall since arguments for 
the present term were concluded 
on May 13 without hearing liti- 
gation involving this case, it was 
noted by the Associated Press. 

The section of the Act in- 
involved requires interstate gas 
and electric holding companies to 
limit their operations to a “single 
integrated system,” 

Regarding the case, Associated 
Press (Washington advices) said: 

The North American Co, on 
Feb. 10, last, asked the Supreme 
Court to rule on the constitution- 
ality of Section 11 b (the “death 
sentence’’) provision of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission subse- 
quently, on Feb. 25, joined with 
the company in requesting the 
high court to rule on the con- 
stitutionality of that portion of 
the act. 

Owing to lack of a quorum the 
Supreme Court deferred argu- 
ment on the matter last month. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission directed the North 
American Co. to confine its ac- 
tivities to a system centering 
around St. Louis. It has operated 
in 17 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Senate Ayproves Separate 
Civilian Supply Agency 

The Senate passed on May 10 
by a vote of 44 to 29 a bill estab- 
lishing an independent Civilian 
Supply Administration with far- 
reaching powers over supplies, 
production, and distribution of 
civilian goods. 

Sponsored by Senator Maloney 
(Dem., Conn.), the measure would 
end the War Production Board’s 
control over the present Office of 
Civilian Supply and transfer many 
manpower and rationing func- 
tions of other agencies to a civil- 
jan director to be appointed by 
the President. 

The Administrator, who would 
be paid $12,000 annually, would 
be empowered to determine needs 
for rationing and to ascertain 
types and quantities of materials, 
manpower, and other services 
necessary to keep the civilian 
population “healthy and function- 
ing effectively.” 

In the event of a dispute with 
other claimant agencies, the Ad- 
ministrator could appeal to the 
Economic Stabilization Director, 
James F. Byrnes, for a ruling. 

The legislation cites as Congres- 
sional policy that: 

“Keeping the civilian poulation 
healthy and functioning effec- 
tively is essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war” and the nation 
shall “guarantee the production 
and distribution of the goods and 
services necessary” for that pur- 
pose. 

The measure was opposed by 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB Chair- 
man, as wholly unnecessary and 
dangerous. Mr. Nelson contended 
that “no dual production programs 
—military as separate from civil- 
ian—can be efficiently carried 
out.” 

In its report to the Senate rec- 
ommending passage, the Banking 
and Currency Committee declared 
that it had come to the conclu- 
sion that the best kind of organi- 
zation to represent the civilian 
population is an independent 
claimant agency. 

“Furthermore. the committee 
believes that whenever the civil- 
ian supply claimant receives less 
than is necessary for effective par- 
ticipation in the war effort by the 
civilian population, it should have 
the right to appeal to an arbiter 
cloaked with the authority to ad- 
oy differences of opinion,” it was 
said, 
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Market Value Of Stocks On New York | 
Stock Exchange Higher On May 29 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on June 7 that as 
of the close of business May 29, there were 1,234 stock issues, aggre- 
gating 1,469,720,387 shares listed on the Stock Exchange, with a 
total market value of $48,437,700,647. This compares with 1,236 
stock issues, aggregating 1,468,918,529 shares, with a total market 
value of $46,192,361,639 on April 30 and with 1,242 stock issues, ag- 
gregating 1,469,388,445 shares, listed on the Stock Exchange on May 
29, 1942, with a total market value of $32,913,725,225. 


In making public the figures, the Exchange also said: 


“As of the close of business May 29, New York Stock Exchange 
member total net borrowings amounted to $620,703,562, of which 
$423,639,415 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. 
Gov't issues. The ratio of the latter borrowings to the market value 
of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.87%. As the loans 
not collateralized by U. S. Gov’t issues include all other types of 
member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the precise 
relationship between borrowings on listed shares anl their total 
market value.” 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading in- 
dustrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 
for each: 

—— April 30, 1943 
Av. Price 
$ 


21.43 
31.42 
20.78 
25.95 
31.35 
62.56 
39.01 
56.49 
18.92 
31.27 
26.03 

5.62 
25.62 
23.65 
25.10 
19.99 
28.81 
32.28 
31.90 
50.60 
22.93 

8.94 
43.61 
33.01 
44.25 


——May 29, 1943 
Market Value Av. Price Market Value 
s $ $ 

525,350,132 24.11 467,385,359 
3,997,282,018 33.00 3,801,269,154 
708,874,574 21.18 695,573,396 
573,679,851 27.95 532,529,083 
400,566,035 33.96 369,757,665 
6,298,708,233 66.04 5,964,284,428 
1,645,323,222 40.64 1,569,096,555 
752,015,171 57.41 739,874,447 
20.10 951,188,818 
32.87 2,919,852,055 
26.63 43,559,837 
6.63 27,339,892 
26.86 215,413,924 
25.07 1,617,817,015 
25.23 1,474,114,434 
20.72 450,765,213 
30.22 5,505,439,125 
33.76 3,663,941,178 
34.05 2,322,226,928 
51.85 528,282,619 
22.48 109,302,281 
9.72 15,414,760 
44.87 2,193,757,737 
33.49 469,419,872 
46.42 1,189,862,276 


Group 


Business & office equipment 


Electrical equipment 
Farm machinery 
Financial 

Food 


1,007,513,976 
3,069,205,540 
44,568,754 
32,247,800 
225,860,244 
1,714,815,025 
1,481,786,563 
467,253,597 
5,788,809,610 
3,832,456,550 
2,479,514,888 
547,818,406 
106,590,534 
16,758,347 
2,247,100,550 
476,204,752 
1,247,877,500 


Machinery & metals 
Mining ‘excluding iron) 
Paper & publishing 


Ship building & operating 
Shipping services 

Steel, iron & coke 
Textiles 

Tobacco 


Utilities: 
Gas & electric (operating) 
Gas & electric (holding) 
Communications_______.__.--- 
Miscellaneous 
U. S. companies oper. abroad___~_- 
Foreign companies 
Miscellaneous businesses 


21.67 
10.38 
81.97 
13.36 
21.40 
23.93 
22.95 


22.25 
10.93 
85.81 
15.39 
23.87 
24.39 
24.44 


2,005,679,434 
994,114,008 
3,427,842,425 
98,226,390 
726,118,934 
968,196,055 
134,716,342 


2,059 324,026 
1,046,488,360 
3,588,785,399 
113,315,911 
811,221,772 
986,906,104 
143,477,203 


31.45 


46,192,361,639 


32.96 


All Listed Stocks 48,437, 700,647 


We give below a compilation of the total market value and the 


average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: 
Average 


Price | 

$ | 1942— 
27.68 
27.08 
27.24 
25.78 
25.84 
27.07 
28.46 
28.32 
28.02 
26.66 
25.87 
24.46 


24.70 
24.02 
22.36 


Average 
Market Value Price 
$ 
31,449, 206,904 
32.913.725.225 
33,419,047,743 
34,443,805,860 
34,871,607,323 
35,604,809,453 
37,727,599,526 
37,374,462,460 
38,811,728,666 


Market Value 


3 
40,279,504,457 
39,398,228,749 
39,696,269,155 
37,710,958, 708 
37,815,306,034 
39,607,836,569 
41,654,256,215 
41,472,032,904 
40,984,419,434 
39,057,023,174 
37,882,316,239 
35,785,946,533 


36,228,397,999 
35,234,173,432 
32,844, 183,750 


$ 
21.41 
22.40 
22.73 
23.49 
23.70 
24.20 
25.65 
25.41 
26.39 


28.16 
29.61 
31.20 
31.45 
32.96 


41,410,585,043 
43,538,661,753 
45,845,738,377 
46.192,361,639 
48 437,700,647 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. ari 
May odie 








Hull Hails Trade Treaty Renewal 
As Favoring ‘Practical Collaboration’ 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull on June 3 hailed Congressional 
extension of the trade agreements program, saying that it showed 
“a splendid manifestation of national unity in favor of practical inter- 
national collaboration.” 

His statement follows: 

“The further extension of the trade agreements program by a 
large non-partisan majority of®—-—— . neem see 
both houses of the Congress is a; Couragement at home and to our 
welcome and far-reaching deci- Allies and friends abroad and a 
sion, coming as it does at a time blow to our enemies. 
when the whole future of our| REE 9 
nation depends on our clarity of Argentine President 


vision and resoluteness of action | 
with respect to the momentous, Answers Roosevelt Message 
President Ramon S. Castillo, re- 


questions before us. 
“The size and character of the Plying to a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt congratulating the 


affirmative vote in the House and : t 
in the Senate reflect the most im- Argentine people on the occasion 
of the 133rd anniversary of the 


portant thing a democracy can 
nation’s revolution for independ- 


informed and united 
public opinion. ence, said on May 26 that “the 
“The clean cut renewal of the|80vernment and people of Ar- 
trade agreements program has had 8@Mtina, faithful to their noble 
vigorous and almost unanimous and historic traditions, revive to- 
day these traditions in the spirit 


f - reper ; P 
=n ggidlten Dred gg ™ aidantona | of solidarity with which my coun- 


agriculture, business and labor, ‘'Y cooperates in the security of 
and of other public spirited groups te American Continent. 
which have been steadfast in their 


In Associated Press advices 
endorsement of the program. ‘from Buenos Aires, President Cas- 
“It is a splendid manifestation | ing: 





National Fertilizer Association 
Commodity Price Average Advances 


Wholesale commodity prices last week were fractionally higher, 
according te the price index compiled by The National Fertilizer 
Association and made public on June 7. In the week ended June 5 
this index advanced to 135.9 from 135.7 in the preceding week. It 
was 135.8 a month ago, and 127.5 a year ago, based on the 1935-39 
average as 100. The Association’s report added: 

The increase in the general level was due to higher prices for 
livestock and foods. The food price index continued its upward 
trend, advancing for the third consecutive week. Although cotton 
and grains were somewhat lower, a marked rise in certain livestock 
quotations were sufficient to cause an advance in the farm products 
average. During the week none of the group averages in the com- 
posite index declined. 

Although the index advanced last week 4 price series advanced 
and 6 declined; in the preceding week there were 9 advances and 5 
declines; and in the second preceding week there were 12 advances 


and 2 declines. 
WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 

Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
June5 May 29 May 8 

1943 1943 1943 
141.1 140.8 139.9 
147.9 147.9 147.8 
159.0 159.0 159.0 
153.3 152.8 153.7 
201.8 202.0 200.9 
142.3 142.6 142.8 
147.4 146.8 148.5 
122.8 122.8 122.8 
130.1 130.1 130.1 
151.4 151.4 151.3 
104.4 104.4 104.4 
152.6 152.6 152.2 
126.6 126.6 126.6 
117.7 117.7 117.9 
119.8 119.8 119.8 
104.1 104.1 104.1 


Year 
Ago 
June 6 
1942 


125.6 
137.0 
158.4 
135.5 
182.7 
111.6 
132.3 
119.7 
127:6 
148.2 
104.4 
151.6 
120.7 
118.5 
115.3 
104.1 


%o 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 
23.0 


Fats and Oils 
Farm Products 

Cottonseed . Oil_- 

Cotton 

Grains 

Livestock 
Fuels 
Miscellaneous commodities___-~ 
a 
Metals 
Building materials__.______- 
Chemicals and drugs______- 
Fertilizer materials______- 
Fertilizers __ Be oo ah ame ES Sk 
FParm machinery_______- -- 


all od 
s 5 5 PHOS 
CwWWWe do Ow 


100.0 All groups combined_____ __ ats 135.9 135.7 135.8 127.5 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were June 5, 1943, 105.9, May 8, 105.8 and June 6, 
1942, 99.3. 








Steel Production Affected By Goal Strike— 
War Strategy Refiected In Changed Needs 


“With coal again trickling out of the mines, units of the steel 
industry are making a slow recovery from the effects of last week’s 
strike which caused the loss of 50,000 tons of steel needed for war,” 
the “Iron Age” states in its issue of today (June 10), further adding: 


‘the remainder of the 





| tillo was further quoted as say- 

. “We salute through Your 

of national unity in favor of prac-| Excellency the tremendous effort 

tical international collaboration’! of the great people of the United 
now and for the future, an en-) States in behalf of liberty.” 


“While the battle between John L. Lewis and the Federal Gov- 
ernment goes on, the steel industry’s attention is divided between 


a number of pressing matters such® 
as the reflections in its production 
schedules of shifting war strategy 
(typified by the layoff of 800 per- 
sons at the Gary armor plate mill, 
which is expected to affect 1,400 
before the end of this week be- 
cause of the cutback in the tank 
program) and the 48-hour work 
week. 

“The blast furnaces which were 
shut down due to lack of coal lost 
about five days’ output which can- 
not be made up. Steel production 
this week is down 2% points to 
94.5%, lowest since late December 
of 1941. In May the steel industry 
produced 7,545,379 net tons of in- 
gots slightly under the all-time 
March peak, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
and operated at 98.4% of capacity. 
Significantly, electric furnace steel 
production reached a new all-time 
peak of 389,057 tons. 

“The coal strike will make it 
difficult for some steel production 
units to meet the quotas which 
WPB established for them for 
June and may be responsible in 
part for tighter steel mill sched- 
ules for months to come. In con- 
nection with the latter situation, 
furnace repairs on a larger scale 
than occurred last summer also 
will be another factor 


“The 48-hour week in steel can 
be shrugged off by many persons | 
as they turn to more interesting 
reading matter, but it is a vital} 
subject to all connected with the 
industry. Labor hiring practically | 
is frozen in steel, most companies | 
are in a position where they can- 
not hire new workers, and WPB 
directives are not always suffi- 
cient to supply 48 hours per week 
per man on some steel finishing 
units. There are possibilities that 
the industry may find itself in a 
trying position in a few months, 
with some output jeopardized. 

“Layoffs in a number of aircraft 
divisions are reported this week 
and may be augmented by further 
temporary halts.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on June 7 announced that | 
telegraphic reports which it had 





received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 91% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 97.5% of ca- 
pacity for the week beginning 
June 7, compared with 98.4% one 
week ago, 99.4% one month ago 
and 99.3% one year ago. This rep- 
resents a decrease of 0.9 point or 
0.9% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning June 7 is equivalent to 
1,688,400 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to _ 1,704,000 
tons one week ago, 1,721,300 tons 
one month ago, and 1,686,700 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel,” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets on June 7 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Various changes in war strategy 
are being reflected in the steel 
industry, causing uncertainty in 
various departments as adjust- 
ments are made, though all-over 
demand is not affected and no ad- 
ditional steel is being released for 
civilian use. 

“Pig iron distribution is being 
made smoothly under the alloca- 
tion plan and all users are receiv- 
ing their requirements. Blast fur- 
naces are likely to be the first to 
feel the effects of the coal mining 
suspension and coke supply will 
have to be conserved. This may 
result in stacks being blown out 
now for repairs that might have 
been delayed until later. 

“The plate situation is well in 
hand under the perfected system 
developed by WPB and supplies 
are well matched to requirements. 
Some orders now are being placed 
well into next year for long- 
range programs but at the same 
time some capacity is available 
for August rolling and succeeding 
months. Plate buying is being 
done in a more leisurely manner 
under the strict control of CMP. 

“While scrap supply is such that 
all melters have sufficient for cur- 
rent needs, the margin of safety 
is relatively thin and many melt- 
ers are working with much less 
surplus than normal. 

“American Iron and Steel In- 





| stitute reports April production 


of finished steel for Sale at 5,564,- 
981 net tons and for four months 
at 22,196,829 tons. At-this rate for 
year the 
1943 output would be 66,540,487 
tons. Plate production in April 
was 1,070,060 tons, which was at 
the rate of 141.5% of rated plate 
capacity. 

“How severely restrictions on 
steel construction have affected 
fabricators is shown by statistics 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Bookings by fab- 
ricators in the first four months 
this year were 198,471 net tons, 
compared with 974,347 tons in the 
corresponding period last year. 
Bookings in April were 56,050 
tons and shipments were 97,982 
tons. 

“Tron ore shipments in May to- 
taled 10,974,672 gross tons, the 
Lake Superior. Iron Ore Associa- 
tion reports, and the season total 
reached 12,929,467 tons May 31. 
This is 8,397,575 tons less than 
was loaded to the same date in 
1942. In May, 1942, loadings of 
12,677,356 tons almost equalled 
this year’s season total.” 


President’s Tribute To 
Civilian Defense Workers 


President Roosevelt on May 15 
praised the millions of volunteer 
civilian defense workers ‘for 
their efforts in protecting our 
bulwarks at home” and reminded 
them that “those efforts must 
continue unceasing until the day 
of victory is attained.” 

The occasion for the President’s 
tribute was the second anniver- 
sary of the creation of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. His letter 
to James M. Landis, OCD Direc- 
tor, follows: 

“IT cannot allow the second an- 
niversary of the creation of the 
Office of Civilian Defense to pass 
without expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the good work accom- 
plished. The problem has been 
twofold: to protect our people 
against enemy attack from with- 
out and economic and social dis- 
location from within. 

“I know that millions of our 
own citizens and friendly aliens 
have volunteered their time, en- 
ergies, services and even their 
lives in the performance of their 
duties as members of the United 
States Citizens Defense Corps, 
and the United States Citizens 
Service Corps, and have con- 
tributed to all of our other war 
programs which require the ut- 
most in civilian participation and 


| cooperation. 


“We have not yet won this war 
and we must not withhold any 
human effort in fighting it. Every 
man, woman and child must con- 
tinue to realize that this is an in- 
dividual, as well as a national, 
battle and must continue to un- 
derstand the need for accelerated 
activities in the discharge of these 
important civilian defense duties. 

“I am proud, therefore, to take 
this opportunity to salute the mil- 
lions of volunteers who have not 
questioned their country’s need 
for their efforts in protecting our 
bulwarks at home and to remind 
them that those efforts must con- 
tinue unceasing until the day of 
victory is attained.” 


— 


Russell Replaces Potter As 
N.Y. Dist: Head of OPA 


Sylvan L. Joseph, New York 
regional administrator for the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, an- 
nounced on June 2 the appoint- 
ment of Frank C. Russell, of 
Brooklyn, a Vice-President of the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, as director of the New 
York District OPA to succeed 
Russell H. Potter, who had been 
acting director for the last six 
months. Mr. Potter was asked 
to remain as a member of Mr. 
Joseph’s staff but on June 3 re- 
signed. 

The appointment of Mr. Russell 
was said to be in the interest of 
the food situation in New York. 
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Electric Output For Week Ended June 5, $943, 
Shows 16.4% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended June 5, 1943, 
was approximately 3,925,893,000 kwh., compared with 3,372,374,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 16.4%. The 
output for the week ended May 29, 1943, was 20.1% in excess of the 
similar period of 1942. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Week Ended 
May 22 
9.3 








a 


Major Geographical Divisions 
New England “ 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industria! 
West Centra! 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast- 


June 5 
5.0 
14.6 
11.8 
10.7 
21.3 
19.2 
28.6 


May 29 
12.2 
20.2 
16.4 
11.2 
22.4 
15.9 
33.4 


May 

9. 
16. 
16. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
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Total United States . 16.4 20.1 18.1 18.2 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands 
% Change 
1943 
over 1942 
+ 14.0 
+ 15.1 
15.3 
14.2 
16.3 
17.5 
17.6 
17.4 


of Kilowatt-Hours) 


Week Ended— 
Feb 6 
Feb 13 
Feb 20 
Feb 27 
Mar 6 
Mar 13 
Mar 20 
Mar 27 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
May 
May 
May 1: 
May 2: 
May : 


1932 
1,578,817 
1,545,459 
1,512,158 
1,519,679 
1,538,452 
1,537,747 
1,514,553 
1,480,208 
1,465,076 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381 452 
1,435,471 


1929 
1,726,161 
1,718,304 
1,699,250 
1,706,719 
1,702,570 
1,687,229 
1,683,262 
1,679,589 
1,633,291 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 


1941 
2,989,392 
2,976,478 
2,985,585 
2,993,253 
3,004,639 
2,983,591 
2,983,048 
2,975,407 
2,959,646 
2,905,581 
2,897,307 
2,950,448 
2,944,906 
3,003,921 
3,011,345 
3,040,029 
2,954,647 
3,076,323 


1943 
3,960,242 
3,939,708 
3,948,749 
3,892,796 
3,946.630 
3,944,679 
3,946,836 
3,928,170 
3,889,858 
3,882,467 
3,916,794 
3,925,175 
3,866,721 
3,903,723 
3,969,161 
3,992,250 
3,990,040 
3,925,893 


1942 
3,474,638 
3,421,639 
3,423,589 
3,409,907 
3,392,121 
3,357,444 
3,357,032 
3,345,502 
3,348,608 
3,320,858 
3,307,700 
3,273,190 
3,304,602 
3,365,208 
3,356,921 
3,379,985 
3,322,651 
3,372,374 
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May Department Store Sales Decline 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on June 3 that department store sales decreased more than 
seasonally in May and the Board’s adjusted index decline from 128 
to 122% of the 1923-25 average. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES?! (1923-25 AVERAGE—100) 


May, 1943 Apr., 1943 Mar., 1943 May, 1942 
Adjusted for seasonal variation__. 122 128 136 108 
Without seasonal adjustinent_____- 122 133 121 108 


Change from corresponding period a year ago (per cent) 
——One Week Ending- ~—Four Weeks Ending-——— Year te 
5-29° 5-22 5-15 5-29 5-1 3-27 2-27 5-29 
+ 45 2: +13 + 20 +18 . + 22 +10 
+37 + 9 +16 +11 +17 + 6 
+39 : + 8 +14 +16 +18 + 7 
+ 38 +11 +16 + 6 + 28 + 7 
+ 43 + 21 +21 +18 + 34 +12 
29 + 34 + 36 +35 + 43 + 24 
+42 + 8 +15 +12 + 30 
+ 36 + 16 +24 +13 - +36 
; : + 25 +18 : +25 
+37 +34 + 22 +59 
+ 3O + 49 + 46 +47 + 24 + Fl 
+ 35 +24 + 34 + 29 +15 +42 
U. S. total + 42 + 21 +16 +12 +21 +17 3 + 31 
WEEKLY INDEX, WITHOUT SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT (1935-39 AVERAGE 
1943 1942 
May 1 May 
May 8 May 
May 15 May 
May 22 : ad , + an May 
May 29 : 135 May 30___ 
The large increases over last year reflect in part the fact that this year stores 
open for 6 business days whereas in the corresponding week last year stores in 
most districts were closed on Saturday in observance of the Memorial Day holiday. 
+Revised. Monthly indexes refer to daily average sales in calendar month; May, 
1943 figures estimated from weekly sales. $Not shown separately but included in 
United States total. 
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FPederal Rescrve 
Distriet— 
Boston 
New York __- 
Philadelphia — 

Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta - 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis - 
Kansas City - 
Dallas 

San Francisco - 
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+52 +33 +36 
+34 


+59 ++28 
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100’ 
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9 
16 
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134 
136 
115 
114 
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128 
152 
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; Home Mtg. Recordings Down In First Quarter 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration announces that the 
downward trend in mortgage recordings continued during the first 
quarter of this year when 247,051 instruments of $20,000 or less total- 
ing $717,584,000 were filed for public record in non-farm areas 
throughout the United States. These estimated figures are only 75% 
of the 1942 levels, and represent the lowest January-March totals 
since the inception of the study in 1939. The average size of mort- 
gage, however, has not varied appreciably from the past year. The 
$2,905 average for the first three months of 1943 was slightly lower 
than a year previous and about $200 above the first quarters of 
1939 and 1940. 

The announcement further explained: 

“In line with seasonal expectations, mortgage recordings rose 
225% from the short month of February to a total of more than 
$269,400,000 in March. Sayings and loan associations indicated the 
largest increase of all types of institutions during this period—28%. 
Insurance companies ranked next with a rise of 23%, while the re- 
maining types of lenders each augmented their volume by approxi- 


mately 20%.” 
————-March 1943——- -———March 1942—— 
Oo e % 
Chg. Cumulative Recordings 
from January-March 
% of Feb. Mar. Volume “% of Feb. Volume (000) C% 
Total 1943 1942 (000) Total 1942 1943 1942 Chg. 
31.8 +27.9 —14.6 $100,296 29.9 + 15.6 $217,515 $277,620 —21.7 
8.2 9 —32.0 32,650 9.7 60,162 92,258 —34.8 
19. —-31.9 78,086 23.3 146,099 225,938 —35.3 
—21.6 12.162 3.6 25,476 36,096 —29.4 
1.1 60,322 18.0 160,099 172,738 — 7.3 
—24.8 52,120 15.5 + 108,233 - 148,429 —27.1 


—19.7 $335,636 100.0 + 13.4 $717,584 $953,073 —24.7 


Chg. 

. Type from 
of Volume 

Lender (000) 

S.&L. Assns $85,642 
Ins. Cos. .- 22,198 
Bk. & Tr. Cos. 53,186 

Mut. Sve.Bks. 9,536. 

Individuals 59,662 3 
Others — 39,195 14. 


Total _$269,419 100.0 
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Roads Handle More Ton-Miles Of Rev. Freight 


| Railroads of Class I in the United States handled about 18% 


| more ton-miles of revenue freight in April, 1943, than in April, 1942, 
| according to a preliminary estimate prepared by the Association of 
American Railroads, it was announced on June 3. 
| In the first four months of 1943, Class I railroads performed 26% 
more revenue ton-miles of service than in the same period of 1942. 
Compared with the first four months of 1939, the freight service per- 
formed by American railroads in the first one-third of 1943 was 138% 
greater. 

The following table summarizes revenue ton-mile statistics for 
the first four months of 1943 and 1942. 


Revenue Ton-Miles of Freight 


1943 
109,565,792,000 
*61,000,000,000 
+59,000,000,000 


1942 
83,773,075,000 
48,255,531,000 
49,997,495,000 


® increase 
30.8 
26.4 
18.0 


First two months of year 
Month of March 
Month of April 

26.1 


229,565,792,000 182,026,101,000 


+Preliminary estimate. 


Total 4 months 
*Revised estimate. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tables: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES? 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
110.34 
110.34 
110.34 
110.34 
110.34 
110.34 
110.34 


110.34 
110.15 
109.97 
109.79 
109.79 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.42 
109.24 
109.42 
109.24 
108.70 
110.34 
107.44 
107.62 
106.04 





1943— 
Daily 
Averages 


Jun 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
120.07 
120.03 
119.93 
119.92 
119.89 
119.85 
119.82 


119.82 
119.44 
119.27 
119.03 
118.36 
118.22 
118.06 
117.48 
116.93 
116.86 
116.87 
116.97 


117.11 
117.04 
120.03 
116.85 
118.41 
115.90 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 


118.40 115.82 111.07 97.62 
118.40 115.82 111.07 97.94 
118.40 116.02 111.07 97.78 
118.40 115.82 111.07 97.78 
118.40 115.82 110.88 97.78 
118.40 115.82 110.88 97.78 
118.40 115.82 110.88 97.78 


118.20 115.82 110.88 97.78 
118.20 115.82 110.70 97.47 
118.00 115.63 110.70 97.47 
118.00 115.43 110.52 97.16 
118.00 115.43 110.34 97.00 
118.00 115.43 110.34 96.69 
117.80 115.43 110.52 96.38 
117.80 115.43 110.52 96.69 
117.80 115.43 110.52 96.23 
117.60 115.43 110.52 95.92 
117.60 115.43 110.34 95.77 
117.80 115.43 110.34 95.77 
117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 
117.60 115.04 109.79 94.56 
118.40 116.02 111.07 97.94 
116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 
117.20 114.27 108.88 $2.64 
115.43 112.75 107.09 90.63 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. P.U. Indus 
102.13 116.02 
102.30 116.02 
102.30 116.02 
102.30 116.02 
102.30 116.02 
102.30 115.82 
102.30 115.82 
102.3 115.82 
101.97 115.82 
101.80 115.82 
101.47 115.82 
101.31 115.63 
100.98 115.82 
100.81 115.63 
100.98 115.63 
100.65 115.63 
100.32 115.63 
100.16 115.43 
100.16 115.43 
100.00 115.43 
99.04 115.43 
102.30 116.02 
97.16 114.46 
97.47 114.66 
95.32 112.75 


113.31 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.31 
113.31 
113.31 
131.31 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
113.12 
112.93 
112,56 
113.50 
111.81 
112.19 
109.60 


The OO KIOWA UA 


Feb 
Jan. 

High 
Low 


1943 
1943 


High 1942 
Low 1942 


1 Year ago 
June 8, 1942 

2 Years ago 
June 7, 1941_ 


118.37 106.21 115.82 112.93 107.27 91.48 95.77 110.88 113.50 


118.83 106.74 117.20 113.70 91.19 96.69 110.88 113.50 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate 


107.27 





1943— 
Daily 
Averages 


Jun 8 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


Corporate by Groups 
RR. P.U Indus 
3.62 2.99 2.85 
3.61 2.98 2.85 
3.61 2.98 2.85 
3.61 2.98 2.85 
3.61 2.99 2.85 
3.61 2.99 2.86 
3.61 2.99 2.86 
3.61 2.99 
3.63 3.00 
3.64 3.00 
3.66 3.01 


3.67 3.00 
3.69 3.00 
3.70 3.01 
3.69 3.00 


3.71 3.00 
3.73 3.00 
3.74 3.01 
3.74 3.00 
3.75 3.01 
3.81 3.03 
3.93 3.07 
3.61 2.98 
4.05 3.19 
3.91 3.05 


Corporate by Ratings 
Aaa Aa A 


2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
73 
74 
74 
75 
75 


Baa 
9 


me 
G0 0 
AH 


3.90 
3.88 
3.89 
3.89 
3.89 
3.89 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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3.89 


3.89 
3.91 
3.91 
3.93 


3.94 
3.96 
3.98 
3.96 


3.99 
4.01 
4.02 
4.02 
4.04 
4.10 
4.25 
3.88 
4.37 
4.23 
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3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
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2 
3 
3.13 
3.14 


3.15 
3.15 
3.14 
3.14 


3.14 
3.14 
3.15 
3.15 
3.16 
3.18 
3.23 
3.11 
3.33 
3.23 


~ 
© 
w 


2.88 
2.88 
2.90 
2.96 
2.85 
3.02 
2.94 


2.06 
2.06 
2.08 
1.86 
2.14 
1.93 


26 | 
gE 
1943 
1943 
High 1942 
Low 1942 
1 Year ago 
June 8, 1942 
2 Years ago 
June 7, 1941 1.90 3.35 2.97 3.32 4.33 3.96 3.12 2.98 
*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bonc 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
tlustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


Yearly average yields in the years 1929 to 1941 inclusive and 
monthly average yields for 1941 will be found on page 2218 of the 
June 11, 1942 issue of the “Chronicle.” 

MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD ON 200 COMMON STOCKS 


Average 
Industrials Railroads Utilities Yield 
(125) (25) (25) (200) 
8.2 


6.9 


Feb 
Jan. 


High 
Low 
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1.94 
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3.01 3.32 4.31 4.92 3.12 
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Insurance 
(10) 
49 


Banks 
(15) 
5.7 
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| Chicago Home Loan Bank 


Advances In Ist Quarter 


The borrowing of $60,155,000 for 
home ownership purposes from all 
types of lenders in Illinois and 
Wisconsin during the first quarter 
of 1943 is reported by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago on 
basis of mortgages recorded in 
counties with 75% of the urban 
population. Continuing a _ trend 
noted throughout 1942 for more 
than half of the borrowing to be 
done in meiropolitan areas, Cook 
and Milwaukee Counties account- 
ead for 55.5% of the home-owner 
borrowing during the first three 
months this year. 


A. R. Gardner, president of the 
Bank, said on May 22 that this 
year’s volume of new indebted- 
ness was less than in any first 
quarter in four years, but was still 
$5,000,000 more than was recorded 
in this district in 1939 which was 
considered already well into the 
recovery period. Thus he feels, 
that families are continuing their 
interest in home buying and re- 
pairing far above depression 
levels, despite wartime restric- 
tions and uncertainties. The ad- 
vices from the Bank also state: 


“Largest source of funds bor- 
rowed in this district was the 
savings, building and loan asso- 
ciations located in _ practically 
every county in the two states. 
They were the source of 32.7% of 
the home mortgage money in the 
first quarter, representing an in- 
crease of a few points over the 
proportion of the financing they 
did in the first quarter of 1942. 
Mr. Gardner pointed out that 
these associations, most of which 
are members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Chicago, their re- 
serve system, have increased their 
percentage of the home financng 
in the past four years from 29% 
to the present figure. 


“In number the savings and 
loan institutions provided 37% of 
the mortgages made in all parts 
of the two states and 42.2% of 
those made in non-metropolitan 


May Steel Plate Output 


Maintained At High 


Steel plate production last 
month was maintained at about 
recent record levels, H. G. Batch- 
eller, Director of the Steel Divi- 
sion announced on June 5. 


May shipments totaled 1,114,920 
net tons, compared with 1,121,647 
net tons in April, and 1,012,194 
net tons in May, 1942. The record 
for plate shipments in any one 
month was set in March, 1943, 
when 1,167,679 net tons were 
shipped. 


Mr. Batcheller said that plate 
shihpments last month were in 
strict conformity with the Pro- 
duction Directives issued to plate 
producers for May, and that ship- 
ments were in good balance with 
the plate requirements of the 
Claimant Agencies. 

Included in the May shipments 
; were 535,528 net tons produced on 
continuous strip mills which have 
been converted to plate. Strip 
mill shipments in April were at 
an almost identical figure, 535,548 
tons, while a total of 425,211 net 
tons were shipped from strip mills 
in May, 1942. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


246.0 
245.2 
245.7 
246.1 
245.7 
245.6 
244.8 


245.7 
246.1 
227.1 
239.9 
220.0 


249.8 
240.2 














Tuesday, June 1_.~-~--~- 

Wednesday, June 2- 

Thursday, June 3--- 

Friday, June 4_--~-_- 

Saturday, June 5_-- 

Monday, June 7_~- 

Tuesday, June 8_---- 

Two weeks ago, May 25- 

Month ago, May 

Year ago, June 8 

1942 High, Dec. 22. 
Low, Jan. 2 

1943 High, April 1_- 
Low, Jan. 2 a 
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‘Labor Bureaw’s Wholesale Commodity Index 
Advanced 0.2% During Week Ended May 28 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on June 3 that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index of prices in primary 
markets rose 0.2% during the week ended May 29. The all-com- 
modity index stood at 104% of the 1926 average, 5.3% above a year 
ago. 

The Department’s announcement further said: 

“Farm products and foods.—Further increases in prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, an advance in grain prices, and higher quota- 
tions for calves and ewes contributed to the rise of 0.7% in the index 
for farm products. Prices of corn, hogs, eggs, flaxseed, onions, and 
white potatoes at New York were lower than for the previous week. 
The index for foods. was higher by 0.4% as.a result of higher prices 
for fruits and vegetables and am increase of 2% for rye flour. 

“Industrial commoedities—Prices of industrial commodities con- 
tinued steady. The index for building materials as a group remained 
unchanged although there were increases in prices of lamp black and 
turpentine and decreases in cement, maple flooring, and linseed oil. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals advanced 0.1% as the price of ergot rose 
sharply. An increase of 0.1% in the price of bituminous coal was not 
sufficient to affect the index for the fuel and lighting materials. 
group.” 

The following notation is made: Ear 

“During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 

materials 6 Sear Bag and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics wil! 
attempt~ promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (*), 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete re- 
ports.” . 
The following table shows in 
groups of commodities for the past 
May 30, 1942 and the percentage changes from a wee 
ago, and a year ago: 


dex numbers. for the principal 


8 weeks, for May 1, 1943 and 
k ago, a month 





gd B88 Percentage changes ta 
May 29, 1943 — 

5-29 5-22 5-15 5-1 5-30 5-22 5-1 5- 
Commodity groups— 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
All commodities__._......~-..-. *104.0 *103.8 *103.8 *103.5 98.8 +02 +05 + 53 
0 i OR NE *126.7 *125.8 *125.7 *124.3 106.0 +0.7 + 1.9 +19.5 
Notre rae ee a 110.7 110.3 110.2 108.7 24 +04 + 18 + 11.4 
and leather products__-~~~ 118.4 118.4 118.4 1184 . — 0. 
Sonic ante “o> fig BOS A Sele SES 96.9 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.2 0 0 ‘ _- oe 
Fuel and lighting materials____-- 813 813 815 81.5 178.9 0 —0.2 + a 
Metals and metal products_-__-~---. *103.9- *103.9 *103.9 *103.9 104.0 0 o— — 
Building materials__.......~.--~-.- 110.3. 110.3 1104 110.3 109.9 0 0 ‘ + oe 
Chemicals and allied products_.__. 100.2 100.2 100.2 100.1 97:3 0 +0.1 + “= 
Housefurnishing goods___--._-~-- 104.2 1042 104.2 104.2 104.5 0 0 “ a 7 
Miscellaneous commodities___--~_ 91.7 -91.7.. 91.4 91:4 ; 90.1 0 +03 + 18 
NE I incieinlanincte tena 114.3 *113.8 *113.7 *112.7 1006 +04 +1.4 + ‘= 
Semimanufactured articles___--- 92.9 92.9 92.9 92.9 92.7 0 0 > o 

‘Maaufactured products_-_-._.-- 100.9 *100.9 *101.0 *100:9 99:1 0 0 + t. 

other than 
er ceemean a al a ee ° 1 *99.1 *99.1 *99.1 97.3 0 0 + 18 
mod than 

wou + seal yw *96.9 *96.9 *96.9 *96.9 95.9 0 0 + 1.0 


farm products and foods__._—- 
*Prelimiaary. 


Eng. Construction At 1943 High As Private 
| Volume Is Highest Since October, 1940 


Civil engineering construction in continental U. S. totals $106,- 
873,000: for the enor foam due to the Memorial Day holiday. This 
volume, not including construction by military combat engineers, 
American contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, is the 
highest reported since the week of November 12, 1942. It compares 
with $46,465,000 for the full preceding week, but is 61% below the 
total for the corresponding week last year; as reported: by “Engineer- 
ing News-Record” on June 3, which continued as follows: 

Private construction for the week totals $54,323,000, 51% of 
the total, and is the top figure reported since October 31, 1940. The 
private total compares with $3,654,000 a week ago, and is 242% 
higher than a year ago. Public work is 80% lower than in the 1942 
week as a result of the 81% decline in federal volume, and the 59% 
decrease in state and municipal construction. 

. The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $1,598,- 
632,000, an average of $72,665,000 for each of the 22 weeks. On the 
weekly average basis, 1943 volume is 60% below the $4,211,327,000 for 
the 23-week period in 1942. Private work, $204,089,000, is 33% lower, 
and public construction, $1,394,543,000, is down 63% when adjusted 
for the difference in the number of weeks. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the 1942 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 





June 4,1942 May 27,1943 June 3, 1943 

(four days) (five days) (four days) 
Total U. S. Construction © $274,971,000 $46,465,000 $106,873,000 
Private Construction ~~ 15,851,000 3,654,000 54,323,000 
Public Construction ---- 259,120,000 42,811,000 52,550,000 
State and Municipal-- 10,509,000 6,440,000 4,296,000 
PIS. das inst mancp oratitey'd 248,611,000 36,371,000 48,254,000 


Industrial building volume totals $51,565,000, the highest weekly 
value reported since October 17, 1940; and is the only class of work 
to gain over the 1942 week: Comparisons with a week ago reveal 
gains in waterworks, industrial, commercial, and public buildings. 


Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks,. 


$1,106,000; sewerage, $270,000; bridges, $142,000; industrial buildings, 
$51,565,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing; 
$2,733,000; public buildings, $40,641,000; earthwork and drainage, 
$100,000; streets and roads, $4,937,000;, and unclassified construction, 
$5,379,000. 

/ | New capital_for construction _purposes for the week: totals $291,- 
000; and is-made up entirely of ‘state’ and municipal bond sales. The 
week’s new financing brings the 22-week 1943' volume to"$492,713,006, 
a total. that.is.92% lower than -the $6,823,307;,000 for the 23-week. 


period in 1942. 





Continental U. S. Civil Engineering 
Construction $273,650,000 For May. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the month of May in 


for each of the four weeks of the month. This weekly average 


continental United States totals $273,650,000, an average of $68,413,000 | 


last-week :at 16.049c. for lots of 5 
tons or more but less than a car- 
load. lot. 
Chreme Ore 

Sellers of chrome ore (metal- 
lurgical or chemical) are entitled 
to a higher handling charge when 
the material. is shipped in box 





volume, not including the construction by military combat engineers, 
American contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding is 10% 
lower than the average for the five weeks of April 1943, and 74% 
below the all-time high average reported for May 1942 by “Engineer- 
ing News-Record” on June 2, which added in part: 


On the weekly average basis, May private construction volume 
declines 40% from a month ago, and is down 55% from a year ago. 
Public work is 6 and 75% lower, respectively, than last month and 
last year. The decrease in public construction compared with the 
preceding month is due to a 7% decline in Federal volume, as state 
‘and municipal work increases 6% over a month ago. State and muni- 
cipal work, however, is down 59% compared with May 1942, and 
Federal construction is 76% lower. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the corresponding 
1942 month, the. preceding month, and the current month are: 





: The current month’s volume brings 1943 engineering construc- 
tien for the five-month period to $1,491,759,000, an average of $71,- 
036,000 for each of the 21 weeks of the year: On the weekly average 
basis, 1943 volume is 60% lower than the $3,936,356,000 reported for 
the 22-week period last year. Public construction, $1,341,993,000, is 
61% under a year ago as a result of the 71% decrease in state and 
municipal construction and a 60% decline in federal volume. Private 
construction, $149,766,000, is down 48% when adjusted for the dif- 
ference in the number of weeks reported. 


New Capital 


_ New capital for construction purposes for May totals $13,143,000. 
This new financing volume is made up of $11,893,000 in state and 
municipal bond sales, $750,000 in corporate security issues, and 
$500,000 in RFC loans for public improvements. 

The month’s new financing brings the volume for the 21 weeks 
of 1943 to $492,422.000, a total that compares with $6,818,823,000 for 
the 22-week period a year ago. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Slight Easing By 
WPB Of Lead And Zinc Conservation 


Editor’s Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship 
certain production and shipments figures and other data have been 
omitted for the duration of the war. 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of June 3, 
stated: “During the last week the War Production Board amended 
both the lead and zinc conservation orders slightly, permitting freer 
use of these metals for “essential” purposes. Though the move hardly 
points to a change in the stringent views entertained in Washington 
‘in reference to war materials, non-ferrous metal producers believe 
that the trend toward modifying ® 
some of the controls should im-| “A” that covers items for which 
prove from now on. News from lead must not be used. In refer- 











May, 1942 April, 1943 May, 1943 
(4 weeks) (5 weeks) (4 weeks) 
Total U. S. Construction $1,044,572,000 $379,068,000 $273,650,000 
Private Construction ___ 49,325,000 45,710,000 22,014,000 
Public Construction ____ 995,247,000 333,358,000 251,636,000 
State and Municipal__ 55,847,000 26,605,000 22,649,000 | 
FOR hae 939,400,000 306,753,000 228,987,000; 


the Tri-State district was better. 
Flood damage is being repaired 
and output of zine and lead con- 
centrate in that area last week 
was back to about two-thirds of 
normal. Our index of major non- 
ferrous metal prices for May was 
unchanged for the ninth consecu- 


ther went on to say: 


Copper 

The labor situation at copper 
mines is expected to show the 
customary deterioration during the 
summer months, and production 
may slump moderately in some 
districts. However, so far this 
year output of copper has held 
a more or less even course. All 
of the new supplies available for 
June delivery have not yet been 
allocated. The price situation re- 
mains unchanged. 

Peru exported the equivalent of 
35,139 metric tons of copper dur- 
ing 1942, which compares with 
35.326 tons in 1941, according to 
official returns published in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ; 


Lead 


WPB has issued General Pref- 
erence Order M-38, as amended, 
and, at the same time has revoked 
M-38 and M-38-c, and .supple- 
mentary orders M-38-a and M-38- 
b, and M-38-d to i, inclusive. The 
latest version of the lead conser- 
vation order, effective May 26, 
eases the restrictions moderately 
in: that essential uses have been 
freed from -.all controls, doing 
|away with the 90% - limitation 
| which existed on-alf- uses. Some 
‘minor changes were made in list 





ence to foil, list “A” now speci- 
fies that lead may not be used 
in making foil for packaging ci- 
garettes, tobacco, cigars, candy, 
gum, beverages or fluids, except 
cap inserts for medicinals. 





tive month.” The publication fur- 


| Sales of common lead for the) 
_last week were over three times 
those in the week previous. Con- 
/sumer’s needs for the month of 
| June are said to be slightly more 
than two-thirds covered. The 
|price situation in lead was un- 
| changed last week. 

| Zine 

| The zine conservation order was 
/eased a trifle last week when 
| WPB permitted galvanizers mak- 
|ing certain kinds of more or less 
|essential galvanized pails to in- 
crease production. Otherwise, the 
situation in zinc showed little 
change. Tri-State operations in 
zinc concentrate are being re- 
stored rapidly after the recent 
flood damage and output this 
week is back to about 66 per cent 
of what might be termed normal. 


Antimony 


cars rather than gondola cars, 
|OPA ruled. Amendment No. 2 to 
|Maximum Price Regulation No. 
|258 (Chrome Ores) permits the 
lore seller to increase his maxi- 
|mum price by an amount equal 
‘to the extra expense entailed in 
‘loading. The Amendment became 
l|effective June 2, 1943. 


Tin 


The tin trade looks for an 
amendment to the price schedule 
to provide for the sale of grades 
produced at the Texas smelter 
that fall below “Grade A.” At 
present this material is selling on 
a basis of 99% tin, whereas it con- 
tains around 99.5%. The price of 
“Grade A” tin -will not be. dis- 
turbed, continuing. at 52¢... 

Straits quality tin for shipment 


was as follows:. 

i June July August 
May. 27... 52.000 52.000. 52.000. 
day 28 _.__-.-. 521000. 52.000. 52.000 
Way 29 2... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
@ay-3k o-__---- —Holiday— 

SS ena 52.000 52.000 52.000 
‘ane 2°: 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 
at 51.125c..a pound, 


Quicksilver 


With current production of 
quicksilver finding ready takers, 
the price situation remains firm 
in all directions. Quotations in 
New York continued at $196@$198 
per flask, with sales within that 
range. 

Silver 

The industry hopes for some ac- 
tion on the Green bill.this month. 
The . measure .aims to. release 
Treasury silver for essential uses, 
thereby. relieving the supply 
situation. The New York Official 
held at 44%4c:, and the Treasury’s 
price continued at 35c. London 
‘unchanged at 234d, 


Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead,: zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” as of July 
31, 1942, page 380. 


Senate Votes Sharp Cut In 
Funds For Planning Board 


The Senate voted on May 27 to 
provide the National Resources 
Planning Board with only $200,- 
000 of a requested $1,400,000 for 
post-war planning. This agency, 
which .is headed by Fréderic A. 
Delano, the President’s uncle, was 
denied funds to continue its op- 
erations by the House last Feb- 
ruary. 

The Senate action, coming by 
a_vote of 44.to. 31, was taken in 
passing the $2,621,000,000 Inde- 
oo gaa Offices Appropriations 
Bill. 

An. effort was made to increase 
the funds earmarked for the 
Board from $200,000 to $534,000 
but this. motion was defeated by 
a vote of 43 to 31. It is said that 
the $200,000 provided by the Sen- 
ate, will mainly be applied in per- 
mitting the NRPB to function in 
cooperation with State and local 
planning. groups. However, a 
joint conference committee will 








instead of the previous quotation 
‘of 15.509c. In revising the New 
‘York equivalent downward, re- 
‘flecting a recent freight rate rul- 
‘ing, we took into consideration 
the published tariff on such ship- 
ments of $18.48 per. ton, plus the 
‘3 percent tax; making a total 
' freight charge of $19.034 per ton, 


Retroactive to May 15, our quo-, have to decide whether the Board 
tation for bulk antimony, f.o.b.;| will continue to function on a re- 
New York, was 15:452c. per pound, | duced scale as provided by the 


‘Senate or be eliminated as voted 
by the House. : 
' The Senate also inserted an 
amendment to the bill directing 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion to prepare a plan for its com- 
plete liquidation by July 1, 1945, 
and to make semi-annual reports, 
in‘ the- meantime, ‘on: the progress. 





‘equal to. 0.912c.. per pound. 


fantimony- packed». in - cases; - ex 
warehouse; continued unchanged 





|- "Phe New Yerk quotation : fori 


toward liquidation. : 
House’ elimination: of funds- for 


the NRPB was. noted in these: 
‘columns Feb, 25, page. 766. 


a. 
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April Building Construction Dollar Volume 
In Urban Areas Bown Only 1% From March 


The 19% increase between March and April 1943 in the value 
of privately financed building construction started in urban areas 
of the United States practically offset the 20% decline in the value 
of Federal construction contracts awarded, Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins reported on May 29. “The decrease of less than 1% in 
total valuation is in marked contrast to the sharp downward move- 
ment of the previous 13 months,” she said. “The valuation of new 
non-residential buildings declined 13% between March and April 
while the valuation of new residential building increased 3% and 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures increased 
19%.” 

Secretary Perkins added: 

“The dollar volume of building construction started in urban 
areas during April 1943 showed a decrease of 70% when compared 
with the same month a year ago. All types of building construction 
shared in this decline, but the most pronounced drop was in the value 
of non-residential buildings which decreased 82%. New residential 
valuations declined 58% while additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing structures decreased 44%.” 

Changes in permit valuations and the value of Federal contracts 
awarded in all urban areas of the United States between March and 
April 1943, and between April 1942 and April 1943, are summarized 


below. 
Percertage change from: 
—Mar. 1943 to Apr. 1943—— —Apr. 1942 to April 1943— 


Other than Other than 
Federal Federal 


+19.3 —60.9 
+14.7 —61.5 
+ 49.5 —75.8 


Federal 
—77.6 
—47.8 
—83.8 


Total 
—70.1 
—58.0 
—82.4 


Federal 
—19.6 
—16.3 
—22.7 


Total 
— 0.4 
+ 2.7 
—12.5 


Class of contsruction 

All building construction__ 
New residential 
New non-residential —_-_~ 


Additions, alterations and 
repairs 


From the Labor Department’s announcement we also quote: 


“Permits were issued or contracts were awarded for 15,686 family 
dwelling units in urban areas during April 1943. This represents a 
decrease of less than 1% from the previous month and a drop of 53% 
from the total for April 1942. Thirty-seven percent of the total for 
April 1943, or 5,826 units, were in Federal housing projects for war 
workers. These Federally financed units declined 10% from March 
1943 and 27% from April 1942. The number.of privately financed 
units in April 1943 was 6% greater than in the previous month but 
61% less than a year ago. Federal contracts were also awarded during 
April 1943 for dormitories providing accommodations for 2,764 
persons. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its methods of sum- 
marizing reports on building permits. Through January’ 1943, the 
figures covered a specified number of reporting cities, which varied 
from month to month. Beginning with the February 1943 compari- 
sons, the data cover all building construction in urban areas of the 
United States, which by Census definition, includes all cities and 
towns with population of 2,500 or more in 1940. The principal ad- 
vantage of this charige is that figures for every month will be com- 
parable since estimates are made for any cities failing to report in 
a given month. As in the past, the value of contracts awarded by the 
Federal Government for building construction will be combined 
with information obtained from the building-permit reports. How- 
ever, because of the volume of Federally financed construction at 
the present time, the contract value of such construction will also 
be shown separately. 

“Principal centers of various types of building construction for 
which permits were issued or contracts were awarded in April 1943, 
except projects which have been excluded because of their confiden- 
tial nature were: Hartford, Conn., 12 apartments providing 48 dwell- 
ing units to cost $198,000, and one institutional building to cost $105,- 
000; South Portland, Me., 60 one-family dwellings to cost $229,000; 
Springfield, Mass., 41 one-family dwellings to cost $175,000, and 9 
stores and mercantile buildings to cost $193,000; Niagara Falls, N. Y.,9 
factories to cost $198,000; Darby, Pa., 158 one-family dwellings to 
cost $474,000; Philadelphia, Pa., 207 one-family dwellings to cost 
$835,000; Chicago, Ill., 29 one-family dwellings to cost $129,000, 104 
units in two-family dwellings to cost $283,000, and 11 apartments 
providing 44 dwellings units to cost $146,000; Mundelein, Iil., 61 one- 
family dwellings to cost $275,000; Hammond, Ind., 46 units in two 
family dwellings to cost $207,000; Detroit, Mich., 625 one-family 
dwellings to cost $3,118,000, 160 units in two-family dwellings to 
cost $709,000; East Detroit, Mich., 53 one-family dwellings to cost 
$245,000; Garden City, Mich., 70 one-family dwellings to cost $280,000; 
Royal Oak, Mich., 94 one-family dwellings to cost $466,000; Wayne, 
Mich., 93 one-family dwellings to cost $332,000; Cleveland, Ohio, 
112 one-family dwellings to cost $536,000, 14 units in two-family 
dwellings to cost $61,000, and 7 apartments providing 120 dwelling 
units to cost $436,000; Columbus, Ohio, 46 one-family dwellings to 
cost $223,000; Dayton, Ohio, 22 one-family dwellings to cost $117,000 
and 12 apartments providing 48 dwelling units to cost $164,000; 
Maple Heights, Ohio, 64 one-family dwellings to cost $291,000; Wi- 
chita, Kans., 110 units in two-family dwellings to cost $226,000 and 55 
apartments providing 220 dwelling units to cost $450,000; Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak. 44 one-family dwellings to cost $174,000, 26 units in two- 
family dwellings to cost $90,000, 10 apartments providing 40 dwelling 
units to cost $100,000; Washington, D. C., 18 epartments providing 97 
dwelling units to cost $273,000; Jacksonville, Fla., 71 one-family 
dwellings to cost $204,000, 42 units in two-family dwellings to cost 
$79,000, and 7 apartments providing 28 dwelling units to cost $53,000; 
Marietta, Ga., 261 one-family dwellings to cost $761,000; Savannah, 
Ga., 52 one-family dwellings to cost $239,000; Baltimore, Md., 46 
one+family dwellings to cost $133,000, and 78 units in two-family 


dwellings to cost $139,000; Tacoma Park, Md., 1 apartment providing 
96 dwelling units to cost $285,000; Arlington, Va., 12 apartments pro- 
viding 161 dwelling units to cost $588,000; Memphis, Tenn., 63 one- 
family dwellings to cost $216,000, 70 units in two-family dwellings to 
cost $149,000; Fort Worth, Texas, 195 one-family dwellings to cost 
$428,000; Long Beach, Calif., 223 one-family dwellings to cost $671,- 
000, and 3 apartments providing 76 dwelling units to cost $110,000; 
Redondo Beach, Calif., 108 one-family dwellings to cost $360,000; San 
Francisco, Calif., 166 one-family dwellings to cost $517,000; Seattle, 
Wash., 99 one-family dwellings to cost $401,000, and 68 units in two- 


+17.8 + 70.6 —43.9 —43.7 —49.0 





family dwellings to cost $215,000; and Spokane, Wash., 140 one-family 
dwellings to cost $605,000. 


“In addition, contracts were awarded during April: 1943 for the 
following Federally financed housing projects containing the in- 
dicated number of housekeeping units: Willimantic, Conn., $382,000 
for 184 units; Holyoke, Mass., $211,000 for 112 units; Southbridge, ' 
Mass., $150,000 for 80 units; Springfield, Mass., $519,000 for 250 units; | 
Chester, Pa., $325,000 for 150 units; Detroit, Mich., $890,000 for 332 | 
units; Muskegon, Mich., $600,000 for 300 units; Akron, Ohio, $847,000 
for 300 units; Sandusky, Ohio, $300,000 for 100 units; Warren, Ohio, 
$795,000 for 320 units; Tomah, Wis., $123,000 for 50 units; Avon Park, 
Fla., $186,000 for 110 units; Orange, Texas, $5,795,000 for 2,748 units; 
Phoenix, Ariz., $361,000 for 200 units; Lompoc, Calif., $301,000 for 
160 units; Oceanside, Calif., $31,000 for 20 units; Portland, Oreg., 
$825,000 for 400 units; and Spokane, Wash., $24,000 for 10 units. 


“Federal contracts were also awarded for dormitory accommoda- 
tions for 98 persons at Southbridge, Mass., to cost $58,000; for 50 
persons at Dayton, Ohio, to cost $48,000; for 68 persons at Avon Park, 
Fla., to cost $38,000; for 500 persons at Norfolk, Va., to cost $395,000; 
for 150 persons at Palm Springs, Calif., to cost $105,000; for 1,000 
persons at San Francisco, Calif., to cost $800,000; and for 498 persons 
at Portland, Oreg., to cost $375,000. Dormitory units were also pro- 
vided for 400 persons in Springfield, Ohio, by converting a chil- 
dren’s home at a cost of $64,000.” 


Weekly Coal And Goke Production Statistics 


The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended May 29, 1943 is estimated at 11,800,000 net tons, an 
increase of 185,000 tons, or 1.6%, over the preceding week. Produc- 
tion in the corresponding week last year (a partial-holiday week) 
amounted to 11,058,000 tons. For the present year to May 29, soft 
coal output was 5.1% in excess of that for the same period in 1942. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the production of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended May 29 was estimated 
at 1,352,000 tons, an increase of 91,000 tons (7.2%) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
last year, there was an increase of 539,000 tons, or 66.3%. 


The Bureau of Mines also announced that the estimated produc- 
tion of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended 
May 29 showed a decrease of 7,700 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended May 22. The quantity of coke from bee- 
hive ovens increased 7,800 tons during the same period. 








ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, WITH COMPARABLE DATA 
ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
(In Net Tons—000. Omitted.) 
Week Ended 
tTMay 22 
1943 
11,615 
1,936 





January 1 to Date——— 

tMay 29 May 30 May 29 
1943 1942 1937 

249,521 237,394 192,053 
1,972 1,877 1,523 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite— 


Total,:incl. mine fuel_ 
Daily average 
*Crude Petroleum— 

Coal equivalent of ‘ 
weekly output 6,360 6,416 6,211 133,363 131,144 115,111 


“Total barrels produced during,the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 


May 29 
1943 
11,800 


May 30 
1942 
11,058 
2,086 


Govt. Bond Holdings © - 
By Life Insurance Gos. 
Increased Further 


Record subscriptions: entered in 
the Second War Lean Drive in 
April brought total purchases of 
United States Government bonds 
by the life insurance companies 
in the first four months of the 
year up to a tetal of $2,200,000,- 
000, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. These new pur- 
chases it is indieated were more 
than four times the aggregate for 
the corresponding months of 1942 
when government bond purchases 
by the life insurance companies 
were reported as $530,000,000. 
“Life insurance holdings of United 
States Government bonds repre- 
sent on the average $157 per 
policyholder, and $321 per 
family,” the Institute pointed out 
in announcing the figures on May 
18. “Thus policyholders through 
the investment of their life in- 
surance funds” the Institute said 
“are making a direct and sub- 
stantial contribution to the’ *fi- 
nancing of the nation’s war ef- 
fort.” In its advices the Institute 
also said: a 


“Total holdings of government - 
bonds by the life insurance com- 
panies at the end of April 
amounted to $10,500,000,000. The 
increase in holdings represents 
substantially more than the in- 
crease in assets of life companies 
during the four month period, 
funds available from sales and 
maturities of other investments 
making up the balance. In the 
aggregate, some 30% of all life 
insurance invested funds are now 
in United States Government ob- 
ligations. 

“Approximately 105,000 or 95% 
of the 111,000 home office and 
branch office employees’ of life 
insurance companies are now 
participating in War Bond. pur- 
chase through company payroll 





6,000,000 B. t. u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B. t. u. per pound of coal. Note that 
most of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal (Min- 
erals Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775). fRevised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 


§$May 29 May 22 
Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 


Total, incl. mine fuel_ 11,800 11,615 
+Commercial production 1,298,000 1,211,000 


Beehive coke— 
166,800 159,000 153,100 3,384,600 3,387,800 2,734,100 


United States total. 
1,220,300 1,228,000 1,193,900 25,982,500 25,193,600 t 


By-product coke— 
United States total___ 

and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
colliery fuel. {Comparable data not available. §Subject to 


Cal. Year to Date—-—— 

May 29 May 30 Jun 1 
1942 1943 1942 1923 
11,058 241,521 237,394 192,053 

{780,000 24,988,000123,410,000 28,574,000 





May 30 


*Includes washery 
operations. tExcludes 
revision. {Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 


May 23 
1942 


370 
5 
72 14 
137 91 
1 1 
1,212 1,037 
470 432 
46 41 
160 $2 
980 924 
228 154 106 





May 


Avge. 
11923 


398 
o* 





May 22 
1943 
404 

6 
50 
159 

Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 

1,340 
441 

38 


Mayl15 
1943 


396 
6 


May 24 
1941 


332 
4 


May 22 
1937 


267 
2 


State— 


52 
153 
1 


13 
82 
tt 

562 

243 
24 
72 

796 


66 
168 
oe 


1,454 
488 
47 
149 
1,016 


1,292 
394 
89 
131 
679 
183 


Indiana 

iss ten ede le 
Kansas and Missouri 61 
Kentucky——Eastern___~- 971 
Kentucky—Western 27 301 





Maryland 37 
Michigan 8 


Montana (bituminous and 


41 36 18 
5 1 1 


47 
12 | 


54 43 32 42 | 


30 19 27 57 | 
and South Dakota | 
28 17 16 “714 
698 589 458 860 
2,818 2,851 

152 157 


New Mexico 
North 


h 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -__ 
Tennessee 


Texas (bituminous and lig- 
5 6 7 
110 67 
408 393 
43 29 
2,189 2,242 
869 802 
134 100 
tT Tt 


435 
33 


995 


Washington 

*West Virginia—Southern___. 
tWest Virginia—Northern___. 
Wyoming 

tOther Western States 1 


tt $95 











10,475 
871 


7,422 
1,085 


Total all coal 13,720 12,467 11,346 8,507 12,810 
*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including | 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, | 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- | 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. | 


11,615 
1,261 


12,300 
1,420 


11,266 
1,201 


10,878 
1,932 

















**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Westerp | 


States.” tftLess than 1,000 tons. 


purchase plans, to the extent of 
$1,500,000 monthly, it is also re- 


ported by the- Institute of Life 
Insurance. Two-thirds of the 
companies report.more than 90% 
participation by their employees 
and one-fourth of the companies 
report that their employees are 
averaging more than 10% of pay.” 


Sterling Quits WPB 


Newspaper Advisory Post 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, an- 
nounced on May 14 the resigna- 
tion of Donald J. Sterling, *his 
consultant on the newspaper and 
publishing industries. Mr. Sterling 
is returning to his post as man- 
aging editor of “The Oregon 
Journal,” Portland, Ore., after 
seven months with the WPB. Mr. 
Nelson, as reported in Washing- 


'ton advises May 14 to the New 


York “Herald Tribune,” said: 


“During Mr. Sterling’s term of 
service with the War Production 
Board we worked out a three- 
point formular governing the use 
of print paper by the publishing 
industry. I think this formula 
is very sound and I would like 
to re-emphasize it. It calls for: 
(1) No limitation just for the 
sake of limitation, but merely to 
meet war needs; (2) No sugges- 
tion to any publisher as to how 
he shall use the paper allotted 
him; (3) No discrimination in al- 
location. 

“I am deeply appreciative of 
the fine service Mr. Sterling has 
rendered and also of the splendid 
cooperation that has been given 
to him and me by the publishers 
of America. 

“The printing and publishing 
division, under the direction of | 
W. G. Chandler and H. M. Bitt- 
ner, is eminently able to continue 
administration of the several or- 
ders governing the use of paper in 
the publishing industry.” 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 





and. Exchange 


Ended May 29, 1943 Declined 35,450 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended May 29, 1943 was 
3,970,300 barrels, a decrease of 35,450 barrels from the preceding 
week, and 327,100 barrels per day less than the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the 


month of May, 1943. The current figure, however, is 93,000 barrels | 


per day more than in the corresponding period last year. Daily 
production for the four weeks ended May 29, 1943 averaged 3,995,200 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approx- 
imately 3,679,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 10,656,000 
barrels of gasoline; 3,798,000 barrels of distillate fuel oil, and 7,672,- 
000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week ended May 29, 1943; 
and had in storage at the end of that week 83,937,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 32,274,000 barrels of distillate fuels, and 67,682,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, 
and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
Allow - Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. May 29, Previous 
May 1 943 Week 
379,000 + 3,450 


309,700 —12,200 
50 


Week 
Ended 
May 30, 
1942 
383,250 
256,500 
4,000 


*P_ A.W. 
Recommen- 
dations 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
May 29, 

1943 
327,800 


302,400 
2,100 


91,100 
131,850 
226,750 
124,300 
339,300 
214,000 
375,200 


1,502,500 


87,100 
260,650 


347,750 


72,350 
54,350 
219,500 
14,100 


78,350 
22,450 





98,000 
155,950 
210,000 
100,050 
495,000 
165,950 
324,850 


1,549,800 


86,550 
208,150 


294,700 


72,750 
82,000 
288,450 
21,300 














13,650 


79,700 
23,500 21,950 4 
62,100 61,700 59,650 
97,000 92,100 93,050 
24,600 20,900 20,650 
7,400 6,656 . 6,650 
105,700 96,850 97,000 


Total East of Calif. 3,474,700 3,207,200 3,220,650 
California 822,700 763,100 774,550 


‘Total United States 4,297,400 3,970,300 —35,450 3,995,200 
*P. AW. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of all 
incl sate and natural gas derivatives recovered 


| erty op liquids, uding crude oil, 
m oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
ucing the allowables granted, or may be limited 


certain wells may be incapable of prod 
by pipeline proration. Actual state production would, under such conditions, prove to 


be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and allied products in Pebruary, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 
29,200; Kansas, 6,300; Texas, 103,100; Louisiana, 20,400; Arkansas, 2,800; Mlinois, 
10,800; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky), 10,000; Kentucky, 3,300; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,300; Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,500; California, 43,000. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7 a.m. May 27. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of May 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
fincludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 16 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 10 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent to 10 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MAY 29, 1943 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——_—therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 

§Gasoline 

Production 
atRe- tStocks 
Crude fimeries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels oil 


89,800 
11,200 
64,400 
93,350 
21,700 

6,350 
54,450 


3,294,000 
583,300 


3,877,300 


105,700 





—17,250 


§822,700 —18,200 





Daily Refining tStocks tStocks 


Capacity 


District— 
*Combin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas__ 
Appalachian 
Ind., Ill, 
Okla., Kans., 
Rocky Mountain —___ 
California 


Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis May 29, 1943 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis May 22, 1943 3,698 10,300 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis May 30, 1942 3,521 10,578 95,283 30,391 79,690 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. ?+Finished, 73,247,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,690,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and 
in pipe lines. §Not including 1,450,000 barrels of kerosine, 3, 798,000 barrels of gas 
oil and distillate fuel oil and 7,672,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced in the week 
ended May 29, 1943, which compares with 1,453,000 barrels, 3,682,000 barrels and 
7,442,000 barreis, respectively, in the preceding week, and 1,197,000 barrels, 3,034,000 
barrels and 6,993,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended May 30, 1942. {On new 
basis in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky district, due to inclusion of material not previously 
included by a reporting company. 
Note.—Stocks of kerosene amounted to 5,936,000 barrels during the week ended 
May 29, 1943 as compared with 5,895,000 barrels in the preceding week and 8,393,000 
barrels in the corresponding week of 1942. 


11,636 
476 
3,040 
1,536 
600 
50,394 


13,348 
862 
4,198 
1,744 
321 
11,801 


33,235 
2,409 
18,851 
6,373 
1,922 
21,147 


5,024 
396 
2,246 
1,007 
300 
1,683 


1,730 
159 
702 
318 

85 
685 


2,444 
177 
824 
416 
147 





86.2 76.2 10.656 +83,937 32,274 67,682 


86.2 


3,679 


76.6 985,331 32,193 67,717 





May Reduce War Bond Size | agencies have been asked for their 

opinion on the proposal, but no 
- Plans are under consideration decision has been reached, the ad- 
by the Treasury Department to | vices said. One proposal was re- 
reduce the size of the War bonds | ported to call for the bonds to be 
to save paper and shipping space | reduced to the size of the old dol- 
and speed up production, accord- Jar bill. That was 3% by 7% 
ing to the Associated Press. Of- inches. The present bond is 7% 
ficials of various government! by 84. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public en: June 5 | 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended May 22, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended May 22 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,270,055 shares, which amount was 16.94% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 6,700,480 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended May 15 of 
3,275,740 shares or 15.76% of total trading of 10,394,270 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange; member trading: during the week 
ended May 22 amounted to 496,655 shares, or 13.95% of the. total 
volume of that Exchange of 1,779,725: shares; during the May 15 
week trading for the account of*Curb members of 819,995 shares was 
12.44% of total trading of 3,295,455 shares. 


Tetal Round-Let Stock Sales on the New.York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot 
Steck i raxsactions for) Account of *Members* (Shares) 














WBEEK* ENDED MAY 22, 1943 
7 Total for week 
148,080 
6,552,400 


6,700,480 


tPer Cent 





A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
+Other sales. 


Total sales a 
8. Round-Let Transactions for the Account’ of 
Members, Except for: the Odd-Lot Accounts of 
Odd-Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 








- 568,820 
77,880 
496,510 








574,390 





372,900 
20,100 
330,380 


350,480 





174,590 
11,600 
217,275 


228,875 





4. Total— 
Total purchases_ 
Short sales 


1,116,310 
109,580 
1,044,165 


1,153,745 





16.94 





Total sales__. 


Total Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account ef Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1943 
Total for week 
13,390 
1,766,335 


1,779,725 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: +Per Cent 











B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases___ 
Short sales 





143,480 
154,205 
55,325 
1,100 
55,450 


56,550 


20,915 
100 
72,960 


Total sales 73,060 


4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


212,840 
11,925 
271,890 


283,815 


2: 
58, 7¢ 


Total purchases 58,786 


Total sales 45,367 

*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tShares in members’ transactions as per cent of twice total round-lot volume. In 
calculating these percentages, the total members’ transactions is compared with twice 
the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that the total of members’ 
transactions includes both purchases and sales, while the Exchange volume includes 
only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘“‘other sales.” 


&Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other cales.”’ 








April Living Cost Up 
In 60 Industrial Cities | 


The cost of living for wage 
earners and lower-salaried cleri- 
cal workers in April rose in 60 of 
62 cities surveyed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The 
largest advance, 2.4% according 
to the Board, was shown in New 
Orleans, but there was a rise of 
2.0% or more in Baltimore, Birm- 
ingham and Newark, and an in- 
crease of 1.0% or more in 32 other 


“Living costs were higher this 
April than in April, 1942 in all 


cities for which comparable 
figures are available. San Fran- 
cisco recorded the largest increase 
during the twelve-month period 
with an advance of 10.8%. The 
smaliest was shown in Akron, 
where it rose only 44%. The 
cost of living for the United 
States as a whole stands 7.1% 
higher than a year ago, and 20.9% 
above January, 1941. 

“The Board’s cost of living in- 
dexes have been revised to take 





cities. For the United States as 
a whole, the cost of living rose 
|1.0%. The Board’s advices June 
7 further said: 





into account the changes in buy- | 
ing habits resulting from ration- | 
ing and war shortages.” 





The ‘Securities 
Commission made public on June 
7 a summary for the week ended 
May 29 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for the odd-lot at- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handle odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being publishéd 
by the Commission. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 

LOT ACCOUNT OF QODD-LOT -DEAL-~ 


ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended May 29, 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: 
(Customers’ purchases) 


Number of: Orders______ 
Number. of* Shares_- -- -_ 
Dollar »- Value “__-_---_- 


Odd-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
(Custamers’: Sales) 
Number of Orders: 


Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


Tota) 
for Week 
20,160 
593,838 
21,660,674 


123 
21,874 


sales_ 
sales _ 
21,997 


Customers total sales__ 


Number of Shares: 


Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


3,322 
577,894 
581,216 

18,306,059 


sales. 
sales_. 


Customers’. total sales__- 
Dollar value __._..__- 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 

Number of Shares: 


Short sales 
tOther sales 


220 
159,040 


Total sales __... us 159,260 


Round-Let Purchases by 
Dealers— 

Number of shares__ 196,970 

"Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are re- 
ported with “other sales.’ +Sales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round jot are reported with ‘other sales.” 


War Meat Board To 

s « s 
Divide National Supply 

The War Food Administration 
and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced jointly on May 
16 the establishment of a War 
Meat Board, to increase effective- 
ness of the allocation and dis- 
tribution of the national meat 
supply among the three claimant 
groups—the armed forces, civil- 
ians and lend-lease—‘taking into 
account the total quantity of meat 
available from day to day and 
week to week.” 


The nine-member board, serv- 
ing as the “nerve center“ for the 
entire war-time meat management 
program, will operate in Chicago. 

According to United Press ad- 
vices, it will consist of: 


“The authorized representative 
of the War Food Administrator, as 
Chairman; a representative of the 
armed forces; another represen- 
tative of the Food Administration 
to be responsible for other Gov- 
ernment meat purchases, such as 
lend-lease; representatives of the 
Price and Food Rationing Divi- 
sions of OPA, and key men from 
the industry to represent these 
divisions of the trade: pork, beef, 
lamb, veal, mutton and canned 
meat. 


“In addition to black markets 
and attendant maldistribution of 
civilian supplies, the OPA and the 
Food Administration cited these 
factors as important reasons fo 
the new War Meat Board: : 
_ “1. Wide decentralization of the 
industry adds to the complexities 
of adequate Government controls. 

“2. Wide seasonal and sectional 
variations in movement of live- 
stock to markets and equally wide 
variations in demand further com- 
plicate meat management. 

“3. The perishability of meat 
necessitates a flexible and active 
administrative control. 

“4, Imposition of war-time reg- 
ulations has produced a price 
‘squeeze’ on slaughterers and has 
led to difficulty even in procuring 
requirements for the armed forces 
and lend-lease. 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week — Railroads Total Reventi mestterats, Cotton Spinning For 
| Freight Loaded Connections A il, 1943 
Ended Ma 29, {943 increased a 184 Cars » Southern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 pr 
y | ‘Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 387 331 314 337, The Bureau of the Census an- 


Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._______ 2: 722 796 2,824 2,365 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended May 29, 1943 | atianta, Birmingham & Coast... 852 772 1,135 1/099 | MOUNced on May 20 that accord- 
totaled 852.518 cars, the Association of American Railroads an-| Atlantic Coast Line_..............__- 2,56 13,056 11,317 10,204 sea | ne Bh oh nagygan’ figures, a 
: ; ; Central of Georgia __-_. 7% ,076 3,696 4,425 5,355 4,186 cotton spinning spindles 

n 
nounced on June 4. This was an increase above the corresponding Seaslanhee Oy Waatera Careline ' 4 an? 614 1885 1826 | were in place in the Saeed aaa 


week of 1942 of 56,897 cars, or 7.2%, and an increase above the same | Ghinchfieid_ . EMIS. He ny 6 1,673 1,739 2,847 2,801 | 
week in 1941, of 50,735 cars or 6.3%. Both 1942 and 1941 included | Columbus & Greenville ______ 341 466 163 2905 |0n April 30, 1943 of which 22,- 
Durham & Southern_____- 186 176 723 1, — | 893,630 were operated at some 


holiday. " jee 
: : " : a Florida East Coast___-..__ oitia , 1,214 647 1,888 time during the month, da 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of May 29 creased : g compare 
u g£ y incr se Gainesville Midland .__- vor mae 33 50 90 rt with 22 925, 194 for March, 22.< 


9,184 cars, or 1.1% above the preceding week. ERE é ; 1,335 1,309 3,146 2,944 
; P g Georgia & Florida________ 334 392 544 486 859, 160 for February, 22,889,954 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 382,797 cars, an increase | oir. Mobile & Ohio ene a2nn 3.372 ase? 4.236 | for January, 22,887,072 for ten 


of 2,019 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 19,025 | tinoi : - on’ san 

, . : ? ’ inois Central System___ . eaiiaaniehactios ; 28,609 22,097 22,826 18,247 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. Louisville & Nashville... 5,695 27,483 24,949 13,131 9.654 | ber, 22,948,248 for November, and 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_ 128 194 792 687 | 23,102,176 for April 1942. The 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 98,- caneinel Geeta wo22n--- = —. ae coll camcamea:  Mhiaabae’. ae: ctins 


375 cars, an increase of 1,564 cars above the preceding week, and an Nashville, Chattanoo: a ‘ " 

: ’ ’ ] : , ea & St. i me : 3,844 3,359 5,057 4,082 

increase of 11,404 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. Norfolk Southern._.-....---_ 2 1,123 1,171 1,784 834 | Spindle hours reported for the 
3 360 494 1,197 1298 month was 10,927,082,107. Based 


Coal loading amount 172.431 cars, an increas rs | Piedmont Northern 
& unted to 72, 31 ¢ : crease of 5,784 sare Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___._._____ 473 397 12,401 10,887 | on an activity of 80 hours per 
0 


above the preceding week, and an increase of 14,616 cars above the | seaboard Air Line 10.574 9.146 10.745 8.150 7.01 : 
corresponding week in 1942. Southern System_____ ct 21,501 23.943 251393 25,993 22622| week, the cotton spindles in the 
Tennessee Central _ 586 676 556 875 1,210 | United States were operated dur- 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 43,402 cars, an increase | T® —- - ‘ . 
of 461 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 10,533 cars = recta =e ae 893 | ing April 1943 at 133.2% capacity. 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts 120,710 124,558 116,593 129,504 109,672 | This presen. be ean oe — 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of May 29 strtetihinaabaihMhtetates a — - | Same basis, W * tor Marcn, 

; i roe 5. , - 
totaled 28,986 cars, an increase of 1,128 cars above the preceding Ghicage & Mosth Western | oxinkh ines alae vp gg he gt Bm ~thong a 


week and an increase of 8,574 cars above the corresponding week in | chicago Great Western ‘ 2,538 3,180 3,179 : 
1942. Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 19.199 11,540 91414 sean ae and 135.2 Ang — 
: , : Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha ; j 3,864 3,758 3,820 , e average number of ac- 
pris — loading amounted a 13,564 cars, Bm gsc of 251 Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 23'783 237 348 | tive spindle nen sar sulin in 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1, cars above | puiuth, South Shore & Atlantic 1.115 524 474 
place for the month was 465. 


the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, | #igin, Joliet & Eastern 10,381 10,821 10,743 
loading of live stock for the week of May 29, totaled 9,657 cars, a de- pa Dodge, Des Moines & South 531 105 132 si 
: . reat Northern ; , 20,791 6,911 3,836 

crease of 8 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 869 | Green Bay & Western ‘ 549 847 677 . , 
ears above the corresponding week in 1942. ae em te ta & ichpoming d 225 ‘ i 7 Pp April Cotton Consumption 
nneapolis . Louis ,76 : , 16 
Forest products loading totaled 44,133 cars, a decrease of 454 Minn, St. Paul&aS 3 M 6983 2'923 2'478 Under date of May 14, 1943, 


cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,544 cars below | spokane International 8'245 5.643 3921 
the corresponding week in 1942. Northern Pacific. "243 597 442 pos Pes ee ee 
Ore loading amounted to 82,904 cars, a decrease of 1,085 cars be- , , 2,274 , 2,797 ton. Semaine i the Unite d 
low the preceding week and a decrease of 24 cars below the corres- 056 124,687 126,503 35, 56,668 | States cotton on hand and « 
ponding week in 1942. sit | tive cotton indles in th nth 
Coke loading amounted to 14,912 cars, an increase of 644 cars of April ~~ ie 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,090 cars above the | Ateh.. Top. “se 21,319 , yr : } 
corresponding week in 1942. Bingham & Garfield ; ‘i390 | In the month of April, 1943, 
All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 8,978 | cotton consumed amounted to 
week in 1942, except the Southern and Southwestern and all dis- | Chicago & Llinois Midland : ¢ 939 | 938,989 bales of lint and 105,475 
a : : Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ,19% 4 . 11,863 | bales of linters, as compared with 
tricts reported increases above the corresponding week in 1941. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2 : 3.293 Pact 
at ere Egg ig he 
Denver & Rio Grande Western : ; } } i, 4,777 $s l ren, 
8S weeks of January 3,539,849 3,858,479 3,454,409 | Denver & Salt Lake . 21| and 999,749 bales of lint and 130. 


4 weeks of February 3,055,640 3,122,942 2,866,565 | » : é : ] 
4 weeks of March BE 3,073,426 3.174.781 3/066,011 | Fort Worth & Denver City : 1,307 | 929 bales of linters in April, 1942. 
6 weeks of & . tllinois Terminal . , , ’ 2,336 
. Rasa. pecans ‘ 3,136,253 3,350,996 2,793,630 : ‘ a 432 F h : h di 
Week of May 1. rit . 788,783 858.911 794,299 . 125! or the nine months ending 
Week of May fnccn a 816,551 839,286 837,149 ‘aan ‘a6 78: asa | With April 30 cotton consump- 
Week of May |} ----- 848,522 &39,054 860,802 : , ie” 0| tion was 8,440,411 bales of lint 
Week of May : 843,334 837,676 866,027 8,980 d 998,128 bal f linte 
Week of May , 852,518 795,621 801,782 oan 1819 | ee + 8.280.167 bal ya i re va 
meat epeahinettnete : ot agains ales of lint an 
Union Pacific System ’ ’ 13,104 : : ; . 
Total Oe ahr ae nee 16,945,876 17,677,746 16,340,675 | bran . 2| 1,106,838 bales of linters in the 
2,269| same nine months a year ago. 





























The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
» 120,896 107,598 6 77,257 There were 2,420,737. bales of 











the separate railroads and systems for the week ended May 29, 1943. : 
During this period 81 roads showed increases when compared with} g..nwestern District— peg to 479,680 bales pow Mera oe 
the corresponding week last year. Burlington-Rock Island vis pn 166 Seuiste oe Aue ae ro. 


: IVED FROM CONNECTION Gulf Coast Lines 4,525 2,738 2,364 
Sete eee ne. eee, Ce oom Sh ae ae International-Great Northern 2966 1,844 ; 2,269 | compares with 2,488,771 bales of 


(WOMESS OF CANS)-—WEEK ENDED MAT 28 Thongs | otns#s: Oklahoma & Gulf ’ 378 229 1,346 | lint and 476,480 bales of linters on 
Tota ads Kansas City Southern____..____.___ ‘ ,86 5,512 2,332 , 2,785 $ 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from | Louisiana & Arkansas J 4,136 2,074 ,216 2,359 March 31, 1943 and with 2,631,016 
Freight Loaded Connections | Litchfield & Madison 332 259 1,057 | bales of lint and 537,283 bales of 
Eastern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 | Midland Valley 756 429 214; linters on March 31, 1942. 

“is : 641 1.370 1.270 Missouri & Arkansas 119 155 321 On hand i bli t d 

Ann Arbor_—_——_.——~--- -~.~--------- 266 — 1.578 "290 ‘347 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 9% 4,352 4,198 3,551 n hand in public storage an 
ee $943 77942 13,614. 14,402 | Missourt Pacific ——_- 509 14,374 13,600 20, 15,119 | at compresses on April 30, 1943, 

nye? rs “+ ~ ’ “ d . uana cme cia Nis tacit os is lint ea rf 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. Zo Lae 1306 «3,080. 2.373 ae eeeeeee Seansions "16 8445  —«-'7,867 6 7.863 | here_were 10,596,445 bales of lint 
and 79,232 bales of linters, and 


Central Indiana “== ed a6 33 60 | St. Louis Southwestern v3 2,715 2,380 5,896 ; 
Central Vermont. -—-——------------- 1,076 1,038 2,543 2,072 | Texas & New Orleans 9,830 7,486 4,511 | 11,469,546 bales of lint and 97,- 


Delaware & Hudson_-- 6,470 6008: (ae 9,707 | Texas & Pacific 4,180 3,862 5,499 ’ 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__ 8,117 : 9,557 11,566 9,709 | wichita Falls & Southern 155 176 52 pred san = men 5 wh cmagge Fe 
’ ’ ’ 


Detroit & Mackinac__ ~--------- 0 295 &2 123 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W 30 13 19 ¢ 
Detroit, rPoiedo shore Lie wens _ ; “ine one aia yt ssG4p | and 173,182 bales of linters on 
troit & Toledo Shore Line- a Wet : 282 2 2, ; ; : 8, ; , : 
~ “Sepia 3, 47! 14,091 19,787 17,493 ——— | April 30, 1942. 
Grand Trunk Western_______- 3,975 3,5 5,512 7,747 7,380 *Figures not available on account of flood conditions. There were 22,893,630 cotton 
203 2,598 4,758 Note—Frevious year's figures revised. spindles active during April, 1943, 


Lehigh & Hudson Riv ~~ Macaig : ‘a "aan be 
high & New England. ; oa 2, , Jer 6% ; coliciioste Rete ee. LT TES 
ne 5 ; 9,264 13,870 10,748 which compares with 22,925,194 


Lehigh Valley-_- ses ‘ “a ‘ : 

Maine Central___---~_~-- ------ 2,24: 2,108 2,998 2,020 3,204 active cotton spindles during 

sieins Coston <= fas Sash San tho] Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry te: ee, ae 

Montour - . - 90% <,20: 407 te > : r : 

New York Central Lines_______....... 50, ! 45,944 57,978 54,035 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National | active cotton spindles during 
10,441 18,173 21,170 | Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the| April, 1942. 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford___- ipibtndaenaie 22 9,021 441 1 
New York, Ontario & Western_ ’ 1,046 2,451 1,727 paperboard industry. 


xe ; 96 5,795 15,097 15,266 ; ‘gat : 
Hew York, Chicago & Ot. Louis. 410 2668 11072 The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 


N. Y.,S h a & Western ea x 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... ; +s 125 8,406 10,174 9,359 | dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each || ywober Movement—Week 
ee ee 05: . ae 4 yi 6,006 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 

Ended May 29, 1943 


eateoure & Shawmut —-- er "39: 3 256 261 | cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 


Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__- 3s i 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia..------- 1178 1,005 1.385 ee apa | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total! 4 -cording to the National Lum- 


io andes : 335 489 1,016 888 \: ; ; 
oe ye 4,681 5,236 12,331 13,587 | Industry. ber Manufacturers Association, 


Wabash_ Be aise aha nibbes , 681 3 387 
Phesling & Lake Erie. dao = 0 a = = STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY lumber shipments of 451 mills re- 
7 7 Unfilled vorting to the National Lumber 
Seiespsickcdicocncesicsaenemeiaesntnenneiniioraiiel Guéers Production Orders Percent of Activity Trade arematat exceeded pro- 
‘sw “Tons ee f 5.6% for the week 

1943—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative | duction o o SOK 
ended May 29, 1943. In the same 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 760 654 x 1,098 1,030 | Feh. 169,417 140,836 439,304 89 87 
ee toe. *O'587 o7789 2019 72366 rm. 148,687 137,784 440,961 87 87 week new orders of pa _— 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 288 322 : ear ong | Feb. 141,435 142,932 445,982 91 88 were ne nag ae ae coe 
Cambria & Indiana 1884 2,022 1, Feb. 156,628 147,085 454,308 94 gg | Unfilled order fi roth Pr ag 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 7,276 6,340 7, Mar. 175,178 147,830 480,802 93 89 ing mills amounted to 0 
312 267 Mar. 166,885 146,062 498,927 93 89 stocks. For reporting softwood 
Tigonier Valley —_ 125 Mar 155,116 ; mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
. : 149,096 504,414 92 90 th 
alent to 39 days’ production at the 


Ligonier bat : A Fa 
Long Isla , Mar. 139,911 150,754 488,197 95 90 
0046 current rate, and gross stocks are 


Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 1,817 : 542 : pea 
System 86,228 80,046 ; ’ 6 pr. 172,412 153,030 511,220 $5 90 : ; ? 

re ly meg 15,596 12,171 Apr. 153,260 153,006 510,784 95 91 equivalent to 35 days production. 
For the year to date, shipments 


& 
Union (Pittsburgh) eo ee A ' Apr. 164,805 152,494 515,700 96 92 year to dé 
: Apr. 159,231 155,163 517,473 97 92 of reporting idential mills ex- 


Western Maryland 
191,815 174,874 ‘ 179,738 May 147,212 135,924 525,287 89 92 ceeded production by 13.6%; or- 
May 165,871 153,934 522,336 96 92 ders by 16.6%. 
May 177,968 151,653 561,571 96 93 Compared to the average cor- 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 28 . : E May 142,673 152,960 548,911 96 93 responding week of 1935-39 pro- 
Norfolk & Western----------------- - ’ ’ , , May 151,308 150,504 545,673 95 92 duction of reporting mills was 
Virginian __----------------------- - , , ’ ’ ; Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, !ess production, do| 24.7% greater; shipments were 
: = not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent reports. | 9 42 greater. and orders were 
- . ' , 4 ; orders made for or filled from stock, and cther items made necessary adjustments of '< °° ° 
unfilled orders. 31.0 greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Dr. Herman L. Reis, President 
of West Side Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, New York City, 
has been elected President of 
Group Seven of the New York 
State League of Savings and 
Loan Associations. This group is 
comprised of savings and 
associations in Westchester Coun- 
ty, the Bronx, Manhattan and 
Richmond. 


William L. DeBost, President 
of the Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York City, announces that 
beginning July 1 dividends or in- 
terest on accounts will be credited 
semi-annually—Jan. 1 and July 1. 
For some years the Union Dime 
Savings Bank has been on a quar- 
terly dividend basis, allowing in- 
terest from the day of deposit to 
the end of each quarter. 

In explaining this new policy, 
the announcement stated: 

“After July 1, however, inter- 
est will be computed from the 
first of each calendar quarter—- 
Oct. 1, Jan. 1, April 1 and July 
i—but wiil be cedited semi-an- 
nually Jan. 1 and July 1. Deposits 
made during the first five busi- 
ness days of July or January, and 
remaining on deposits to the end 
of the dividend period, will be en- 
titled to a full six months’ in- 
terest. Deposits made after the 
fifth business day of July or Jan- 
wary and before the close of the 
third business day of October or 
April, respectively, and remaining 
on deposit to the end of the per- 
iod, will draw three months’ in-! 
terest—For example, after July 
1, interest no longer will be al- 
lowed from the day of deposit, 
but all money deposited on or be- 
fore the fifth business day of July 
and still on deposit on Dec. 31 
will be entitled to six months’ 
interest. However, deposits made 
after the fifth business day of 
July and on or before the third 
business day of October, and still 
on deposit on Dec. 31, will be en- 
titled to three months’ interest. 

“The dividend to be credited 

June 30 will be for the quarterly 
period April 1 to June 30, and 
computed from the day of de- 
posit to the end of the quarter. 
The rate is what it has been for 
some time—2% per annum on 
the first $1,000 and 1%% per 
annum on amounts in excess of 
$1,000,” 


The Bankers Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, New York 
City, announced on June 5 the 
election of James J. Ga Nun and 
J. G. C. MeNair to the board of 
directors. Mr. Ga Nun is a Sec- 
ond Vice President of the Chase 
National Bank and Mr. McNair 
is manager of the Atlantic 
branch of the National Lead Co. 





The National City Safe Deposit 
Co., New York City, has made ap- 
plication to the State Banking 
Department for permission to 
open a branch office at 108-110 
Hudson St., conditioned upon the 
discontinuance of the branch now 
maintained at 105 Hudson St. 


Liquidation of the Interna- 
tional-Madison Bank and Trust 
Co., New York City, has been 
completed with the payment of 
a final dividend of $106,000, it is 
announced by Elliott V. Bell, 
State Superintendent of Banks. 
The final payment of 2%% of the 
depositors’ claims brought the to- 
tal dividends to $3,592,900, or 
76%4% of the liability when the 
bank failed in August, 1931. 


Carl A. Koelsch, Vice President 
and senior Trustee of the Empire 


loan | 


Francis J. McDonough, a Di- 


Savings and Loan 
died on May 31 at his home in 
Brooklyn. He was 54 years old. 
Mr. McDonough was President of 
the New York Quinine and Chem- 
ical Works, Brooklyn, and was 
head of the Drug and Chemical 
Club of New York. 


Arthur C. Hoyt, President of 
the First National Bank of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., and Andrew 
Wilson, Jr., President of the 
County Trust Co. of White Plains, 
announce that, subject to formal 
approval by the State and Federal 
banking authorities, it is expected 
that the First National Bank of 
Pleasantville will shortly be con- 
solidated with the Pleasantville 
Office of the County Trust Com- 
pany. Under the terms of the pro- 
posed arrangement, The County 
Trust Company will acquire the 
assets and assume responsibility 
for all of the deposits of The First 
National Bank of Pleasantville. 


According to the present plan, 
the combined banking operations 
will be carried on by the County 
Trust Co. in the present quarters 
of the First National Bank. Cus- 
tomers and other friends will be 
interested to know that there will 
be no interruption in the service 
now being rendered by either 
bank and that no change in per- 
sonnel is in contemplation. The 





Boards of Directors of both insti- 
tutions have aproved the terms 
of the proposed consolidation and 
the stockholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank will be asked to give 
their aproval at a meeting to be 
held on July 2. Mr. Hoyt stated: 

“Officials and others connected 

with both banks, have come to the 
conclusion that, while both bank- 
ing institutions are reported to be 
in excellent condition and have 
been doing well, the needs of the 
community do not require the ser- 
vices of two banks and can best 
be served by taking advantage of 
the opportunity to consolidate on 
a basis which is eminently fair to 
all concerned.” 
“The move when completed will 
enable the County Trust Co. to 
broaden its service to Pleasant- 
ville and the surrounding terri- 
tory and I am assured that it is 
their intention to continue the 
friendly relations which The 
First National Bank has always 
maintained.” 

It is anticipated that some of 
the directors of The First National 
Bank will become members of the 
Board of Directors of the County 
Trust Co. and, in keeping with the 
policy of the latter institution, a 
number of those now connected 
with the National Bank will be 
invited to serve as members of 
the Advisory Committee for the 
Pleasantville Office to retain the 
benefit of their experience and 
knowledge of local conditions and 
to insure the promotion of sound 
banking service for the commun- 
ity. 

The County Trust Co. was or- 
ganized in 1903 and is celebrating 
its 40th anniversary this month. 
In addition to its Pleasantville of- 
fice, the trust company maintains 
offices at White Plains, Scarsdale, 
Hartsdale, Mamaroneck and Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson. According to 
figures published March 31, 1943, 
the County Trust Co. showed de- 
posits of $26 223,334; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $1,- 
886.586; reserve for contingencies 
Ps rege and total assets of $28,- 

311. 


The First National Bank of 





City Savings Bank, New York 
City, died on June 3 at his home 
in New York City at the age of 
76. Mr. Koelsch was a retired 
food merchant. He had been a 


Pleasantville, as of Dec. 31, 1942. 


| had total assets of $2,212,754 and 


deposits of $1,884,895. Its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits 


trustee of the Empire City Sav-) Were $327,859. 


ings Bank for over 25 years and | 
bed served as Vice President since | 
1932. 


George W. Arnett, President of 
the Trenton Savings Fund So- 


| 


rector of the New York Board of | of the Howard Savings Institution | 
Trade and the South Brooklyn |of Newark, has been made First | vers 
Association, | Vice President of the Association, 





ciety, has been elected President | 
of the New Jersey Savings Bank | 


| Association. 


John W. Kress Vice President | 


and Thomas A. Loughlin, Secre- 


States Savings Bank of Newark,| the chief causes of Europe’s wars. 
| has been made Second Vice Pres- | 


ident. 


W. Frank D. Herron, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Union Trust Co. of 
the District of Columbia, died on 
May 21. 


The Citizens State Bank of 
South Haven and the First State 
Bank of South Haven, both of 
South Haven, Mich., and both 
State member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, have con- 
solidated under the charter of the 
former institution, it is announced 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. In con- 
nection with the consolidation, the 
title was changed to Bank of 
South Haven. 


Banks Urged Not To 
Lessen Advertising 
Efforts During War 


In its new manual, “Publicity 
and Public Relations for the Aver- 
age Bank,” the New York State 
Bankers Association points out 
that banks should not lessen their 
advertising and public relations 
efforts during the war, but should 
instead use present conditions as 
a foundation for building good 
will that will endure after the war 
is over. 

The manual points out that new 
acquaintances banks are making 
through Government _ security 
sales, ration banking, financing 
war industry and food produc- 
tion, and other emergency activ- 
ities, can be converted into per- 
manent customers if sound public 
relations, publicity, and advertis- 
ing programs are put into action 
end kept in action. The manual 
says: 

“Once the bank has established | 
in the public mind the highly de- 
sirable attitudes of respect, friend- 
ship, loyalty, and pride, it is fairly 
easy to crystallize these attitudes 
into definite habits of patronage. 
No bank, however, can hope to 
eccomplish this merely by shap- 
ing its conduct in what it deems 





to be an admirable pattern and 
then trusting that the people will | 
arrive at the conclusions the bank | 
management wishes them to reach. | 
To be successful, a program of 
publicity and public relations 
must be undertaken with definite 
objectives in view and with a 
determination not only to carry 
out the program completely but 
also to make it intelligible and 
interesting to the people.” 

The manual stresses the impor- 
tance in the smaller bank of dele- 
gation of responsibility for pub- 
lic relations to an individual of- 
ficer. Because of its importance, 
it is pointed out, the job is one 
which should be entrusted “to 
the highest ranking person that 
has the ability to fulfill it. If he 
happens to be the President, so 
much the better.” 

Other subjects discussed include 
display advertising, direct mail, 
telling it in the news columns, 
radio advertising and publicity, 
public speaking, visual appeals, 
and various phases of employee- 
customer-public relations. Also 
included is a special section on 
egricultural public relations and 
a list of publicity and public re- 
lations books which should be in 
every bank library. 

The publication contains 44 





pages and sells for $1. Copies are 





available from The State Bank-| 
ers Association, 33 Liberty St., ; 
New York City. 


' amendment. 


Uniform European Currency Would Eliminate 
Chief Cause Of War, Dr. Haensel Declares 


Dr. Paul Haensel, Professor of Economics at Northwestern Uni- 


ity, advocated on June 7, the adoption of a uniform European 
| currency, abolition of all trade barriers and customs tariffs within 


: Europe and permission for any European citizen to emigrate to any 
tary and Treasurer of the United | country on the continent to work, as the best methods ot eliminating 


advices from Evanston, IIL, 


June 7 also stated: 


“The Allies must recognize,” he 


on @ 


| 
| 


said, “that no matter what nations | 


or boundaries are restored or cre- 
ated, 
must not be divided into separate 
economic units. 

“After the war Europe will have 
most of her industry destroyed or 
worn out and her former economic 
relations uprooted. A new life 
will begin and it must be based 
upon the principle of free trade 
between all nations on the Europ- 
ean continent outside of Russia. 
Russia would be excluded from 
this condition since it would be 
incompatible with her fundamen- 
tal economic system.” 

In foreign trade with other 
countries the European nations 
must adopt the policy of low 
tariffs, not over 20% ad valorem, 
Mr. Haensel stressed. 


Pa. Bank Board Cuts 
Legal Reserve Fund 


Under date of June 2, Harris- 
burg advices to the Philadelphia 
“Inquirer” said: 

Acting under a new law ap- 
proved 10 days ago by Governor 
Martin, State Banking Board to- 
day fixed at 10% of total of de- 
mand deposits and liabilities and 
6% of total of time deposits, 
amount of legal reserve fund all 
State banking institutions, except 
savings bank, must establish and 
maintain. Previous requirements 
were 15 and 742%, respectively. 

The board raised from 334 to 
40% that portion of total reserve 
fund which may be invested in 
U. S. Government, State and 
municipal securities, while bal- 
ance of required reserve must be 
composed of actual cash on hand, 
or balances due from approved 
legal reserve agents. 


The board made no change in 
amount of reserve fund which 
every savings bank must carry 
and continued present rate of 
74% of total deposits, minimum 
rate permitted under existing law. 

William C. Freeman, banking 
secretary, said new law provides 
“a highly flexible and speedy me- 
thod” for expanding or contract- 
ing the amount and the composi- 
tion of the required legal reserve 
funds of State banking institu- 
tions. 


He also pointed out that the 
statute suspends reserve require- 
ments on war loan deposit ac- 
counts for duration of the war, 
thereby granting the same exemp- 
tion granted to national banks and 
members of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem two months ago. 


Lend-Lease Funds Voted 


The Senate approved on June 3 
and returned to the House a $6,- 
273,629,000 supplemental  lend- 
lease appropriation. bill, which 
will bring direct appropriations 
for that purpose to nearly $25.- 
000,000,000. 

Senator Hill (Dem., Ala.) Act- 
ing Majority Leader, told the Sen- 
ate that Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.. 
Lend-Lease Administrator, had 
urged prompt. action on _ the 
measure in view of the fact that 
“certain arrangements of the high- 
est importance with Russia can- 
not be made or concluded until 
the bill is passed.” 

The measure was returned to 
the House for action on a Senate 
Original House pas- 
sage of the $6,000,000,000 appro- 
priation was noted in our issue of 
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